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“ ANNE, put away your work—do. It is get- 
ting so dark, you will spoil your eyes ; the eyes 
which, you have told me more than once, you 
are keeping for me.” 

Anne Cameron lifted her head with a half 

“sigh. She had not perceived the fast approach- 
ing gloom of the twilight. Sewing rapidly and 
mechanically, she had been almost unconscious 
of the motion of her own fingers, so habitual 
had it become. The warning of her young 
brother Edward roused her from the reverie 
which had stolen her away from all that sur- 
rounded her. Rising, she folded her work, and 
laid it in the willow basket on the round stand 
beside her. 

“ Dark ?—so it is, Edward; and high time 
that I should get you some supper, instead of 
allowing you to study till this time. You have 
eyes, as well as I.” 

Edward sighed, too, as he shut his book, and 
put it away. 


“I have not been studying this half hour, | 


Anne; only holding my book, and forgetting, I 
suppose, that I did even that. I have been 
thinking—and watching your fingers fly. It is 
a great shame that they should be laboring for 
me, all these days, while I am idle.” 

His sister filled the tea-kettle, and hung it 
over the fire. Then, from a drawer in the side- 
board, she took a clean table-cloth, and com- 
menced getting supper. 

“Tt is only six months, after all,” she said, as 
she smoothed down the corners of the cloth; 
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“only six months more ; so you need give your- 
self no uneasiness, Edward. You think more of 


my labor than I do—a great deal. I do not 
work hard, and I like to sew. Besides, it is so 
great an encouragement for me to look forward 
to the future.” . 

“ Ay, when I am a man—a rich one, Anne!” 
said the boy, enthusiastically. ‘ You shall have 
something more than you now possess within : 
these four narrow walls. You shall not work 
then. You shall have everything that you can 
wish for. When I am older, and have made a 
fortune, then !”’ 

“ Take care, Alnaschar !” smiled Anne, light- 
ly. “You have not even your supply of glass 
ware complete, yet. Wait till you have ensured 
your triumph.” 

“No; I have not the least idea where I shall 
find a situation, to start with. But of course 
there are plenty in the city, for a boy who has a 
good education, which I have gained—thanks to 
you, Anne, I have no fears on that head. And 
after I gained the first round of the ladder, 
you ~see that I will make short work of 
reaching the top. You shall have the first fruits 
of my labor. You shall be rich—happy—inde- 
pendent. And yet, even now—” 

“Even now I am all that you would say? 
Yes, I am happy and independent—and rich in 
being so. It does not need gold, Edward, after 
all; for what more could we have than now? 
Enough to eat, and wear, and a shelter for eur 
heads; we have it all, have we not ?”’ 
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Edward’s fine hazel eyes wore a glance of 
thought. 

“ Yes, certainly, we have all that, Anne ; but 
it is won with continual toil, unceasing struggles, 
on your part. What I want is to reach the 
time when we can both enjoy a competency— 
perhaps, even, superfluity—and know that it is 
not a question then, as now, concerning the 
ways and means of gaining the morrow’s bread, 
of keeping the wolf from the door from day to 
day, and incapable of doing more. ‘To know 
that we have enough and to spare; that our old 
age may be provided for against the grip of pov- 
erty; for we have shaken hand# with it long 
enough, haven’t we, Anne ?” 

“Yes, we have been poor a great while, Ed- 
ward ; but I do not think we need such great 
riches to render us content, do you? Not,” she 
hastened to add, “not that Ido not thank you 
sincerely for your generous anxiety to acquire 
richés for my sake ; but when I spoke of your 
fatare, I was not thinking so much of wealth, as—” 

“Well, Anne? 

She turned her kind and loving eyes to his face. 

“Of your becoming a good, and noble, and 
honored man, Edward ; of your gaining the re- 
spect, and confidence, and esteem of your fellow- 
men; of your being the pride, as now you are 
the hope, of my heart.” 

“You are right,” he returned, gravely, and 


‘with some emotion; “you are right; for you 


are better than I. You have higher, more wor- 
thy, pureraims. Be my teacher, Anne!” And 
his voice softened. “Show me my way! Teach 
me that wealth and station must not be made 
my idols.” 

He took her hand, and pressed it with rever- 
ent affection to his lips. 

“Nay, Edward, you do not need me, I trust, 
to teach you. Your own heart, your own con- 


. science, they should teach you; they are your 


best monitors ; listen to them. They will be a 
safeguard more secure than I can be; for their 
voices will speak to you at all times. You will 
not have them, like me, always with you.” 

There was a little silence. Then the brother 
and sister sat down to partake of their evening 
repast. 

Alone ; for they had only each other now. 
Seven years had passed since they had been left 


~ strive and struggle for themselves, orphans, 
-and in poverty; seven years since the last of 


those other familiar faces had vanished from 
their accustomed places at the board; seven 
yeare—and all that time Anne Cameron had 
toiled with woman’s patience, and woman’s 
courage, day by day, to keep the humble home 


that was yet left them, and to gain for her young 
brother the means of such an education as should 
prove a sure foundation for his future course 
throughout his life. But Edward Cameron 
was fettered. He never could reach the noble 
height, whither his views pointed. A lower, 
grosser aim was his, and he knew it—his guide, 
Ambition, and his object, Gold. 


“Mr. Saville — wanted. Business. Appli- 
cant, sir—situation,” and the gray-headed clerk 
glided back to his desk, perched himself on the 
high stool before it, took the pen from behind his 
ear, and wrote on. 

Mr. Saville rose immediately from his chair, 
and laid aside the morning paper, with which he 
had been engaged. Walking forward to the 
front of the counting-room, he discovered the 
visitor. A boy, handsome, bright, frank-look- 
ing, apparently ‘sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, standing, cap in hand, beside the chair 
which had been placed for him. Mr. Saville’s 
clear, dark, penetrating eye took his portrait in 
an instant. With a kind “ good morning,” he 
requested the young man to be seated; then 
drew a chair forward for himself, and awaited 
his errand. It was announced with hesitation. 

“T hear, sir, that you are in want of a clerk.” 

Mr. Saville paused an instant before making 
any answer. He liked the promise in that face ; 
but he was in doubt as to what he should say. 

“ We are,” he returned, at length ; “but I be- 
lieve we have one engaged. My partner told me 
this morning that he had one in view, and should 
give him an answer in the course of two or 
three hours. Did you wish for the situation ?” 

A look of disappointment dwelt in the boy’s 
eyes at the answer he had received ; he hardly 
heard the concluding question. He was silent 
an instant ; then recollecting himself, he return- 
ed, hastily : 

“ Yes—yes, sir. Excuse me, I did not mind 
what you said, at first. I did wish for it. I am 
sorry—”’ 

He paused, with the disappointment growing 
more visible every instant. Mr. Saville pitied 
and felt interested in him. ; 

“T am not sure that the applicant is actually 
engaged,” he said. “There is a poséibility that 
Mr. Willis may not have been satisfied with him, 
and in that case, I should like to make arrange- 
ments with you. May I ask your name ” 

“ ¥dward Cameron, sir.” 

“Cameron?” Mr. Saville reflected an in- 
stant, and. then looked up again. “A relative 
of Robert Cameron, who died some six or seven 
years since, in this city ?” 
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“ His son, sir,” answered Edward. 
Mr. Saville’s fine face lighted up with pleasure. 
“Indeed! I knew your father, then. I am 

giad to see his son;” and he gave Edward his 

hand. “I was not aware,” he continued, “ that 

Mr. Cameron left one—or, indeed, that he had 

any family. I was told that he had three chil- 

dren, but that all died in their infancy.” 
“It was true,” rejoined Edward; “my three 
brothers died ; my sister and myself are all that 
remain.” 
“ You have a sister, then ?”’ 
“ One—yes, sir—Anne.” 


attribute my success in life. I trust I may be 
enabled to repay the obligations he conferred 
upon me to his children. Iam glad you have 
come to me; I am glad to meet Robert Camer- 
on’s son!” 

He clasped Edward’s hand warmly ; he spoke 
truly; he had never forgotten his early friend. 
Edward lost no time’in hastening home to 
tell Anne the news; to talk of Mr. Saville, re- 
late the circumstances of his visit in detail; and 
then, in reference to the state of his own pros- 
pects, indulge in the most sanguine anticipations 
one moment, and yield to despondency the next, 


“ Younger than yourself?” as he calculated his chances of gaining a situa 
“No, sir. Anne is my elder by five years; | tion. The one great subject of discussion was 
she is twenty-one.” ‘ 


his morning’s want of success, the next, the 
strangeness of his encounter with Mr. Saville. * 
“T think,” said Anne, “I have heard my fa- 
ther mention a Richard Saville on one er two 
occasions ; but in what connection, I have not 
the slightest remembrance. This must be the 
same one, I should think. Do you know wheth- 
er Mr. Saville is named Richard ?”’ 
. “ He must be the one,” retarned Edward, “ if 
that is the name; for I remember reading it— 
Richard W. Saville—on a torn envelope that lay 


Mr. Saville meditated again. He knew that 
Robert Cameron had died insolvent. He saw, 
without apparently noticing it, the contending 
poverty and neatness of Edward’s attire. It 
was plain that aid was needed here. He resolved 
to save him; but it was necessary first to learn 
something further concerning him. 
_ “Edward,” he said, “ you must have been a 
mere child at the time of your father’s death ; 
not more than eight or nine years of age?” 


“ Nine, sir.” on the floor.” 

“ Have you resided in the city since that time ?” “You should see Mr. Sayille, Anne,” he re 

“No, sir; in W——.” sumed, after a moment’s pause. “ He is so kind, 

“Ah? You have attended school there, I | and has such a noble appearance, with a lofty, 
presume ?” intellectual countenance, a clear and penetrating 

“ Yes, sir; constantly.” 


glance ; and such beautiful eyes! And then his 
smile, Anne—I never saw anything so sweet ; 
and sweeter, perhaps, because it is so rare. I 
never saw a man who pleased me more. I 
should like to get that situation in his establish- 
ment—better than in any other, I think.” 

“T hope you will get it, Edward, if you desire 


Mr. Saville rose and paced the floor in silence, 
with bowed head and folded arms. Two or 
three moments passed. Finally he came and 
resumed his seat. 

“ Edward, I. wish I knew whether the place 
for which you have applied is filled, but it is im- 


possible for me to tell yet. My partner, Mr. 


Willis, will not be in probably until afternoon. 
Were you going directly out of town ?”’ 
Edward answered in the affirmative. 


“In that case, it would be well, perhaps, for 


you to leave your address with me; and either 
this evening, or to-morrow morning, you shall 
know something more concerning the matter.” 
Edward gave him the required address. Mr. 
Saville glanced at it, and placed it in his pocket- 
book, saying: ‘‘ Your application brings back 
old times, my dear boy. Twelve years ago this 
very day, your father procured for me a situa- 
tion in a mercantile house, in which I afterwards 
became a partner. He would have taken me 
himself; but his establishment was complete; 
so he used his interest for me, and got me into 
business. He was a kind friend, Edward, and a 
firm one; and one to be relied on. To him I 


it so earnestly ; especially, as you like him so 
well; for confidence and affection can never too 
closely unite a young man to his employer. But 
if you are unable to enter there, you may find 
another place equally as good; and wherever 
you go you will, I know, be faithful to the inter- 
ests of your master; learn to like him, and teach 
him, by your zeal and integrity, to like you.” 
In conversation on this subject, the afternoon 
passed rapidly away. Edward became agitated 
and impatient as evening drew near; for then, 
or in the morning, at latest, he was to receive 
tidings from Mr. Saville. He hardly touched 
his supper. Hastily swallowing a cup of tea, he 
seated himself at the window to watch for the 
footman. But “the twilight died into the dark,” 
and no letter came. 

Anne had cleared away the table, and now 
proceeded to light the lamps, and resume the 


sewing which occupied her as usual. “Come, 
Edward,” she said, anxious to divert her broth- 
er’s attention from dwelling so closely on the 
expected arrival of the letter, “sit up here, by 
me, and read a little while. You have not open- 
ed this magazine, which our good neighbor, Mrs. 
Willoughby, sent ii to you by Harry. I antici- 
pate quite a treat from its pages.” 

“ Ah—well—I suppose it is best,” he said, ris- 
ing, and drawing down the curtain; “for I see 
no prospect of a letter to-night.” 

Seating himself by the table, be opened the 
magazine, and selecting an article, commenced 
feading aloud, while Anne listened. Soon, as 
heentered into the spirit of his subject, he for- 
got letters, business, situations, triumphs, disap- 

" pointments, and even poverty itself; and so did 
Anne. In the midst of the reading, there came 
a knock at the door, and Edward, hastening to 
open it, with the expectation of finding the post- 
man with a letter, found instead—Mr. Saville. 

Surprised and overjoyed at seeing him, and 
fluttering with hope, Edward ushered him in, 
and presented him to Anne, over whose sweet, 
serious countenance a trace of astonishment 
also flitted faintly, as she rose to welcome him. 
He had come to tell Edward about the situation 
for which he had applied, and Edward was im- 
measurably disappointed on learning that it had 
been filled that morning by another. Mr. Sa- 
ville himself was not less so; for he had so earn- 
estly trusted thet Mr. Willis would announce it 
on his return as still vacant. 

“TJ have regretted a thousand times,” he said, 
“that you were not twenty-four hours earlier ; 
for then there would not have been a question of 
your success. I need not tell you, if it had been 
in my power, I should have entered you imme- 
diately. As it is, I have secured a similar situa- 
tion for you in the house of Burton, Martin & 
Co., if you choose to accept it.” 

Edward thanked him warmly for his kindness. 
From despondency, he was suddenly raised to 
cheerfulness by this unexpected announcement. 
He expressed his gratitude with sparkling eyes. 

“Bat you have taken a great deal of trouble 
for my sake, sir,” said he. “I could not have 


“ Your 
an act,” returned Mr. Saville, gently, interrupt- 
ing him; “for you would, in all probability, 
have gained the place if I had not recommended 
you. All you have to do now is to call on these 
gentlemen to-morrow, and give them your de- 
eision.. Your desk is ready for you there when- 
ever you choose to take possession of it.” 
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The matter was settled ; and now Mr. Saville, 
dismissing business affairs from his mind, pro- 
ceeded to carry out the purpose for which, in 
reality, he had chiefly come out from the city 
this evening, viz., that of forming a closer ac- 
quaintance with Edward, and making some 
progress in that of Anne. With the disposition 
he possessed towards both, this was a thing not 
difficult. A happy evening went by in that poor 
little dwelling ; and at its close, when Mr. Saville 
arose to take his departure, Edward and Anne 
had lighter and more joyous hearts, surer hopes 
for the fature, than they had known these many 
days. The old eight-day clock in the corner 
struck ten as he took up his hat. 

“ See,” he said, smiling, “how yon have made 
me forget time! You must watch the clock for 
me the next time I come. I have full fifteen 
minutes, however, in which to reach the omni- 
bus office ; haven’t I, Edward ?”’ 

“Fully that, sir; and you will be in good 
season, then.” 

“That is well. Come in early to-morrow. 
Good night, now. Good night, Miss Cameron.” 
He clasped a hand of each, and was gone. 

“Anne,” said Edward, “I am not quite sure 
that this is net alla dream. I can scarcely be- 
lieve in the existence of such good fortune—or 
the possession of such a friend as Mr. Saville.” 

He little knew how soon he was to realize the 
worth of that friend. 


“T like him, sir. He is steady, industrious 
and faithful ; punctual to the second, and has a 
head for business that will make his fortune in 
something less than no time, Mr. Saville! I 
acknowledge my indebtedness to you, sir, for 
recommending him to me. I would venture to 
say that I am at this moment some thousands of 
dollars richer than I should be if another filled 
his place.” 

Mr. Saville’s countenance expressed the plea- 
sure he felt. “I am glad—sincerely glad,” he 
returned, “‘to hear this; both for his sake and 
yours. Your assurance affords me the deepest 
gratification, for I have an earnest imterest in his 
welfare. I had confidence in him when I refer- 
red him to you for a situation, and I felt that it 
would not be misplaced ; but I hardly hoped to 
receive such an optaion as this of yours in so 
short a time.” 

“You shall hear something better still of the 
boy before three years are gone. Edward has 
been with me exactly eighteen months now. In 
as many more, you shall hear frem him again.” 
And bidding Mr. Saville good morning, My. 
Burton went his way. 
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expected this of you. I cannot tell you how | 
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‘Cheering news was all this. Mr. Saville told 
it to Anne that evening, when he went out, as he 
frequently did now, to see the brother and sister, 
after business hours; and her very heart was 
gladdened by it. That her brother filled his 
place, and that he gave full satisfaction to his 
employers, was evident from the increase made 
in his salary the second year; but for such ac- 
counts of him as this, from the lips of Mr. Bur- 
ton himself, she was totally unprepared; and 
Mr. Saville and she talked of it together with 
fall hearts. ‘ 
We touch upon that period said to compose 
a part of the life of every man and woman liv- 
ing. It commenced with Edward Cameron dur- 
ing the school days of Caroline Burton, who 
_ ame once ina while to the store, after school 
‘was dismissed, to see her father. Sometimes it 
was with an errand for her mother, sometimes 
without any errand at all, but because “‘ she 
wanted to walk hbme with father to dinner.” 

Often lingering a moment or two, to look at 
this thing and that, to run over the columns of 
the Transcript, or warm her feet at the counting- 
room stove; and seldom going away without a 

- smile, and a graceful inclination of her proud 
head to blushing Edward Cameron, to whom 
she had quietly and skilfully taught the lesson 
of love at first sight. By-and-by a few words 
were exchanged on such occasions, timid and 
unpresuming enough on his part; for he was a 
poor boy, and she, his master’s daughter ; sweet, 
affable and gracious on hers, for she would en- 
courage her bashful lover. Caroline Burton was 
seventeen, and had her share of woman’s tact; 
but she was not coquetting with him—far from it. 
She had been struck with his beauty and grace of 
manner; and listening to her father’s praises of 
the young man’s business talents, and predic- 
tions of his success in life, looked forward to her 
own future. 

The year that beheld her emancipation from 
school, saw also Edward Cameron entering into 
business for himself,with the brightest prospect 
of success. Mr. Burton, with the most un- 
bounded admiration for Edward’s energies dnd 
capabilities, bestowed freely upon him, first, am- 
ple means for beginning a business career of his 
own, and—well, we will pause a moment. 

The change in the respected positions of Ed- 
ward Cameron and Caroline Burton did not 
cause them to lose sight of each other. Edward 
occasionally called at the office of Mr. Saville ; 
and one afternoon it was, with something suspi- 

ciously like a blush, and an attempted noncha- 

lance of manner and tone : “ Mr. Saville, if you 
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are going out home this evening, will you tell 
Anne not to expect me so early as usual? I 
shall probably take tea at the house of Mr. 
Burton.” 

“ Very well, Edward, I will deliver your mes- 
sage,” Mr. Saville would quietly answer. 

Then he would take his way out of town, and 
spend the evening by Anne’s pleasant fireside ; 
Edward returning at ten, in season to reach 
home at the time of Mr. Saville’s usual leave- 
taking. 

Again it was: “Mr. Saville, will you tell 
Anne this evening, that Mr. Burton wishes me 
to attend the —— Lecture with his family ‘— 
and so she need not keep the table waiting.” 

Finally, these engagements with Mr. Burton 
became so frequent as to put into Anne’s ideas 
some notion of the existing state of affairs; and 
an adroit question which she put to Mr. Saville, 
discovered to her that she was not alone in her 
surmises. She had never heard of Mr. Burton’s 
having daughters—especially one of eighteea, 
beautiful, accomplished, and a belle. Now, how- 
ever, it was sufficiently plain about Edward’s 
frequent engagements in that quarter. 

At length, Edward, at the expiration of six 
months after entering into business for himself, 
announced to Anne his engagement to the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Burton. He had anticipated the be- 
trayal of considerable astonishment; but, to his 
relief, she received the news very quietly. 

“ How soon are you to be married, Edward *” 
she asked; “or have you not yet settled that 
point ?” 

“Tt is already decided. We are to be mar- 
ried in three months.” 

“So soon? I should think—that is, would it 
not be advisable to wait until you can depend 
upon your business more fully, to support an 
establishment such as that which Mr. Burton’s 
daughter will no doubt require ?” 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to wait, Anne. In- 
deed, Mr. Burton himself thinks so. My affairs 
are prospering finely. I could not wish to do 
better than I am doing at present, or to have 
better prospects.” 

“Shall you go directly to housekeeping ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Burton himself gives us our 
house, and furnishes it. And now let us throw 
aside all this debating on ways and means, and 
tell me, Anne, that you congratulate me on my 
happiness, and desire all sorts of blessings to 
fall on my fortunate head !”” 

“TI do sincerely congratulate you, Edward !— 
for your happiness is very dearto me. I pray 
that every blessing may be yours.” 


“A thousand thanks, my pretty Anne!, But 
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now tell me—for I assure you, Iam not at all 

flattered by your willingness to let me get mar- 

ried,—don’t you feel the least bit sorry about it *? 

Frankly, now.” 

She looked serious. ‘“ Of course, Edward, I 
shall experience some pain in the thought of our 
separation ; but if it is for your happiness, I 
shall become reconciled to your loss.” 

“Nay; but you will not lose me, Anne. You 
will come and live with us, as soon as we get 
settled ; and then we shall be as happy as ever.” 
Anne: shook her head. “ Nonsense, you wilful 
Anne Cameron !” and he pulled her ear. “ You 
will come! Wife or no wife, J can’t do without 
you.” 

“ You will learn to, sir. There is no question 
whatever on that score. But I will give you the 
liberty to come and see me whenever you please.” 

“Thou most indulgent—thanks! But, with- 
out acknowledging my point relinquished, let 
me tell you something else: I want to bring 
Miss Burton—Caroline—to see you. May I 
some afternoon ?” 

“ Whenever she likes to come, I shall be hap- 
py to see her.” 

“ Next Thursday shall it be, Anne ?”’ 

“ Any day you please.” 

“Next Thursday it shall be, then.” 

Anne looked up with an air of amusement. 

“How coolly you dispose of Miss Burton’s 
time! How do you know that the young lady 
is not engaged for the day you name?” she 
asked. 

“ Simply because I examined her list of the 
week’s engagements this evening. She has 
promised to place that day at my disposal ; so 
to-morrow I shall speak to her about coming 
out here.” 

This conversation occurred on Monday even- 
ing. The following afternoon, Mr. Saville came 
out at half-past three. : 

“ Anne,” he said, “I have come to spend the 
afternoon with you.” 

She smiled. “You have? Thank you! Sit 
down.” 

He took a seat beside her, on her favorite ot- 
toman. “ And to tease you to go and see ‘ Rich- 
elieu ’ with me this evening. Will you go?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“And now talk to me, Anne—or read ; some- 
thing or other, for I have the headache.” 

“I am sorry for you,” she said, gently. 
“Take this large chair. Lean back and rest 
your head—so. Keep very still. And now,” 
with quiet playfulness, “ at the risk of your call- 
ing me an old woman, I am going to make you 

2 cup of tea.” 


“Anne, you are not an old woman; you are 
the dearest little girl in the world. Only ex- 
ceedingly wilful ; and that is why I let you have 
your own way now. Away with you, and make 
haste back 

She vanished, with a smile. * The kitchen fire 
was burning briskly, and boiling water was at 
hand.. In something less than fifteen minutes, 
Anne was at Mr. Saville’s side again, with cup 
and saucer. 

“ Drink, now,” she said, giving it to him. “I 
allow you precisely five minutes—neither more 
nor less—in which to dispose of it.” 

* Little witch! you’ve made it strong enough 
for—” 

“The cure of your headache. Drink! and. 
when that is-gone, you shall have more.” 

He obeyed. A second cup, ‘stronger than the 
first, followed. And then she sat down finally, 
with a book, and commenced reading to him. 
The atmosphere about him was of golden quiet. 
Anne had drawn the blind partly down to soften 
the bright afternoon light. Her voice, low and 
sweet, had a dreamy, soothing influence, as she 
read. The nervous, racking pain in his head, 
induced by severe exertion, both bodily and 
mental, for the last week, yielded gradually to a ~ 
delicious sense of rest. Before an hour had 
elapsed, his headache was entirely dissipated. 
He made her put the book away, then, and talk 
with him. 

She told him of Edward’s approaching mar- 
riage. He looked thoughtful—reflective—even 
somewhat grave, Anne thought, but said little 
on the subject, merely inquiring if she had seen 
Miss Burton. Her reply in the negative elicited 
no further remark, and a different topic was 
introduced. That evening they went together 
to the theatre. 

“I wonder,” said Anne, as they entered the 
vestibule, “if Edward will not be here to-night 
with Miss Burton?” For he had remained in 
town, instead of coming out home. 

“Possibly,” returned her companion ; “ but 
what made you think of it ?” 

At that moment, a small group of ladies and 
gentlemen coming slowly by them, attracted the 
attention of Anne. Two very beautiful young 
girls were in advance of the others. One of 
them, the taller, possessed the most grace and 
elegance of figure and carriage, and the most 
fascinating countenance Anne had ever beheld ; 
and the whole was veiled with a haughty, majes- 
tic air, worthy of the pride of which it was born. 

In the second, the more petite and pretty of 
the pair, Anne immediately recognized a former 
playmate of hers—one with whom she had con- 
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stantly associated, in childhood, when they re- 
sided in the city, and her father, Robert Camer- 
on, was a man-of wealth and note, Ellen Ache- 
son evidently recognized her, also ; for, regard- 
ing Anne a moment as she passed, she turned 
quickly to her companion, and whispered some 
hasty words, in which Anne distinctly heard 
Edward’s name and her own. 

Instantly, the lofty beauty turned, casting her 
magnificent eyes upon our heroine with a cold, 
brief glance, and, giving haughty utterance to 
some scornful remark concerning “poor rela- 
tions,” the substance of which was sufficiently 
audible to the ear of its object, was turning 
away; but at that moment the stern regard of 
Mr. Saville arrested her, with the words dying 
on her lips, and the crimson blushes covering 
her face, she stood quite still—thunderstruck— 
astonished—mortified. For one instant, with a 
clear, cold, searching glance, he held her eyes, 
faltering and ashamed, fixed on his, telling her 
that he had heard her heartless words. 

“Good evening, Miss Burton!” he said, in a 
voice of icy severity, accompanied by a freezing 
inclination of the head; then drawing the hand 
of his companion more closely within his arm, 
he moved on. 

Anne’s face was very pale as he glanced down- 
ward at it. He pressed her hand tenderly in his 
own. “Dear Anne,” he whispered, “she is un- 
worthy even of your contempt !” 

And she crushed down the stinging sense of 
pain that throbbed. in her breast. She felt that 
he spoke the truth. 

What a meeting, the jirst, between two des- 
tined so soon to be related! Caroline Burton’s 
pride had received a most humiliating fall. She 
had been introduced to Mr. Saville, by her fa- 
ther, but a few weeks since, and flattered herself 
that she was able to gain his admiration, as se- 
carely, if not, perhaps, quite as easily, as that of 
the score of others who had been the objects of 
her skilful and finished coquetry. He had met 
her only once, and then by chance, during the 
interval; and to meet with this downfall, the 
third time of seeing him, was too degrading. If 
she had known, however, the contemptuous 
opinion he had always entertained of her, she 
would have been less confident all along. 

In the surprise and pain of this disagreeable 
rencontre, Anne had forgotten to notice whether 
Edward formed one of the Burton party. A 
moment’s reflection, afterwards, convinced her 
thatsthis could not be the case ; for had he been, 
he would of course have seen Mr. Saville and 
herself ; and the probability was, that Miss Bur- 
ton would not have dared thus to have spoken. 


Daring the second act of the play, however, 
she saw him enter their box, and seat himself 
beside Miss Burton. Desiring, if pdssible, to 
avoid attracting his attention, Anne immediately 
averted her face, and endeavored to give herself 
wholly to the proceedings on the stage. Forta- 
nately, he failed to notice her. 

The enjoyment of Mr. Saville and herself was 
somewhat damped by the disagreeable scene 
which had occurred ; but the interest of the 
play was not entirely dissipated in consequence ; 
and Mr. Saville’s fine eyes beamed with plea- 
sure, as ever and anon he marked, in Anne’s 
earnest and expressive countenance, her heart- 
felt sympathy with and admiration of the bean- 
tiful and heroic Julia. 

At the close of the performance, they hastened 
out of town, arriving there a full hour before 
the return of Edward. He was much surprised 
to learn that Mr. Saville agd Anne had been so 
near him all the evening; and equally so that 
they had not made him aware of the fact; but 
Anne made some satisfactory answer, shrinking 
from explaining to him the real cause. He re- 
mained ignorant of the unpleasant circumstance 
that had taken place this evening, therefore ; and 
affairs relative to his engagement with Miss Bur- 
ton progressed to their consummation. 

The next morning—we may as well mention 
here—he took occasion to say to Anne, that he 
had spoken to Miss Burton about the visit on 
Thursday ; but she regretted much her dress- 
maker had set that particular day for the transac: 
tion of some affairs with her concerning the 
quantities of sewing to be done in preparation 
for her wedding ; so she was obliged reluctantly 
to postpone the proposed visit. The gently- 
worded excuse was all-suflicient for Edward ; 
but Anne heard it with feelings in exact con- 
trast to his. She understood its meaning; Miss 
Burton had no desire to visit her lover’s “ poor 
relation!” The excuse was feigned. 

The three months passed rapidly away. Miss 
Burton took care to avoid a repetition of the invi- 
tation so little to be desired—especially since 
that affair !—which she was relieved to find never 
had been disclosed to Edward. She wished to 
shun another meeting with her beforé her mar- 
riage, and yet awake no suspicions in the mind 
of Edward. Afterward, she cared hardly at 
what price she kept clear of her. At the same 
time she went to pass a few weeks, previous to 
her bridal, with some friends residing at a dis- 
tance, and thus decreased still further the chance 
of forming this dreaded acquaintance. 

Edward again brought up the subject of his 
sister’s residing with him after his marriage. 
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He was somewhat discomposed by her gentle 
but steady refusal to accede to this plan. 

“Then, Anne,” he said, “I shall settle an in- 
ceme upon you, from my property, sufficient to 
enable you to take what course you please.” 

She would not even consent to that; she 
would live in this little home, where she had 
lived since her father’s death, and recommence 
her old mode of earning a subsistence. She 
preferred it to dependence upon her brother’s 
means. 

Edward was by turns sorrowful and angry. 
What was his wealth to him, if she was in pov- 
erty? Should he ever take any comfort, while 
living in the midst of luxury and affluence, and 
knowing that his sister, who had toiled so many 
years to make him what he was, was drudging 
for her daily bread ? No! The memory of those 
days nerved him ; he declared that he would not 
rest until she consented to one or the other of 
his plans. He appealed to Mr. Saville, and the 
latter answered, that although Anne had an un- 
doubted right to adopt either of those plans, he 
applauded the resolution she had taken. The 
brother had no power to alter the face of things. 
And here his unhappiness began—the realiza- 
tion of the truth of Anne’s old warning, that 
wealth might prove a source of trouble, instead 
of comfort. He never dreamed how much more 
deep and bitter was that realization to become 
ere long. 

The marriage was solemnized at church, one 
Tuesday morning, at ten. Mr. Saville and 
Anne came into town to witness the ceremony, 
and returned home as soon as it was over. She 
tried bravely to be cheerful ; but the tears would 


come. She had lost her brother—ghe felt it; 
and had gained—no sister. That might have 
been a partial recompense—the possession of a 
sister’s love; but she was Edward’s wife—that 
was all. Mr. Saville said little concerning this 
marriage ; but he felt the more deeply. It was 
& subject he disliked to discuss; for he was con- 
vinced that the union was by no means the 
most judicious which the young man could have 


formed. He foresaw much unhappiness arising 
from it. 


It had been consummated, however; and the 
young couple commenced housekeeping immedi- 
ately, in a style of which Cameron’s fashionable 


friends quite approved. Thoy declared her me- 
nage perfect, and her husband the most charming 
man! and she secretly congratulated herself on 
having secured him. Nobody ever made any 
inquiries about the quiet sister, who lived in 
comparative obscurity, out of town. Such in- 


quirics would have been exceedingly trouble- 
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some ; and Mrs. Cameron was secretly glad that 
her name was never mentioned ; for she still re- 
tained her old horror of “ poor relations ;” and 
more than that, now she wished to shun her for 
the recollection of that scene in which her own 
pride and arrogance had been so wounded and 
humbled by Mr. Saville. 

She never spoke to Mr. Saville now when they 
met—indeed, she would scarcely have been able, 
for he never gave her the opportunity. But she 
flattered her self-love and desire of retaliation, 
by imagining that the slight was entirely on her 
part. She had first wondered, and then been 
angry, at seeing him in company with ‘that 
girl ;” and next, vowed undying animosity to- 
wards him, for “ putting her down,” as she ex- 
pressed it, so completely in hex presence. “ What 
a triumph it must have been to her!” soliloquized 
the angry beauty.. “And then to take her part 
against me! What right had he to do it? What 
is he to her?” Mrs. Cameron had not the re- 
motest idea, either of what he was to Anne, or 
what he was to be. Had she possessed the 
knowledge, her wrath would have increased a 
thousand fold. 

Meanwhile, Anne continued to reside in the 
quiet home where she had dwelt before her broth- 
er’s marriage. She was resolute in her design 
of earning her own subsistence henceforth ; she 
would not receive a dollar from Edward. Cer- 
tainly it was her right to accept the settlement 
he wished to make, for le was her brother; but 
she put aside all question of right ; her very soul 
rose up against the idea of being dependent on 
Caroline Cameron’s husband for the slightest fa- 
vor. She carried out her design, and felt a satis- 


faction unspeakable in knowing that if she had 
but a crust, it was the bread of liberty; that she 
was indebted for it to her own hand—not to the 
bounty of others. 

Mr. Saville, sitting by her side, in his frequent 
visits, and watching her busy fingers, in their 
untiring industry, often grew (or pretended to) 
impatient. 

“Anne,” he would say, *perhaps, “what an 
indefatigable little worker you are! You keep 
that needle going so steadily, so unceasingly, 
that it really seems to me, sometimes, as if I 
must take breath for it. The poor thing is tired. 
Be merciful, and give it a respite from labor!” 

“T can’t,” said she, laughingly, as he attempt- 
ed to draw it from her hands. “It is all that 
keeps my needle bright, the exercise I give it. 
Besides—” 

“Excuse me, Anne; I don’t want to woe 
that additional plea. You have been working 


all day, You are tired,” 
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“Tam not tired. I hardly know my hand is 
moving. The motion is merely mechanical. I 
listen to you, and never should suspect my nee- 
dle of working, if you did not make me think of 
it,” she said. 

“ Well, then, you will spoil your eyes by sew- 
ing so Canstantly. Such unremitting toil is in- 
jurious. I must have a voice in the matter.” 

He removed the sewing gently from her hands, 
and put it in her work-basket. 

“IT see, Anne, since Edward went way, you 
are very independent in matters of this kind ; 
and, as I find now, very wilful, also. What do 
you mean to do when you are an old woman ? 
Work in this way ?” 

“Yes, sir, if I live to be an old woman.” 

_ “TI think it very likely you will, if you take 
care of yourself now. But consider that you 
will be unable to sew then, even with spectacles 
(think, Anne, of your wearing spectacles!) if 
you are not more attentive to the care of your 
sight, while you are young. Will you promise 
me not to sew in the evenings ?” 

“T should read ; that would be quite as bad.” 

“Will you promise me not to sew ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“You wilful little thing !” 

He said it half playfully, half sadly; and, 
with his head resting on his hand, sat looking 
thoughtfully into the fire. Presently he lifted 
up his head. 

“Anne, your father was a Scot. Were you 
ever in his country ?” 

«« When I was a child, I spent three years there 
with my mother. Edward was born there.” 

“ Did you like Scotland ?” 


“Yes; but I grew homesick, after a time, 
My mother tried to make me like it, so as to 
stay longer; but she failed. We came back, 
and J cried for joy.” 

“You would not make it your home, then ?” 

“No.” 

“ Not even for three years more ?” 

She shook her head. “I should like jt less 
now than then, when history and romance threw 
around it, for a time, such a charm as made me 
forget my own home. But nothing could ever 
hold me there. Home is home; and Scotland, 
though it was my father’s and mother’s, was not 


mine.” 

“And now do you not think you should be 
able to content yourself there for a while—per- 
haps a year, or two, or it may be even, three, or 
four, or five ?”’ 

With a dreamy look in her eyes, she shook 
her head again, slowly, “ No—no—no.” 


He did not pursue the subject, Anne, carried 


back to her former life there, and occupied with 
reminiscences of it, did not think of asking him 
the reason of his interest in the subject. 

The next time he came, there was something 
in the expression of his countenance that struck 
her with a feeling of apprehension. Apprehen- 
sion of —she scarcely knew what. Nothing 
pleasant, however ; for his usual calmness, both 
of countenance and demeanor, was something 
else than calmness now; and Anne soon knew 
why. He was about to go to Scotland, on busi- 
ness which would detain him there for an indefi- 
nite period of time. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “ our conversa- 
tioron the subject of a residence there, the last 
time Icame? I was afraid, then, that I should 
be obliged to make this journey. I tried to coax 
a favorable opinion of the place out of you, to 
cheer me with the hope that I might make my 
exile sweeter! Anne, tell me, could you not 
say something pleasanter about Scotland for my 
sake? For the sake of making me happy ?” 

He held her hands clasped in his own—his 
glance reading hers with the intent earnestness 
of suspense. A thrill ran through her from 
head to foot; 2 flash of emotion, that came, and 
was gone; and the throbbing heart beat quietly 
again. Light had opened to her—how sweet! 
But she turned from it; it was too late now. 

“T told you,” she said. “You asked me, 
and I answered.” ; 

With a pale cheek, and calm and gentle utter- 
ance, she spoke. A shadow of pain passed over 
his brow. 

“Anne, I may be gone a very long time. I 
shall be alone—a stranger in a strange land.” 


She made no reply; she lifted not even her 
eyes to his face; and he read the silent negative 
to his heart’s earnest plea, and said no more. 

It was the last time he should see her before 
his departure. He asked her to write some- 
times—if only to acknowledge the receipt of his 
letters ; and gave her his address. Bidding her 
adieu at the door that evening, he said : 

“Anne, I dare to think that all this might 
have been otherwise, but for my awkwardness at 
first. Now I must wait.” 

She gave him her hand in silence ; but he 
drew her to his breast, touching her brow slight- 
ly and reverently with his lips; and then, with a 
whispetpd blessing, an almost inaudible farewell, 
he was gone. 

When August was at its close, he went away ; 
and Anne, as she stood by her hearth alone, af- 
ter he was gone, wondered drearily if she should 
ever see him again. The little cottage was a 


very desert now, Sho was nearly always alone. 
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At intervals her brother came out to see her. 
He was not now the Edward Cameron of a year 
previous. Toil and carg had set a stamp on his 
countenance ; and he was only twenty-two. 

He asked her not to blame him for coming so 
seldom ; for his business demanded every mo- 
ment he could give to it. He felt it a hard 
thing that he could not come oftener; and the 
weary, bitter tone in which he uttered the words, 
made the darkest of all the mourning of’her 
heart. 

He never spoke now of his sister’s coming to 
see him—to see his wife; never mentioned the 
name -of that wife to his sister; neither did 
Anne speak of her. For he knew, now, the dis- 
like of Mrs. Cameron for his sister; she took 
no pains to conceal it from him.’ He knew, too, 
that sister was very well aware of it, and had 
been so much longer than he. He knew why 
Caroline Burton never could visit her, why his 
sister had refused to come to their house, or to 
receive assistance from him after his marriage ; 
but the knowledge came too late; he could not 
repair the evil now ; he could only plunge deep- 
er and deeper into the toils and struggles of life, 
and try to forget it. But that was of no avail ; 
it only camie back with a double sting when he 
wentsto see his sister. Bitterly he looked on her 
gentle face, that had grown of late as quiet and 
grave as in the old days when he knew her first. 

“Anne,” he said to her, “is this the recom- 
pense I have given you for your years of toil, en- 
durance, self denial for my sake? Was it for 
this, the best energies of your being were ex- 
hausted, and every thought, and hope, and 
prayer centered on my well-being? Do you re- 
member the time when I used to talk about the 
wealth and honor I should attain to when I 
should reach manhood?—and promise it all to 
you for the goodness you had shown me? And 
I let the bloom of your lifetime wither in your 
toil and struggles for me, and here is the re- 
ward I give you!—to toil still for your daily 
bread ; to wear out the rest of life, here, in pov- 
erty and loneliness, apart from me; a stranger 
te my home—the home for which I left you! 
I do not deserve a man’s name! I have no 
right to a place among my fellows!” And he 
cast himself into a seat, with his face buried in 
his hands. 

In vain. the sister tried to cheer himgthough 
her own voice trembled, and her eyes were blind 
with silent tears ; for he was more unhappy than 
herself. In vain she told him she wished for no 
reward—her choice been a voluntary one, 
and she was happy in his prosperity ; he never 
ceased to reproach himself. And leaving her, 


he would go to such an unhappy home, that he 
wished a thousand times he had never seen it. 
That splendid home was hateful to him ; for it 
had cost him his peace of mind. The fascinat- 
ing wqman, whom he had made his wife, cold- 
hearted, haughty and arrogant now that she had 
gained her own ends, cared little how he was 
wounded by her unfeeling pride, by her scorn- 
fully expressed resolutions to keep herself out of 
the way of intercourse with people who would 
only be incumbrances on her. 

Day after day, now, the burden grew harder 
to bear; his wealth, given as he had sought it, 
became to him the curse of Midas. At length 
there was a convulsion in the commercial world, 
a crumbling of firm foundations—a fall; and 
among the ruins lay what was once Edward 
Cameron’s wealth. He smiled; his wife was 
pass>nate—miserable ; she would not exist in 
poverty; she would go home to her father’s 
house. 

But not so; for the house of Burton, Martin 
& Co. was a wreck; ther@ was nothing left of 
the splendor that had dazzled so many. Her 
father could not give her the olden luxuries she 
had known. No, she must share her husband’s 
poverty. With many angry tears, she reproach- 

her husband with his loss—taunted, upbraid- 
ed, instead of sympathizing with him. 

* * * 

Three years had from the time of Mr. 
Saville’s departure. On Christmas night, Anne 
Cameron sat by her lonely hearth, thinking of 
divers things that had been in the past, and were 
in the present; of many changes that had taken 
place, within these eight past years, since Ed- 
ward went that morning to seek a situation; 
within these five years past, since he had been 
in business for himself, since his marriage; 
thinking of his failure, which had happened so 
lately, and wondering whether, as he said, it 
was a stroke that would be better for him than 
prosperity ; pitying his beautiful and delicate 
wife, and wishing, for her sake, this blow could 
have been less severe. Ana then she thought of 
other things ; home came her heart, bearing blessed 
memories on its wings, and filled with blessings for 
a wanderer who came not to this lonely hearth 
now. She remembered Mr. Saville; wondering 
if he, too, sat, alone this Christmas evening by 
his fireside in Scotland, thinking of the past. 
A letter of his lay open on her lap; a kind, 
pleasant, brotherly letter, that spoke to her as he 
used to speak. She had been reading it to- 
night ; she prayed now for the writer, and the 
tears gathered, heavy and large, beneath her 


closed lids, as she sat with her head bowed upon 
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her clasped hands. Many a one of those tears, 
slow and sorrowful, fell upon the paper, blister- 
ing its satin surface, and almost effacing the 
characters that Mr. Richard Saville’s hand had 
traced ; but she never knew it ; she wept on, un- 
conscious of everything but her desolation. 

Within that pleasant yet lonely apartment the 
glowing fire cast its crimson flush upon the walls, 
and upon the bowed figure of Anne. Without, 
the night was clear and frosty, and the Christ- 
mas stars shone as they shone that other night, 
centuries ago, when they sang together a sweet 
song, heard on the plains of Bethlehem. And 
their light fell upon a single traveller, who drew 
his®cloak about him, and hurried on past the 
many houses, whose cheerful windows beamed 
redly forth, all over the village. On he went, 
with a quicker pace; for there was another win- 
dow in the distance, shining for him. Anne 
heard the knock at the door; and hastily dash- 
ing away her tears, that Edward might not see 
them, went to let him in. 

Did they blind her vision still, that she could 
distinguish neither Edward’s form nor Edward’s 
features? But from the open doorway, the guest 
stepped into the broader light that streamed from 
the parlor fire. 

“Anne!” he said. “Anne!” 

The voice was subdued, and®quivering with 
glad emotion. He gathered her to his breast, 
and kissed her, again and again, as that pale 
face lay close to his throbbing ; and if she 
could not speak to her lover at first, it was not 
that she did not welcome his coming; for the 
long, long desert of life was past, finally, her 
weary feetpressed the green hills beyond; and 
very sweet to her was this Christmas greeting. 

All the way from Scotland, after four’years’ 
absénce, had Richard Saville come to spend that 
Christmas evening with Anne; and when, an 
hour later, Edward joined them, the party was a 
happy one indeed. 

We-will mention, en passant, a promise Mr. 
Saville won from Anne that evening—a prom- 
ise he had wished to win, and have fulfilled, be- 
fore his departure that time from home, but his 
failure in which he had rightly attributed to his 
asking the wrong question at first. Of this 
promise we will merely say, that, in winning it, 
he did not begin by asking Anne if she liked 
Scotland. 

Mr. Saville and Edward rode into tho city to- 
gether that evening, and discussed at some 
length the affairs of the latter. Edward de- 
clared that, henceforth, wealth was to him as 
chaff. He had known, he said, only unhappi- 
ness since he possessed it. 


Some three months after, Mrs. Caroline Cam- 
eron was thunderstruck to receive an invitation 
to the wedding of Anne and Mr. Saville; and 
although at first she declared that nothing could 
induce her to accept it, she reconsidered the 
matter, and presented herself on the occasion. 
She was received by Anne with sincere good 
will; by Mr. Saville, with such courtesy as suc- 
ceeded in banishing, as it was intended to, the 
recollection of former events from her mind, for 
the time. She could not but be touched, hard 
and proud as she was, by the kindness and gen- 
tleness of Anne, whom she had despised, and 
whom she was now forced to acknowledge to 
herself, was infinitely her superior in every 
respect. 

Edward was received, penniless as he was, 
into partnership with Mr. Saville, on the day of 
the marriage of the latter. He accepted this 
evidence of his brother’s favor with the deepest 
gratitude, and a determination to do his best, 
thenceforth, to deserve and use with discretion 
the gifts he received. From that time, although 
he devoted to his business the proper share of 
attention, he turned his best efforts towards the 
acquisition of treasures cf more importance 
than gold, finding himself a wiser, a better, and 
a far happier man for so doing. Confining him- 
self to a moderate style of living, he had no oc- 
casion to fear reverses of fortune; and his wife, 
obliged to gontent herself with circumstances far 
different from those to which she had all her life 
been accustomed, became, in her new position, a 
sensible woman, and a sincere convert to certain 
liberal sentiments which once she despised. 


» 


SENSITIVENESS OF A SEXTON. 


Mr. William Boodle has been dead some 
years. was my school-fellow. I 
wonld have undertaken anything for Boodle while 
living, but I could not undertake for him when 
dead. The idea of burying Billy Boodle, my 
ae Sey from my cradle—we were put into 

reeches the very same day—with whom I had 
passed simultaneously through all the epochs 
—rattles—drums—go-carts— kites — tops — bats 
—skates—the idea of shovelling the cold earth 
upon him was too much. 1 would have buried 
the governor and council with the greatest pleas- 
ure, but Billy Boodle !—no—I couldn’t. So I 
‘helings perfectly —Deslangs 
comprehen 
with the Dead. 

LitERaTURE.—It 0 a back door out of 
the bustle of the busy world into a garden of 
moral intellectual fruits and flowers, the key of 
which is denied to the best of mankind. Our 
happiness no longer lives on charity, nor bids 
fair for a fall, by leaning on another’s pleasure 
for our repose.—Dr. Young. 
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His day has departed—no soul energetic 

Mlumines his brow with a glory prophetic; 

And few are the deeds of affection and duty 

That spring from his visions of blossom and beauty. 


Forever entranced with the sweetness of regions 
Where airy creations are moving in legions, 

He yields to the fetters that softly have bound him, 
And falieth a prey to the scoffers around him. 


His spirit can sympathize not with the stirring, 
Or marvel like others at wonders occurring ; 

Or sigh with the weeping, or smile with the jesting, 
Or feel interested in things interesting. 


For now he forgetteth the glowing ambition 
That promised to better his worldly condition ; 
And still in the web of his theories striving, 
He moveth in circles, at nothing arriving. 


While others are sweeping to ports in the distance, 
His soul, on the shallows and sands of existence, 
Unable to move from the bank where it landed, 
Is left like a noble old galleon stranded. 


His mind in the world with the thoughts that it thinketh, 
Is lone as a lake where the buffalo drinketh, 

Where islands of beauty their shadows are throwing, 
And waters remain, neither ebbing nor flowing. 

And thus there are thousands who dream without doing, 
Who hope for the glory, yet shun the pursuing; 

Nor feel that each vision of fruitage and meadows, 
Teself but a shade, must reward them with shadows. 
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THE COUSINS. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


My aunt Bonner was very sentimental. She 
had read all the novels in the circulating library 
of S——, where she had been educated in a 
boarding-school. She contracted friendships, 
the most tender and pathetic, with eighteen dif- 
ferent young ladies who had thirty-six romantic 
names, such as Rosa Matilda, and the like. 
She married ; but her life-long trouble was that 
Mr. Bonner had no sensibility. Still, she was 
not much surprised, as she said she did not ex- 
pect it from men. 

In the course of time, a daughter was added 
to her family, increasing the flow of my aunt 
Bonner’s tenderness. She rejoiced exceedingly 
that the little stranger was not a boy, since now 
she could have one being trained to the true 
pitch of sentimental refinement. Without tak- 
ing much thought for the child’s physical devel- 
opment, she took great pains to bring out her sen- 
sibilities, as she said; and succeeded to her sat- 
isfaction in finding that little Laura was turning 
out a very respectable sentimentalist. 


At twelve years of age, she looked as if she 
had been reared on mountain dew and chopped 
rose leaves, so much did her mother fear that 
good wholesome food would make her darling 
coarse and robust. Laura was indeed growing 
up a delicate, fragile thing, inheriting more of 
her mother’s languishing ways than was quite 
pleasing to the father, who presented one of those 
singular contrasts to his wife which we so often 
see and wonder at, in matrimonial life. My 
aunt’s husband was a shrewd, practical man of 
business; very benevolent and public-spirited, 
without a spice of romance in his composition, 
and heartily wishing his wife would not turn his 
books on mercantile law out of the room, to rfkke 
way for her favorite reading. 

Mr. Bonner was guardian to young Lewis 
Clinton, the son of one of his dearest friends, 
who, dying, bequeathed his son to the best man 
he knew; and he received the trust, and the 
compliment it implied, with equal heartiness and 
good will. He had placed the boy at school, and 
afterwards at college, where he had distinguished 
himself in a manner highly gratifying to Mr. 
Bonner, who now left him to choose his own 
path. He delighted his guardian, by deciding to 
remain with him, and employ his time and the 
fortune left him by his father, in the pursuits of 
mercantile life.* As the son of his old friend, 
Mr. Bonner felt bound to offer him rooms in his 
own house, if ig would be more agreeable to his 
taste than a bacHelor’s establishment; and Lewis 
was glad to accept, what he had never yet known, 
something like a real home. 

Laura was now eighteen, and Lewis treated 
her with a calm respectfulness that she did not 
quite relish, and which her mother liked as little. 
They expected the young heir would have shown 
at least more than this apparent indifference to 
her, for Laura was now really pretty, and would 
have been more so, had she been more animated. 
Had they but known it, Lewis really possessed a 
fine imagination, and a heart that responded to 
the finest touches of true, genuine sensibility. 
Not that which is born of a diseased state of 
mind, and nursed by unhealthy influences, but 
that beautifal reality, before which a true heart 
bows involuntarily. He loved fine music and 
lofty poetry, though he had no talent for either ; 
but he appreciated them as he appreciated all 
other art, without being either a painter or & 
sculptor. At the same time, he disdained none 


of the appliances of common life, liking his ease 
and comfort too well to become singular in his 
tastes and habits; and falling easily into the 
fashions and customs of others, in his modes of 
living, dressing and amusements. 


‘ 


Too common by far was all this for Laura Bon- 
ner. The hero of herimagination must be some- 
thing set apart as one to worship and adore, 
True, Lewis was handsome as any of hérimagin- 
ary objects of love; his name would not disgrace 
a woman, and he rode like a knight templar, as 
her mother expressed it; but then such a cold- 
hearted indifference to all sentiment as he mani- 
fested ! and his look, so cool and unimpassioned, 
when she sang those tender lays that had so 
charmed young Fitz Clarence Warren. 

Lewis was unconquered. He liked Laura, 
and thought her amiable and pretty. He liked 
her singing, but he wished she would choose mu- 
sie of a higher character; and he would have 
been really glad if she could have conquered her 
indolence and timidity sufficiently to mount his 
beautiful horse, and try to gather health and ani- 
mation by a spirited ride among the beautiful 
scenery which surrounded them. 

But there is somebody coming in the next 
train of cars, Lewis Clinton, who will lay terrible 
siege to that impenetrable heart of yours. Uncle 
Bonner had written for his niece, Grace Scott, 
to pass the winter in his family. His sister, Mrs. 
Scott, had a very large family, of which Grace 
was the eldest daughter. When Mr. Bonner had 
last visited his sister in Greenport, he had no- 
ticed the burdens which came upon his niece, who 
performed, alternately, the dutics of nursery maid 
and governess to the little tribe of Scotts, and he 
pleaded earnestly for a respite for Grace. Her 
mother would have gladly consented; but how 
was she to manage, with Mr. Scott’s limited in- 
come, to spare her, when she was so useful to the 
children, and so kind and attentive to all their 
wants? Mr. Bonner, in the fulness of his benev- 

olence, paid for six months’ tuition at a good 
school, for the three eldest, and recommended the 
daughter of one of his clerks as a substitute for 
Grace in the nursery. He had been obliged, how- 
ever, to write for her three times, before the 
handsome outfit which he had given her could 
be made ready, as two of the children were at- 
tacked with measles, and only Grace could nurse 
thom. 

For a few weeks, Laura had almost compelled 
Mr. Clinton’s attentions. Perhaps she had quar- 
relled with the handsome “ De Warren ;” at any 
rate, she had played on her guitar, when he was 
by, and selecting the most love-lorn songs, she 
would fix her melancholy eyes upon his face, and 
sigh as if from some hidden trouble. At first he 
was vexed; but at length he became really 
touched, and found himself oftener listening than 

he ought, to her peculiar class of melodies. 
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guitar renewed it. Aunt Bonner looked on com- 
placently, and the love which Laura did not dis- 
guise, went far to awaken some interest. He be- 
gan to think her more interesting, and matters 
seemed certainly to progress. So, at least, the 
mother thought. She liked Lewis much, and 
had often wished that his good qualities could be 
joined to a sensibility like that which charmed 
her in Mr. Warren, who, she feared, after all, 
would not make Laura happy. It was true thas 
she thought Lewis rather common-place; but 
Laura would soften down those little ronghnesses 
which he had acquired at college, and “on the 
whole,” as she said to Laura, when complaining 
of his indifference, “ you will get along as well 
as papa and I do.” 

Not a werd did they hint to Mr. Bonner all the 
while this by-play was going on, for they knew 
that he would scoff at their silly attempts to 
manage a man like Clinton. Besides he had 
other designs for his.ward. He hoped, earnestly, 
that Clinton would fancy Grace Scott, whom he 
longed to deliver from that domestic thraldom 
which he felt would soon wear out her young life ; 
for beautiful as her sisterly affection, her patience 
and devotion to the troop of little ones at home, 
appeared to him, he could not blind himself to 
the fact that her strength and health must soon 
give way to the large demand upon both. 

in the midst of the incipient tenderness, slight 
as it was, for to Clinton’s mind, it had not yet 
attained any distinct form, Grace Scott made her 
appearance, very suddenly, one day at noon. 
Only that forenoon had her uncle received the an- 
nouncement that she would arrive in the next 
train, and without stopping to apprise them at 
home, he met her at the cars, and accompanied 
her to his house in a carriage. 

My aunt Bonner was just dressing for dinner, 
and Grace and her uncle entered the side parlor, 
where Laura was seated on a low ottoman at 
Clinton’s feet, a position which she had frequent- 
ly adopted of late, and was singing one of her fa- 
vorite songs. She rose to meet her cousin whom 
she had not seen for several years, and whom she 
could not have recognized in the noble-looking 
lady, whose full round form and healthy color 
formed a contrast to her own drooping figure 
and sallow cheek. 

* * * * » 

Grace won all their hearts before she had been 
with them a month. She read the newspaper to 
her uncle, and brought him his slippers, which 
was more than his daughter hadeverdone. She 
sewed long and diligently for Laura and her 
aunt, who both hated sewing ; and she delighted 


When she talked, the charm was broken, but the 


Mr. Clinton by accepting his offer of the beamti- 
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fal horse Selim, which Laura’s languor had al- 
ways prevented her from trying. 

Grace excelled in this accomplishment, and 
she looked beautifully in her riding habit, with 
her color heightened by exercise, and the long 
plumes half shading her face, as they mingled 
with the curls that floated on hér neck. These 
rides sealed Clinton’s fate, as far as regarded 
the two cousins. It was impossible, too, thaf he 
should not contrast Laura’s useless and visionary 
life with that of Grace, occupying every moment 
with somtthing desirable, and sacrificing her own 
comfort to that of others; or rather seeking her 
own happiness in that of those around her. He 
saw Grace exerting all her powers of taste, intel- 
leet and education, in carrying out the noblest 
purposes of her being; and he felt how nearly 
they sympathized with his own. He knew that 
she was beautiful, because the soul within her 
shone out from those great brown eyes, and ir- 
radiated that calm, clear brow ; and not from any 
mere advantage of form or color alone ; other- 
wise he would have looked upon her only as he 
looked upon some beautiful painting or statue, 
and from her uncle’s lips, he heard how she was 
idolized by the children, those truest interpreters 
of character. 

Did Grace share these feelings of love that 
were growing up fast and strong in Clinton’s im- 
penetrable heart? She sat in her room, one 
morning, somewhat listlessly for her, while her 
aunt and Laura had driven to the next town on 
a shopping expedition. Suddenly she sprang 
up, and running to,the stable, she saddled Selim 
withoug help, and mounted fora ride. It was a 
February day; but the slant sun shone brightly 
on the hard, level road, which wound under a 
sheltering cliff, and the air wes warm and bland, 
as in early spring. 

. Grace walked the horse slowly along, and gave 
up her whole soul to reverie. Too truly did she 
interpret the emotions which came thickly crowd- 
ing upon her. She tried to evade the fact that 
she was loving unasked ; but it would not be put 
aside. She used all the sophistry of which she 
was capable, and tried to call it friendship that 
she felt for Lewis Clinton, her cousin’s lover, 
as she believed him to be; but ever the reality 
came back to her, and its name was Love. 

And now came a host of terrible thoughts of 
her own wickedness, as she felt it to be, when 
she reflected that she had come here, finding, as 
she really believed, her cousin not only attached 
to Clinton, but having her attachment truly re- 
tarned. In her sudden condemnation she spoke 
aload. “I will not wait until spring, to go 
bome. I will go this very week, if my uncle 


will help me. 0, that I had never left those dar- ° 
ling children to come here and break up the 
peace of—” 

She st&rted so suddenly that her horse started 
into a fall gallop which lasted several minutes. 
When it subsided to a slower pace, in obedience 
to her gentle hand, another hand was laid upon 
Selim’s rein, and she felt, rather than saw, that 
his master was at her side. 

“Too hasty riding, by half, dear Grace,” said 
a voice, which had ever sonnded musical to her 
eat before, but which now she shrank from hear- 
ing, since the last half hour’s painful self-commr- 
nion. She turned half round with a stately air, 
and coldly said, “‘ Good morning Mr. Clipton.” 

“ Why, Grace !—Miss Scott, if you like it bet- 
ter—what has come over you? I should have 
joined you earlier, but have been detained—vex- 
atiously too, for I knew that this fine morning 
would tempt you and Selim to come here. Are 
you angry with me, Grace ? and on this morning, 
too, above all others, when I came to you, to 
ask, trustingly and hopefully, if we might tread 
the same path together through life. Your un- 
cle gave me permission to say this to you, Grace. 
He has long foreseen this. How indeed could it 
be otherwise, when he brought you Here to fix 
my fate for sorrow or happiness? Answer me, 
Grace !” 

He might have talked for an hour before Grace 
could answer; for her guperb head was bent 
down almost to Selim’s beautiful arched neck, 
and her sobs came thick and fast. 

“ Wag I mistaken after all, Miss Scott?’ he 
said, almost proudly. “ MustI take these tears 
as my refusal ?” 

His horse started at that moment, from a sud- 
den dropping of the bridle upon his neck, which 
Clinton was too much agitated to retain; and 
caracoling furiously for a moment, the animal 
backed up to a huge pile of rocks, which had 
been gathered to the roadside for some purpose, 
and seemed about to cast himself and rider down 
the precipitous descent, to.the deep growth of un- 
derbrush beneath. 

Grace turned pale, but she had presence, of 
mind to wheel her own horse round where she 
could catch the fallen rein and restore it to Clin- 
ton, shuddering at the deep ravine below them. 

“ You are a brave woman, Grace,” said Lewis, 
sadly. “ You have saved my life, but it is not 
much worth the risk you ran, unless you will let 
me devote it to your happiness.” 

“ But my cousin Laura—were you not engag- 
ed when I came here?” said Grace, looking 
round to Clinton, with a radiant smile bursting 
over ber tearful face. 


Lewis smiled gaily back ‘to her, as he told 
her that he had been all the morning listening to 
her uncle, who had informed him with a long 
sigh, that bis daughter had just accepted Fitz 
Clarence Warren. Mr. Bonner had added that 
both Laura and her mother were in quite a senti- 
mental ecstacy when he saw them into the car- 
riage that morning, at the reconciliation , which 
had taken place; “And heaven forbid,” said 
Clinton, “that I should stand in the way of such 
perfect happiness !” 

A robin—the first of the season—sang gaily 
out from the thicket which they were passing, and 
as they approached the village, the doors and 
windows were open, where fair hands were wa- 
tering the plants which were taken out to feel the 
influence of the soft, bland, spring-like wind. 
Everything in the outer world seemed to sympa- 
thize with the lovers ; and when they returned, it 
was to find the future Mrs. De Warren seated 
on her low cushion at the feet of her devoted 
Clarence, in the same position in which Grace 
had first seen her, and singing ‘‘ The last link is 
broken,” as if it were a dirge over her atta¢éhment 
for Léwis. Uncle Bonner threw up his hat, and 
shouted like a boy, regardless of the blushes of 
Grace, who escaped from the reom, half crying, 
as she met the amazed look of Aunt Bonner, 
whose penetration had failed to discover any 


love story in the family, except Laura’s. 
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POMPETI. 


The excavations at Pompeii, the city of the 
dead, are advancing but slowly; and although 
hours are required to examine portion of 
city which is now revealed, not more than one- 
third of it has yet been brought to light. There 
is no doubt that some of the finest specimens of 
antique art yet remain to be discovered among 
the beautiful villas which were scattered without 
the suburbs along the slope of Vesuvius. The 
extent of the ravages committed by the volcano 
in the last two thousand years may be judged 
froth the fact that Pompeii when destroyed, was 
situated immediately upon the bay, but is now 
about two miles from the shore, the ashes and 
lava having caused the sca to recede that dis- 
tance; yet in that vast cycle of time the level of 
the water-line, according to Sir Charles Lyell, 
has not materially changed, and were the scoria 
and ashes removed from between the lowest steps 
by which the ee entered his galley and 
the waters of the bay, the Neapolitan boatman 
might row under the very garden walls of the 

itia of Diomede.— Correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer. 


In the march of Tife no one’s path is so clear 
ag not in some d to cross another's; and if 
each is determined, with unyielding sturdiness, 
to keep-his own line, it is impossible but that he 
must give and reccive many a rude shock. 


THE GRAVE OF FITCH 
BY WILLIE PABOR. 


By a river in the bosom of the West, 

Amid ceaseless music, with sod on his breast, 

Sleeps one who a blessing conferred on his race, 

Yet lived in contumely and died in disgrace. 

The Ohio’s marmur his bitter fate moans, 

The notes of the wild-bird blend with its tones, 
“and under the cedar and under the pine, 

The requiem of genius floats over the shrine. 


: And there, never ceasing, the argosies tall 
Float past where he sleepeth ious of all— 
Proclaiming his tripymph and sounding his name, 
Who die as the poor die, in sorrow and shame; 
And the chiming of bells shall startle the deer, 
And waken the echo, but he shall not hear; 
While flowers of the wood shall as monuments rise, 
Instead of the marble that looks at the skies. 


The lilies that bathe in the stream by his side, 
Shall droop as they think of the genius who died; 
The willows that bend to be kissed by the wave, 
Shall sacred be held since they shadow his grave. 
And there the rich sunset in pity shall rest, 
Arraying in crimson the sod on his breast; 

And draping with glory the spot where he lies, 
All nature shall worship what man could despise. 
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FRUITS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY MARCIA B. DODD. 

Hirton had learned the lesson 
which woman’s heart so quickly learns, so slow- 
ly, and so seldom forgets ; she loved. 

Henry Harrington seemed to be worthy to be 
loved, ahd for awhile Caroline gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of her dreamgof happiness. 
But she soon found that the religious traths 
which were to her a constant source of enjoyment 
and support, were in the eyes of her lover but a 
fable. Henry was eninfidel! Caroline felt such 
sorrow at this discovery as those only feel to 
whom love is not a transient passion, but 4 last- 
ing sentiment, one that deeply influences their 
whole life. She felt that however close their ont- 
ward union might be, there could be no union of 
hearts while he retgined those sentiments. They 
parted. It cost Henry many a pang to give up 
the hope he had cherished, but she was firm ; and 
maddened by disappointment he left the place, 
and sought to drown tronble by plunging into 
every kind of gaiety and dissipation ; and within 
a year he was married to one as gay and care- 
less as himself. 

One only, a dear and tried friend, knew the 
depth of Caroline’s heart trial. She was so 
meck and quiet, that none of her acquaintances 
suspected the deep under-current of feeling which 
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was hid beneath that calm exterior. She never 
complained, never even wore a look of sadness, 
save when she grieved for others’ woe. 

To her friend, she said: “ If human love were 
all that God had given us on earth, then indeed I 
might die of a broken heart; but life has high 
and holy duties, and in the strength which God 
giveth, I will conquer selfish sorrow, and in the 
path of duty I shall find peace.” * 

If her love had been a happy one, doubtless 

‘her story might have been told in the few words 
which will suffice for many a life history : 
“ 
But now the holiest depths of her nature were 
called out by her trial; qualities and talents 
which in prosperity would never have been 
known, shone bright mid the clouds of adversity. 
Her life-labor is for others—the lové which, if 
it had met with no repulse, would have passed 
' in one narrow channel, now flows out to all the 
world. No task rises too hard for her to perform, 
watching by night, and laboring by day, for the 
sick and the needy. 

Writing was her only recreation; many a 
lonely hour has been occupied in pouring out her 
glowing fancies in poetry. Through the agency 
of her friend, some of her writings were publish- 
ed; they were appreciated, and fame’s garland 
was offered to deck her humble brow; but so 
carefully was her name concealed, that no one 
knew who the gifted one could be, whose writings 
were the delight of all readers. 

But she found with pleasure that her produc- 
tions were eagerly sought, and well paid for. 
For though hf simple tastes required nothing 
more of this world’s good than she already enjoy- 
ed, yet she had often wished for larger means to 
do good. These means were now in her hands, 
and as no one knew that she was receiving any- 
thing, she was able to keep her charities private. 
The poor student of divinity never suspects who 
serit him such an acceptable present of flannels 
and linen, “ made,” as he says, “just as mother 
used to.” 

The apprentice boy has no idea from whence 
came the bundle of books, just what he most 
needed to assist him to fulfil his determination 
to gain an education. 

“Come,” said Caroline, one Christmas morn- 
ing to her friend—“ let us go and have a merry 
Christmas.” - This friend was her companion in 
all her charitable works, and fully sympathized 
in all her joys. They visited poor old “ Aunt 
Phebe,” and found her rejoicing over a large 
Bible, which, she declared, she could almost see 
to read without glasses. They called on the 
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Widow Saunders, and were told of mysterious 
gifts of food and clothing, which had come like 
bounty from Heaven, and “caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.” 

They found children delighted with new toys, 
and old people with new comforts, which Caro- 
line had sent them, though they knew it not. 
Her friond saw in her flushed cheek and spark- 
ling eye, that she found it “ more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Years passed, and Henry Harrington returned 
to the home of his youth—to die. His wife had 
died, and he was left with two small children ; 
he felt that he had not long to live, for consump- 
tion had marked him for its victim. Soon after 
his return he sent for Caroline. Her friend was 
with her, when a note, traced by the sick man’s 
trembling hand, was given to her. They went 
together to see him, he was on his death-bed. 
Caroline showed no outward emcetion, but the 
struggle which the sight of her first and only 
love caused in her heart, was known only to God. 

“ Caroline,” the sick man said, “I have sent 
for you, to entreat you to take my children when 
I am gone, and teach them the holy faith which 
has been the guiding star of your life; and which 
I now feel that I need, but, alas! it is too late for 
me; but my children! O, may they never know 
the horrors of an unbeliever’s death-bed.” 

“It is not too late,” returned Caroline ; “it 
is never too late for the ery of the penitent to 
reach the ear of mercy.” 

They conversed long, and she had the happi- 
ness of seeing him who had lived in doubt, die 
at last believing. His children have since been 
her constant care; and as she sees them grow- 
ing up, intelligent and pious, she feels repaid for 
her labor. She sometimes says to her friend 
with a smile: “I thank God, that I was disap- 
pointed in love.” 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 
It is to be regretted that Rogers did not per- 
sonally know Dr. Johnson. He went to his house 
determined to present himself, but when he had 
lifted the knocker his heart failed him ; he dared 
not give the rap which would bring him before 
the burly tyrant of the realm of letters; and let- 
ting the knocker quietly down, be slipped silent- 
ly away, and thus dropped a link which would 
have otherwise connected Dickens and Tennyson, 
through him and Johnson and Pope, and Dryden 
and Davenant, and Shakspeare, Spenser.— 
Courier and Enquirer. 


marriage to a 


Hon. Richard Boyle compares 
lottery, for in both, he (or she?) that ventures 


may succeed and may miss; if he draws a 
ee he hath a rich return of his venture ; but in 
th lotteries there is a pretty store of blanks for 


every prize. 


JENNY SILL—A LOVE BALLAD. 


BY ROLANTHE. 


~~ 


I know a laughing, blue-eyed maid ; 
She lives a-down the hill, 

And wears a gown and hood of blue— 
Her name is Jenny Sill; 

Her lips are like twin-cherries red, 
Her cheeks like roses bloom ; 

And she is happier far than queen, 
That e’er sat on a throne. 


0, soon the merry bells will ring, 
And peal a gladsome chime; 
And on a coming May-day morn, 
Sweet Jenny will be mine; 
For just one year ago to day, 
She said she’d be my bride; -« 
And that she’d share my joys and cares— 
Sweet Jenny, true and tried! 


And there we’ll rent a little cot, 
Down by the busy mill; 

And there we’ll pass our happy lives— 
I, and my Jenny Sill! 

0, blessings on my Jenny’s head, 
May joy e’er hover near! 

And may she never know grim care, 
Or shed one bitter tear! 


SHOT IN THE THROAT. 
A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY ANSON B. CLIFFORD. 


Many years ago, when Kentucky was one 
great wilderness, and the red man roamed freely 
over its rich lands, and hunted by the margins of 
its many rivers, Daniel Boone left hist home in 
Maryland and plunged alone into the deep wilds 
of that region. Awhile he lived all alone in the 
forests ; then his brother went with him, and to- 
gether they explored the country as far as Cum- 
berland River ; then more men came, and finally 
the old pioneer had a noble band at his back. 
With bold and fearless steps, Daniel Boone 
cleared his way through the opposing hosts of 
red men, only once a prisoner, and then escap- 
ing as no other man could have escaped—tray- 
elling one hundred and sixty miles through the 
dense forest in four days, all alone, and eating 
only one meal during all that time! But at 
tength the population became too thick for the 
adventurous pioneer ; he could not live where he 
could smell the smoke of a neighbor’s cabin ; 
and when his hair was gray, he shouldered his 
faithful rifle and struck off for the deeper wilds 
and solitudes of the Missouri, where he lived 
alone among the great trees. 

“We saw him,” says an eminent traveller, 
those banks, with thin gray hair, a high 
20 
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forefiead, a keen eye, a cheerful expression, a 
singularly bold conformation of countenance 
and breast, and a sharp, commanding voice. 
He appeared to us the same Daniel Boone, if 
we may use the expression, jerked, and dried to 
a high preservation, that we had figured as the 
wanderer in the woods, and the slayer of bears 
and Indians.” 

Early one spring, Daniel Boone, in company 
with five others, passed on near to where the 
town of Greensburg now stands, and there, find- 
ing a fertile spot upon the banks of the Green 
River, they determined to encamp for the sea- 
son. They knew that the Indians were all 
about them, so their first work was to build a 
stout log cabin. They made it of elm logs, and 
left two loop-holes upon each side and end, 
which would not only serve to admit light in the 
daytime, but also for shooting purposes when 
besieged by the red men. When this was done, 
they prepared a small lot of land for corn, and 
having planted it, they turned their attention to 
the wild beasts, of which there were plenty in 
the neighborhood. 

The youngest man in the party was Lyman 
Markham. He was only five-and-twenty, and 
this was his first season in the forest. He was a 
native of Virginia, of a good family, and nat- 
urally of a warm, adventurous spirit. His high- 
est ambition, for several years, had been to fol- 
low the lead of Daniel Boone. Greg Lottel was 
also in the party. He had often been asked if 
his name was not Gregory, but he spurned the 
insinuation. His parents, he said, were notsuch 
fools as to give him so long a name. Greg was 
five-and-forty ; a warm-hearted, impulsive, gen- 
erous man ; rough in his manners, and stout and 
powerful in frame. He had spent most of his 
life in the woods, and could feel at home no- 
where else. 

One day, the party were out after an old 
bear, which had been doing mischief about their 
cabin. They had been out after the same bear 
twice before, but the brute had managed 10 
escape them. A dozen times had Lyman Mark- 
ham said that he would give a good bear for 
just one shot at the fellow. This time, they 
came in sight of old Bruin not half a mile from 
the camp, and the foolish fellow knew no better 
than to climb up into a tree. 

“Stand back! stand back!” cried Lyman. 
“That bear’s mine—mine to shoot.”’ 

So they all stood back, and Lyman crept up 
towards the tree. He waited until he could get 
a fair sight at the fellow’s heart, and then he 
raised his heavy rifle. Of course, the lookers- 


on were sure that the game was just as good as 
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dead. Presently, the youth fired, and a® the 
sharp report rang out upon the air, the bear 
leaped down from the tree and fled into the 
woods. Poor Lyman stood like one petrified. 
But a cry of pursuit from Boone started him to 
his senses. The party passed on after the fugi- 
tive, and ere long, they came up to him again. 
This time Greg Lottel fired, and the bear 
dropped. They found that Lyman’s ball had 
struck the fore shoulder and glanced off, lacking 
only one inch of the mortal point. 

“Never mind,” said Boone, laying his hand 
upon Lyman’s shoulder, “I’ve made worse 
shots than that when I’ve been too sure.” 

“ That’s it,” cried the youth. “If I hadn’t 
been so sure I shouldn’t have missed him.” 

“Pooh !” uttered Greg, lightly. 

That was all he said, but it cut Lyman to the 
quick. Greg was an old hunter, and of such 
the youth wanted their praise. He didn’t stop 
to think that the simple word might have been 
spoken in fan—he felt it as a slur upon his skill 
as amarksman. However, nothing further was 
said at the time. 

The dead bear was carried to the camp, and 
after the skin had been taken off, and the best 
meat selected, the rest was given to the dogs. 
Three days after this, while Boone and one 
other of the party were out, Lyman Markham 
made allusion to his shot at the bear. — 

“?T was too bad,” he uttered. “If I hadn’t 
been so mighty sure, I might have hit him 
right.” 

“Pooh, youngster,” said Greg, with a smile, 
“ you're only a beginner yet. But you'll come 
to it by-and-by.” 

“Only a beginner!” echoed the hot-blooded 
youth. “By the crack of powder, I can shoot 

as well as you.” 

“Not quite. You never seed me miss a bar.”” 

“Nor you never saw me miss before.’’ 

“’Cause I never seed ye shoot afore.” 
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these days. What would ye do if a dozen In’ 
dians was yellin’ about ye?” 

“ Just as I’d do if a dozen such fellows like- 
you were doing the same thing.” 

“Eh?” 

“Perhaps you'd like to try it,” said Lyman. 
“ Leok here, my boy,” returned Greg, begin- 
ning to get about as full as he could hold, “if 
you’re wise you'll keep that tongue of your’n a 
bit more quiet.” 

“Don’t blow, Greg Lottel. You've insulted 
me when you had no cause, and I am not fond 
‘of it. If you are such a shot, I can give you a 
mark. Just step out to the river’s bank and 
pace off your own distance, and I’m your man. 
We'll take shot for shot.” 

“ You mean a kind of duel, eh ?” 

Yes—just so.” 

“Well, boy—I shan’t do it.” 

“Then you’re a coward as well as a brag- 
gart!” uttered Lyman. 

The youth had now become utterly mad. He 
believed that Greg was making sport of him, 
and trying to lower him in the estimation of the 
others. The very fact of his having missed the 
bear was galling, and this other matter was un- 
bearable. 

The old hunter started to his feet and seized 
his rifle. Those were words he could not bear. 

“Come on!” he whispered. ‘“ You shall 
have your own way for once. Comeon. Greg 
Lottel is not a coward, though he might wish to 
spare the life of an inexperienced boy. But 
come.” 

“Hallo! What's all this?” cried Boone, 
coming in at that moment. “ What’s to pay 
now ?” 

“Never mind,” returned Greg, attempting to 
pass out. 

“But hold. You’re mad. What is it? 
Banks, what is this ?”’ 

The man thus appealed to, who was a veteran 


At this, the other two laughed heartily. 


“ By heavens, Greg Lottel, I can shoot as | 


welll as you!” the youth cried. The loud laugh 


had grated harshly upon his already discordant | 


feelings, and he was growing angry. 

But Greg only langhed boisterously at his as- 
sertion, and this added fuel to the flame already 
burning in Lyman’s bosom. 

“ Greg Lottel,””he cried, “ you're a braggart !” 

“Am I?” uttered the elder hunter, catching 
the spark im turn. 

“Yon are just that, and if you know what’s 
healthy you'll keep your tongue off from me.” 

“ Eh, youngeter—you’re getting a bit riled; 
bat you may be fetched to your trumps one of 


hunter, gave his leader a full account of the 
whole affair. Boone looked first upon Greg, 
| and then upon Lyman, and finally he said : 

“ Now look here, boys—this is just nothin’ 
but a piece of nonsense. But keep your tem- 
pers, for you’ll have a chance to try ‘em afore 
long. The redskin is close here. Mind that.” 

“ Are the injuns here ?” asked Greg, quickly. 

“They be, close upon us,” answered Boone. 
“Isaw their tracks today, and you may be 
sure they’ll show ’emselves afore long. So now 
put up your rifles, and let ’em rest till you want 
em for some better purpose.” 

Greg Lottel put his weapon up without # 
word, for he had been with the old pioneer too 
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long to disobey him—not from fear was this 
feeling, but more from a deep, worshipfal re- 
spect for his dauntless leader. Bat Lyman 
Markham gave not up so easily. He took 
another step fowards the door, and grasped his 
rifle more firmly. Boone could read every 
thought of the youth, and for an instant his 
sharp eye flashed; but the spark went quickly 
out, and then, while a strange smile passed over 
his face, he said : 
“Look’e, Lyman. I know how hot your 
blood is, but you’d better keep your heat for the 
hour when you’ll need it; and just let me tell 
ye, if ye stay in the woods as long as I have, 
you'll find not much temper left to threw away. 
Now, put up your rifle. Put it up, I say.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the youth obeyed. His 
eyes were downcast, not because he had been 
thus spoken to by his leader, but because he be- 
gan to feel ashamed of the part he had been 
acting. 

“Now,” resumed Boone, “let me make you 
8 proposition. As sure as fate tho redskins will 
come upon us. You shall each choose your 
own mark upon the red varmints, and we’ll see 
who shoots the best. Mind, now—I shall be 
the judge.” 

This was deemed satisfactory, and the youth 
stepped towards Greg and extended his hand. 

“ All right,” the old hunter exclaimed; and 
in afew moments more a visitor could not have 
told that anything unpleasant had happened. 

Towards the middle of the forenoon, on the 
following day, Boone came to the cabin, and 
bade his men get ready their rifles and ammuni- 
tion. 

« Are the injuns comin’ ?” asked Greg. 

“ They are, sartin,” responded Boone. “ Just 
now I saw a fox cross the path close by the 
river, and he had an arrow inhim. Then I put 
my ear to the ground, and I could hear the red- 
skins’ tramp as plain as sunlight.” 

Without further remark, the men got down 
their rifles and cleaned them where they needed 
cleaning. Boone had four rifles, Greg three, 
and the others two each. They were all care- 
fully loaded; and then the ammunition was 
placed where it could be handy in case any of 
them got out, though that was not probable, as 
each man could carry nearly a hundred rounds.’ 
The heavy door of the lodge was closed and 
barred, and then they awaited the coming of the 
enemy. 

“Now, boys, choose your marks,” said the 
pioneer. 

“T’ll put every ball I send into the victim’s 
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eye. “Every Indian I shoot shall be found 
with a ball in his throat, and so directed that it 
shall cut the spine of the neck. This day I’ll 
prove my rifle good, or I'll never lay claim to 
marksmanship again.” 

“ And you, Greg—where’ll you take ’em ?” 

“ Right in the temple—either the right or the 
left.’”’ 

“ Then the rest of us will pull for their hearts,” 
resumed the leader. 

Nearly an hour passed after this ere a sound 
was heard, and Boone said that the Indians were 
waiting till they supposed the whites would be 
at dinner. But they came, at length, and they 
came ina-host. At first, only one or two were 
seen peeping out from the woods, but ere long, 
they all showed themselves, and there were cer- 
tainly two hundred of them. They came ‘up on 
all hands, completely surrounding the cabin, and 
yelling like so many raving fiends. 

The cabin was about twenty feet square, the 
walls made of logs over a foot thick, and ten 
feet high. No bullet could penctrate here. The 
loop-holes were cight inches square, and about 
four and a half feet from the ground. 

“ Now, boys,” uttered Boone, “let every shot 
count a dead man. The varmints think they 
have an easy job, but I’ve been in worse odds 
than this, and seen the scamps go off second 
best, too. Don’t stand in front of the holes if 
you can help it. Now up with your mummies, 
and then at them.” 

These “mummies” were simply eight sticks 
stuck up, one at each loop-hole, with a firmly’ 
twisted ball of stripped hide upon the top of 
each. These balls were about the size ofa 
man’s head, and the hunters placed their hats 
and caps upon them, and as they came just even 
with the apertures, the Indians would naturally 
enough take them for men. They were so ar- 
ranged that they could be put out ofsight at will. 
The first shot fired was by Lyman, and an In- 
dian staggered and fell. In an instant more 
four more shots followed, and four Indians bit 
the dust. Not more than twenty of the men had 
fire-arms, and they at once commenced firing at 
the objects, which they supposed to be men, 
through the loop-holes. These fellows with 
rifles were first picked off, and then attention 
was turned to the others. But as those who had 
the fire-arms dropped, the weapons were seized 
by the live ones. The hunters took their aim 
obliquely through the loop-holes, and thus 
avoided all direct shots from without. A dozen 
savages rushed upon the door with their toma- 
hawks, but the stout fabric was not in mach dan- 


chroct,” said Lyman, with a proudly flashing 


ger; and besides, from the further loop-hole on 
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that side, they could be picked off from about 
the door as fast as a rifle could be loaded and 
fired. 

Lyman Markham seemed to know but one 
thing, and that was, that as fast as he could load 
his piece an Indian throat was pierced. Nota 
nerve in his body quivered, nor did a muscle 
relax. Witha quick, intuitive wit, he avoided 
all shots from the enemy, and aimed his own 
weapon under cover of the mummy. Thrice 
had he changed rifles, as one became so hot he 
could not use it, and thrice had he simply 
stopped to wipe the streaming sweat from his 
brow. 

“ My salvation of soul !” uttered Boone, clap- 
ping his hand upon the youth’s back, “how do 
you load your rifle ?” 

" By lever-power,” returned Lyman, as with 


one powerful sweep he rammed home a ball. 
Aren’t they thinning ?”” 

“Dreffally,” answered the old pioneer, at 
the same instant clapping his rifle to his shon!- 
der and shooting down an Indian, who had just 
raised his head to the nearest loop-hole. 

Now six smart men, who are shooting a man 
at each fire, and loading and firing as fast as 
they can, will soon dispose of a hundred men. 
Suppose they load and fire, each man, twice a 
minute—which an experienced hunter can do 
with great ease, and follow it up—then we have 
twelve men falling each minute, and in fifteen 
minutes we should have one hundred and eighty. 
But allow that only half these shots kill, and 
even then we have a fatal work going on. Some 
people have hardly been prepared to give cre- 
dence to the stories which have been told of the 
adventures of Daniel Boone end his compan- 
ions; but, in sober truth, an eye-witness would 
not dare tell half the actual occurrences, so 
wondrous were they of physical prowess. 

Boone received an arrow in his left shoulder, 
towards the middle of the action, but he took no 
other notice of it than to pull the arrow out. 

Finally the savages moved off to consult, and 
then the hunters sat down to rest. They might 

have fired with deadly effect still, but they were 
fatigued. Boone counted those who thus met 
in council, and he could make but twenty-eight 
of them. Several times, during the engage- 
ment, the Indians had tried to procure some- 
thing combustible with which to set the lodge on 
fire, but they had not succeeded. ; 

“Let's at ’em once more,” said Boone, at the 
end of some five minutes ; and hardly had he 
spoken, when Lyman’s rifle again spoke its death- 
note. 

- ‘The savages waited for five shots, and then, 
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with an unearthly yell, they fied from the place- 
In half an hour more, the hunters went forth, 


to view the result. 

Tt was a ghastly sight upon which they gazed, 
but they looked upon the corses of the redskins 
about the same as they would have looked upon 
so many dead bears or wolves. They were 
counted, and one hundred and forty-one savages 
lay dead upon the greensward, and upon the corn- 
patch! The engagement had lasted very near 
an hour ; and the only supposition upon which 


the savages could have so long remained ex- 
posed to so murderous a fire was that they 
imagined there were a great number of men in 
the lodge, and every time those “ mummies” 
were bent down out of sight, they supposed so 
many men were shot, and that the reappearing 


of the cheat was the coming of a fresh man, 


With anxious, nervous movements, Lyman 
Markham helped turn over the corses, and as 
one after another came up with a shot in the 
throat, a quick sparkle of the eye told how warm 
were his feelings. Incredible as it may seem, 
there were forty-two of the red men with that 
fatal shot in the throat! while only twenty-nine 
were found with a shot in the temple. 

“Lyman,” spoke Greg Lottel, frankly and 
warmly, at the same time grasping the youth by 
the hand, “‘you are a better shot thanlam. I 
speak it honestly and willingly.” 

“No, no, Greg; not better. Sey I am as 
good. I ask no more.” 

But there was no quarrel over this. Boone 
simply made the remark that better shooting 
than Greg’s would be useless, and that to excel 
Lyman would be impossible. And then they 
went to throwing the dead savages into the 
river, for they could not bury them. 

In after years, Lyman Markham was Boone’s 
oftenest companion ; and the old pioneer, when 
his eye had grown dim, and his step weak, told 
no story of his long and adventurous life with 
more pride and pleasure than that of the young 
hunter’s shot in the throat! ° 


» 


Joe and Hal were at an evening party, and 
walked together to a window opening to a 
baleony. 

“ Miss ey is very beautifal, is she 
not?” remarked Hal, in commenting on the 
company, but without taking the precaution to 
look out on the balcony. 

“‘ Very handsome; but has she any brains ?” 
asked Joe. 

“ Nary brain!” sighed Hal, as if he deeply 
regretted the deficiency. 

A scream and a fall outside on the baleony— 
Miss Smitherings had heard and fainted. None 


fm company except Hal and Joe ever knew 
y- 
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THE WIND. 


BY N. B. PERKINS. 


Along the ragged mountain, down by the silent stream, 
Now nestled in the murky sky, where forked lightnings 


gleam, 
‘The crashing thunders roll along upon their unseen wing, 
While round the hearth, in silent fear, my little children 
cling. 


But soon thy gentle breath dispels each cloud from out 
the sky, 


Behold the golden orb of day in splendor meets the eye; 

Ah, now thy voice is hushed awhile to murmurs soft and 
low, 

The earth, mow bright and gay, alas, a sudden change 
must know. 


Hark! listen to those moaning sounds around our cottage 
door, 
80 chilling, as they penetrate the cracks along the floor, 


That now the fire must be renewed to heat it as it comes, 
To keep it from approaching and freezing off my thumbs. 


DEATH OF A MISER. 

A German named John Herryman, of this 
place, died lately, leaving a fortune estimated 
at from twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars. 
He was one of the lowest class of misers, equal 
to the most loathsome ever painted by Dickens. 
For the last sixteen years he has constantly 
worn the same blue, linsey-woolsey wamus and 
pantaloons, carefully run or darned all over 
with strong thread so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of wearing out, except on important oc- 
casions, such as land sales or somethirg of that 
nature, when they gave place to a suit of black 
velvet that he boasted had served him faithfully 
for forty years. He contracted the disease of 
which he died by walking over the bad roads 
during the most inclement weather of the sea- 
son, all the way to Putnam and Henry counties, 
to pay his taxes on the land he owned there, 
without sufficient clothing to protect him from 
the cold. In fact, we are informed that he 
scarcely ever wore a shirt or under garment, 
and that the one he had on when he died had 
not been changed for over three months. Al- 
though rich, he had been known to chaffer with 
the smiths over the price of a horse-shoe which 
he had picked up in the street. So far as is 
known, he leaves no heir. He always resented 
any questions as to the place of his birth, rela- 
tives, or early history.—Sandusky Vindicator. 


A friend of ours who was in New York re- 
cently, went into a fashionable restaurant for 
hments. While seated there a feller and 
his “gal” also entered, and seated themselves 
near him. Each studied the bill of fare atten- 
tively. The young man having called for a 
beefsteak, asked his “lady love” what she 
would order. After hesitating a moment, she 
said she would have a woodcock. “ Wood- 
cock!” exclaimed the fellow, nervously finger- 
ing his slim purse. “Woodcock! thunder! 
they are as big as turkeys—’twould kill you to 
eat one of ’em.” The “gal” was content with 
&@ mutton-chop.” 


THE INFANT GIANT. 


When steam first applied its infant shoulders 
to lift the kettle-cover before the eyes of Watt, 
how limited its expectant uses, even to the,wild- 
est hopes of that fortunate thinker! Now, be- 
hold the giant of the nineteenth century, how 
he is compelled to tug and strain the tireless 
sinews of his strength, in countless fields of 
usefulness and labor! See how bravely he 
bears us through the storm. Insensible to cold 
and careless of sleep, behold the snow thar 
blockades our path fly before him in the dim 


starlight. With mouth full of fire, and nostrils 
‘expanded with smoke, hear him Jaugh defiantly 
at the solstitial rays, beneath which every la- 
borer would melt. See him furrow the billowy 
brine for millions of miles, and interchange the 
growth of different zones. He spans the sea 
with bridges. He enters the factory, and seiz- 
ing its central crank, he plies its complicated 
machinery with inconceivable velocity and 


power. He weaves our garments and carves 
our furniture. He multiplies our thoughts in 
books and newspapers, and impels them through 
the world. He bores his way through rock and 
mountain, and leaves an avenue for the flow of 
commerce. He grinds the grain of continents, 
and carries it to meet the necessities of man. 
No kind of labor is too undignified for him to 
perform—no task too heavy for him to accom- 
plish. He delights in noise, and dirt, and soot, 
and smoke. He is not afraid of his dainty fin- 
gers. Wherever work is to be done, there is his 
home. Whenever a difficult job is placed be- 
fore him, bis iron muscles fairly thrill with joy. 
See how, in the few years of his wonderful ac- 
tivity, whole forests have gone down his throat, 
leaves, and boughs, and mighty trunks. And 
who shail say this laborious Titan has yet got 
himself fully in harness? What we have seen 
him do, is mere preparatory, service—the first 
trial of his boyish strength, before commencing 
the serious business of his life—Chr. Freeman. 
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A DRUNKARD’S BRAINS. 


Hyrti, by far the greatest anatomist of the 
age, used to say that he could distinguish, in the 
darkest room, by one stroke of the scalpel, the 
brain of the inebriate from that of the person 
who had lived soberly. Now and then he 
would congratulate his class upon the posses- 
sion of a drunkard’s brain, admirably fitted 
from its hardness and more complete preserva- 
tion for the purposes of demonstration. When 
the anatomist wishes to preserve a human brain 
for any length of time, he effects his object by 
keeping that organ in a vessel of alcohol. From 
a soft pulpy substance, it then becomes compar- 
atively hard. But the inebriate anticipating the 
anatomist, begins the indurating process before 
death—begins it while the brain remains the 
consecrated temple of the soul, while its delicate 
and gossamer tissues still throb with the pulses 
of heaven-born life. Strange infatuation, thus 
to desecrate the godlike! Terrible enchantment 
that dries up all the fountains of generous feel- 
ing, petrifies all the tender humanities and sweet 
charities of life, leaving only a brain of lead 
and a heart of stone !—Jfedical Journal. 
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THE PHANTOM RIDE. 
BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISS. 
Fetch hither my gallant steed, Lamone! 
My racing cap te me; 
My riding-habit and whip—then come, 
Make ready and follow me. 
The ladies ride for a prize at the fair, 
And I would be there to-day— - 
Where the mountain breezes of bracing air 
Chase ennui and fever away. 


Go! hasten, Lamone, and fetch Prince Eke, 
Curvetting so proudly tame; 

Feed him, and polish him brightly and neat, 
And comb out his wavy mane; 

Saddle him tautly, and bridle him well— 
I would leap in the race to-day; 

For my epirit is longing for strife to tell 
Its vigor is lasting aye. 


Hasten, Lamone—I would mount him now, 
And be off to the fair to-day ; 

I would gaze from the heights of Onistagran 
On the creek in its winding way : 

I would delve on the ravine, skim o’er the glade, 
And dash o’er the mountain wild— 

And feel again when I mounted my steed, 
As I did when a forest child. 


Away, Lamone!—’tis a vision all! 
Prince Eke, like a phantom steed, 

Must patiently stand in his lonesome stall— 
Ah, this is a farce indeed ; 

My aching brow and my throbbing brain 
Tell *tis a vision wild; 

For never sha!! dash o’er the mountains again 
Fayette the forest child. 
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BY EDGAR S. FARNSWORTH. 


Soon after the gold fever began to rage in 
our cities, I arrived in New York from Liver- 
pool, in command of the old brig é Lillian,” 
and found that her owners were fitting out the 
fine clipper-ship “Lady Franklin” to carry out 
passengers to San Francisco. As they had no 
master engaged for her, and I had announced 
my intention of leaving the brig, I was put in 
command of her, and in a week from the ti:ue 
I left the “Lilian,” I was outside “ Sandy 
Hook,” outward bound, with a fair wind. 

My crew, with the exception of the chief 
mate and one foremast hand in the starboard 
watch, was comprised of a lot of Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who knew barely nothing about a 
ship’s rigging, and could no more be depended 
upon, in case of emergency, than a parcel of 
school-boys ; but as I was careful to shorten sail 
on the first appearance of heavy weather, I took 


the ship into San Francisco in good season, 
with the loss of but few spars. 
The foremast hand alluded to was known 


’) among the sailors as “ Wild Dick,” though his 


real name was Richard Glover. He was always 
the first to execute an order, and his seaman- 
ship was so fur superior to the rest of my men, 
that I took a strange liking to him, from the first. 
He was continually putting himself in the way 
of danger, whether duty required it or not. 
This, and his strange appearance at times, led 
me to think that he had not always occupied the 
station he now filled, and I resolved to learn his 
history, or at least find out what was preying 
upon his mind, for evidently there was some- 
thing. 

One afternoon, after we had doubled the 
cape, and were going along with the trade 
winds, I sent word forward to him that I wished 
to speak with him in the cabin. He soon made 
his appearance, and on my requesting him to be 
seated, he appeared quite surprised ; for (as he 
afterwards told me), what I could want of a 
foremast hand in the cabin, was entirely beyond 
his comprehension. But when I made known 
my wishes, he at once laid aside the coarse lan- 
guage of the sailor for that of a polished gen- 
tleman. 

“It is true,” said he, “ that I have not always 
been what I am now. Still, I don’t know that 
there is aught in my history that would interest 
you, captain; but if you wish it, I will relate a 
few of the leading events of my life, merely to 
show how I came to be a rover on ‘old ocean.’” 

I urged him to proceed. He did so; and I 
will give the narrative in his own words, as 
nearly as I can recollect : 

“ The place of my nativity was a small town 
in the north of England. My father was a very 
wealthy man, and as I was the only child, with 
the exception of a sister two years younger, and 
the idol of both my father and mother, no ex- 
pense was spared to gratify every whim of 
mine; consequently, it is not strange if I was 
spoiled by indulgence, though I received an 
education equally as good as any youth in that 
section of the country. 

“ One day, when I was in my nineteenth year, 
I was out hunting, alone, on horseback. The 
animal I bestrede was young and entirely un- 
used to the business, and on the first discharge 
of my fowling-piece, ran directly under a tree 
which stood by the roadside—the lower limbs 
brushing me from the saddle ; but as I could not 
clear my feet from the stirrups, I was dragged a. 
considerable distance from the spot, until the 
girths of the saddle breaking, cleared me from 
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the frightened animal. I was completely 
stunned when I was thrown, by my head strik- 
ing a large stone. How long I laid there, I do 
not know ; but when consciousness returned, I 
found myself in a strange room, with a beauti- 
ful girl sitting at my bedside. In answer to my 
inquiries as to how I came there, she told me 
that her brother had found me lying senseless 
by the roadside, and not knowing who I was, 
had brought me to their home, where I was wel- 
come to remain until I was sufficiently recov- 
ered to return to my own. I then gave her my 
address, and told her the cause of my accident. 
Ina short time, her brother came in, accompa- 
nied by a doctor, who, after examining and 
dressing the cuts in my head, gave his opinion 
that I was too much hurt to bear removal, and 
that it was highly necessary that I should re- 
main where I was for a number of days. 

“At my request, the young man who had 
brought me there, went immediately to inform 
my father of my situation. Ina few hours, my 
father made his appearance. He seemed much 
alarmed, on hearing the doctor’s opinion, but 
instantly made arrangements with the inmates 
of the cottage for taking care of me; then sit- 
ting by my bedside awhile, returned home. 

“The house where I laid was the home of 
Farmer Loraine, a poor but worthy man, whose 
family consisted of a wife and the two children 
T have already spoken of. Everything was done 
by them that could be done, to make me com- 
fortable. The girl, Ellen Loraine, was con- 
stantly at my side, ready to attend to my slight- 
est wants. She sometimes read to me such 
stories, that I would become so interested as 
nearly to forget the pain of my wounds; and 
last, but not least, I became interested in my 
gentle nurse—and you will not think it strange, 
captain, when I tell you that before I left that 
cottage, I loved her with all the wild, uncertain 
passion of youth. 

“ My parents came to see me every day dur- 
ing my somewhat protracted illness, and I could 
not but notice that my father suspected the true 
state of my feelings in regard to Ellen Loraine, 
and felt much distressed about it. He was very 
aristocratic in his notions; and as much as he 
idolized me, he would rather have seen me laid 
in the grave, than to marry a poor girl, no mat- 
ter how honorable or intelligent she might be ; 
and to these foolish notions of his,I am in- 
debted, in part, for being what you now see me. 

“No words of endearment had as yet passed 
between Ellen and myself; but I read in her 
pure eyes that my love was returned, and when 
I left thet cottage, it was with the determination 


of making that girl my wife, as soon as I be- 
came my own master. 

“ After my return home, and I had entirely 
recovered, my first ride was to the cottage of 
the Loraines. I found Ellen walking in the 
garden; and after going into the house and 
paying my respects to her good mother, she in- 
vited me to accompany her again into the gar- 
den. I accepted the invitation ; and as she led 
me from flower to flower, she explained the lan- 
guage of each, until at last she came to one, the 
language of which was undying affection. She 
blushed deeply ; and plucking it from its stem, 
gave it.to me, and the next moment our story 
was told. 

“T visited her daily, for some time, without 
my father’s suspecting it; but one day, being 
absent from home longer than usual, he mis- 
trusted my whereabouts, and on my return, lec- 
tured me severely on my folly in being led away 
by one of Ellen’s standing, and ended by tell- 
ing me that I could no longer find shelter under 
his roof, if I did not stop the disgraceful con- 
nection. I made no reply, but my surprise was 
greater than I can tell, for never before had my 
father spoken an unkind word to me. The 
thought never had entered my mind, for a mo- 
ment, that he would resort to such a thing to 
gain his purpose; and I do not think, now, that 
he meant what he said, farther than to frighten 
me from my purpose. All the powers of earth 
combined, could not have changed my determi- 
nation in regard to Ellen Loraine. 

“My proud spirit was now fully aroused, and 
my mind soon made up; and the next morning 
I left my father’s house, fully determined never 
to enter it again, unless I could do so in peace. 
I took nothing with me, excepting the clothes I 
had on, my jewelry, and what money I hap- 
pened to have in my possession at the time, 
which I knew would be sufficient to answer my 
present purpose. I went immediately to Farmer 
Loraine’s, and after relating the affair of the past 
night, I announced to them my determination, 
which was to leave England, for a time, and go 
to America, as I wished to get entirely out of 
my father’s reach. I thought if I went to 
America, and stayed until I was of age, and 
then returned to England, that perhaps my 
father’s feelings would be changed, and that he 
would not disinherit me upon my marriage. 

“The good people at the cottage were much 
surprised at my determination of leaving my 
country, and entreated me not to go; but after 
exacting a promise from Ellen that she would be 
mine, if I returned within a few years, I took 
leave of them and made the best of my way to 
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London. I found a vessel there on the eve of 
sailing for the States. I immediately secured a 
passage in her, and after a long and tempestuous 
voyage, I was landed in New York. I will not 
attempt to describe my feelings on first landing, 
but Tassure you they were anything but agree- 
able. I took lodgings at a hotel and began to 
look around me for some situation wherein I 
might earn a living; but as I had no trade, and 
was unaccustomed to work of any kind, none 
wished to employ me. My prospects were, in- 
deed, at that time not very flattering ; my money 
was nearly expended, so that I’ could not have 
gone back to England, if Ihad wanted to. 
“ One day, as I was strolling along on one of 
the wharves, I saw a large bill posted at a ship’s 
gangway. I went up to it and read: ‘ Seamen 
. wanted for Rio Janeiro. Apply on board.’ I 
now saw my way clear; during the, voyage to 
America, I had been intimate with the sailors, 
and consequently had picked up a little seaman- 
ship. Everything on shipboard was new and 
strange to me, and for the novelty of the thing, 
I learned the ropes, and how to furl a royal; 
and once or twice I went on the yard while the 
men were reefing topsails, and learned how to 
knot a reef-point. I now saw a chance to turn 


the little knowledge of seamanship I possessed 
to advantage. I went immediately on board, 


and inquired of a sailor, who was coiling a rope 
on the main deck, if the captain was on board. 
He told me I should find him in the ‘regions 
below.’ I went below, and as I entered the 
cabin, I was accosted by some one whom I took 
to be the captain, with : 

“* Well, boy, what do you want here ?” 

“*T saw your advertisement for seamen, and 
would like to ship, sir,’ was my reply. 

“* You’re a pretty looking subject for a sailor, 
truly,’ said he; ‘why, a gust of wind would 

low you overboard !’ 

“** Not as easily as you suppose, sir,’ said I. 
I turned to leave the cabin, when he called out 
to me to stop. 

“* Young man.’ said he, ‘I like that answer 
of yours! It shows good spunk; and if you 
like, you can sign these articles, and go in the 
ship. But I think, by the looks of ye, that you 
might as well sign your death warrant, for my 
officers are Nick’s own children, and would as 
soon throw a youngster like you overboard, as 
they would drink a glass o’ grog, if you didn’t 
toe up.’ 

“TI made no reply, but stepped up and signed 
the ship’s articles. 

“*Where’s your luggage, boy?” said the 
captain. 
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“*T have no sea-clothes, sir,’ was my reply. 

“<Tf that’s the case, then you'd better go 
ashore and get some directly, for we shall be 
getting under way, in a day or two, and we 
shall want your valuable services about getting 
some spare topmasts aboard.’ 

“T started to go, but as I was stepping on to 
the srharf, he again called out to me to stop. 

“**T guess before you go, you might as well 
go up and clear ghem colors.’ 

**T looked aloft, and saw that the end of the 
flag, at the mast-head, had got afoul of the royal 
backstay. I instantly sprung up and cleared it, 
and came down by a topmast backstay. 

“* Well done, my boy!’ said the captain. 
‘There’s many an old sailor that couldn’t have 
done it as quick. Idon’t know but there’s good 
timber in ye, after all; but we shall soon find 
out. This aint the first ship you’ve been aboard 
of, either,’ said he, ‘ or you’d come down on the 
ratlines, instead of slidin’ down a backstay. 
But goashore, and change your rig, for I don’t 
like to see such dandified clothes, or a gold 
chain, aboard my ship.’ 

“I went immediately to a sailor’s clothing 
establishment, and when I again went on board 
the ship, I was metamorphosed, in appearance, 
to a complete sailor, and was highly compli- 
mented by the captain for thechange. I did not 
go on shore again before we sailed, although it 
was nearly a week before we got under way, but 
képt at work on board. It was hard for me, at 
first, to feel obliged to obey every wish of petty 
officers, but there was no alternative, and in a 
little time I became so accustomed to it, that be- 
ing sworn atdid not make me feel uncomforta- 
ble in the least. 

“T was chosen in the watch with an old man, 
whose hair was white as snow. He was con- 
siderably bowed with age, yet he was as spry as 
a cat, and nota man on board knew his duty 
better, or could execute an order quicker, than 
‘Scotch Harry,’ or, as he was sometimes called, 
‘Old Harry.’ The first night-watch at sea, on 
board the Oneida, this old man seeing me stand- 
ing alone, came up, and speaking kindly, ac- 
costed me thus: 

““*Maybe this is your first voyage, young 
man, and maybe this crew are a rougher set of 
fellows than you’re used to living among ?” 

“ The old man then looked inquiringly at me, 
as if he would read my history at a glance. 

“« This is, indeed, my first voyage before the 
mast,’ said I, ‘and the sailors certainly are a 
rougher set of beings than I’ve been accustomed 
to associate with.’ 

“*T know’d it in a minute,’ said the old man, 
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‘when I seed you standin’ there alone; and I 
always pities a poor boy when he first goes to 
sea. I once had a boy, myself, who went to sea 
with me ; but one day a squall struck the ship, 
while he an’ another boy was furlin’ the ‘fore- 
royal,’ an’ the mast was carried over the side, 
an’ the boys was both drowned. Poor little 
Ned!’ exclaimed the old man, wiping awayea 
tear with the sleeve of his jacket. ‘ We've got 
a hard set of fellows in this watch; but if you’ll 
only keep an eye to wind’ard, you'll get along 
well enough. And mind J tell ye, if you gets 
in any trouble with any of the men, just come 
under the lee of ‘Old Harry,’ and he’ll take 
care of ye.’ 

“T soon became a great favorite with the old 
man, and in return, I became much attached to 
him. He took great pleasure in teaching me, 
so that under his tuition, in a little time I could 
execute any order given, about working the 
ship, nearly as well as any one on board. In 
the same watch was a Spaniard—a blustering, 
bullying sort of fellow, who was never on good 
terms with officers or crew. He disliked me, in 
particular, though for what reason I never knew, 
and lost no opportunity of making me trouble. 
One afternoon, after the decks were cleared up, 
and everything made snug for the night, the 


mate, in coming forward, saw a marlin-spike ly- 
ing upon deck. He stooped and picked it up, 


and then called forme. As soon as I saw the 
marlin spike, I mistrusted that the Spaniard had 
laid it there for the sake of having me pun- 
ished, for a short time before, he had heard the 
mate tell me to put the tools away into the bow- 
locker. 

“* How’s this ? said the mate; ‘I thought I 
told you to see the tools put away into the bow- 
locker, but here’s a marlin-spike rolling about in 
the lee scuppers. To pay for this, and to refresh 
your memory a little, you can spend the next 
four hours on the main sky-sail yard.’ 

“*T did not leave that marlin-spike there, sir.’ 

““*Come, none of your muttering,’ said he, 
‘but pick yourself up on that sky-sail yard! 
Away you go! Lively, there!’ 

“T sprung into the rigging, but just then Old 
Harry stepped up: 

“**T ax your pardon, sir,’ said he to the mate, 
‘but I seed that pesky Spaniard take that mar- 
lin-spike out of the locker and lay it on deck.’ 

“<Tf that’s the case, then,’ said the mate, 
‘ you can come down.’ 

“He then called for the Spaniard, ‘and after 
giving him a genuine ‘Dutch blessing,’ sent 
him aloft in my stead ; so he was fairly caught, 
ina trap of his own setting. 


“The night after this little affair happened, 
we were called at two bells, in the mid watch, 
to stand by to reef topsails. As we came tum- 
bling up on deck, the Spaniard grumbled dread- 
fully at being called up, whereupon Old Harry 
says to me: 

“Dick, I want you should show yourself 
smart to-night, and beat that confounded grum- 
bler at reefin’.’ . 

“T promised to do the best I could, and when 
the reef tackles were hauled out, and the order 
given to ‘lay up and reef,’ I sprang into the 
rigging close at his heels, and gained a situation 
next him on the yard. We both did the best 
we knew. He knotted four reef points, I knotted 
five; and as I had the inner yard-arm, I gained 
the deck a few seconds before him. He was 
heartily laughed at, by the whole crew, for being 
beaten at reefing by a green hand. This pro- 
voked him so dreadfully that he swore everlast- 
ing vengeance on me, and as he went forward, 
he muttered that I never should live to see Rio 
Janeiro. As I had no better opinion of the man 
than to think he would carry his threats into ex- 
ecution, if ever an opportunity offered, I was 
continually on my guard fora time; but when 
the affair had blown over a little, I became less 
cautious. 

“ One night, just after we crossed the line, I 
had the look-out from ten to twelve in the first 
watch. The wind was fair, and as there was 
not much probability of having work to do, in 
that watch, the men, one by one, stretched them- 
selves upon deck, and in a little time, the whole 
watch were fast asleep and snoring lustily. I 
was sitting on the weather railing of the t’gallant 
forecastle, with my feet hanging over the bows. 
My thoughts were far away in old England, with 
‘the girl I left behind me,’ when I received a 
blow from a handspike, and the next instant I 
was in the water. It was doubtless intended 
for a death blow, but the thickness of my skull 
and tarpaulin hat combined, warded off the ef- 
fects of the blow, although it was very starlight 
with me for a few moments. 

“Luckily for me, I was a good swimmer, and 
as the ship was going through the water slowly, 
I thought I would try to get on board without 
alarming the watch. I passed along astern un- 
til I got abreast the mizzen-rigging, when I saw 
the end of the mizzen-royal-clewline hanging 
over the side. It was too far out of water for 
me to reach, but the next moment the ship gave 
a lurch to windward, and I caught hold of it and 
pulled myself up into the mizzen-chains. The 
officer of the watch was then walking the quar- 
ter deck close by where I stood, but as he had 
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not seen me, I concluded to remain where I was, 
until I could get inboard, and go forward un- 
noticed by him ; but I glanced forward, over the 
rail, in time to see the Spaniard stretching him- 
self upon deck. A moment after, the officer 
stepped to leeward. I sprang over the rail and 
went forward without being seen by him; but 
that night, after our watch had gone below, the 
man who was at the wheel when I came in- 
board swore that he hoped never to eat another 
mouthful of salt beef, if he didn’t see a ghost 
come inboard and go forward among the men. 

“I stepped into the forecastle, and taking a 
pocket:pistol from my sea-chest, went on to the 
lookout again, as if nothing had happened. 
The men were still sleeping soundly, with the 
exception of the Spaniard, who, although he 
was lying upon deck, snored far too loudly for a 
sleeping man. I concluded to say nothing of 
the affair to any of the men, but wait until the 
morning, and inform the captain. But I was 
soon rid of this dangerous enemy, for in this 
case, as in the other, the fate which he intended 
me, was reserved for himself. That very night, 
while furling the flying-jib in a squall, he fell off 
the boom, and we saw nothing more of him. 
After this, everything went finely with me dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage, and on our 
arrival in New York, the captain invited me to 
go another voyage with him. 

“* Are you fully confident that a gust of wind 
will not blow me overboard’? said I. ‘If you 
are, I will go another voyage with you, provided 
T can go as an able seaman.’ 

** Ah,’ said the old man, laughing, ‘I own I 
was a little deceived in you; but then, you 
know, you can’t always tell by the looks of a 
shark how big a man he can swallow.’ 

“Our next voyage was to Liverpool. Imme- 
diately on our arrival in that port, I squared ac- 
counts with the captain, and set out for my 
father’s house. When I arrived there, he had 
jast returned from the faneral of my mother. 
He received me very coldly, and on my inquir- 
ing the cause of my mother’s death, he answered : 

“* You were the sole cause of it, Richard. 
She worried herself to death, thinking that her 
only son had left her, and gone forth a wanderer, 
she knew not where.’ 

“I turned from the reproaches of my father, 
to go to the cottage of the Loraines; but my 
father stopped me. 

“*Richard,’ said he, ‘it might save you 
some trouble to know that your old sweetheart, 
Miss Loraine, has given her hand to another. 
You would not find her at the cottage, if you 
were to go there. Immediately after you left 
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your home for her, she repaid you, and elevated 


‘herself by marrying an itinerant musician. Her 


parents are both dead, and the cottage stands 
empty.’ 

“T could not believe my father’s story until I 
had been to the cottage, and found it unoceu- 
pied; but this, and the fact that I had found no 
answers to the letters I had written her, await- 
ing me in New York on my arrival there from 
Rio Janeiro, convinced me that Ellen had broken 
her vows to me, and accepted another. 

“This, and my mother’s death, were too 
much forme. I was taken dreadfully ill, and 
confined to my bed for three long months. In 
all that time, my father did not enter my room. 
I was left entirely to the mercy of servants, who 
cared little whether I lived or died. My sister I 
did not see at all. Immediately after the funeral 
of my mother, she went to a distant part of the 
country, to spend a few months with a relative. 
Her health was poor, and my father thought 
that a change of scene might benefit her. She 
had not been gone from the house an hour 
when I arrived. 

“Immediately on my recovery, I once more 
bid good-by to the scenes of my childhood, and 
started for London. I shipped for the South 
Seas, where I cruised five long years, suffering 
everything that man could suffer, in the attempt 
to drive the thoughts of the past from my mind. 
I was not successful; and at last, I again re- 
turned to England, to find that my father had 
died some months before with delirium tremens. 
Yes, sir! my father, who once would no more 
have tasted ardent spirits than he would poison, 
died the death of a drunkard. He took to drink- 
ing soon after my mother’s death, and from that 
to gambling, and ina few short months, he lost 
the whole of his immense wealth, and was re- 
duced to beggary. 

“ After trying, in vain, to find the where- 
abouts of my sister, I again went to sea, where 
I have cruised from one port to another until, at 
last, I came on board your vessel.” 

“ Dick,” said I, “if I were in your place, I 
think I should get me a nice little wife, and set- 
tle down on szore, for my remaining days.” 

“Captain,” said he, “it is now nine long 
years since I saw Ellen Loraine. She was the 
firstand only woman that I ever loved, and her 
image is as fresh in my memory as though it 
were but yesterday we parted; and although 
she proved false to me, I have not forgotten my 
vows to her, and will never marry another. 
Now, captain, you have had the outlines of my 
history, and with your permission, I will go for- 
ward to my duty.” 
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Not long after this, we arrived at San Fran- 
cisco. I discharged and paid off my men, with 
the exception of “ Wild Dick” and the chief 
mate, who were as yet undecided whether they 
would go to Calcutta with me, or leave the ship 
and try their luck at the mines. But a few days 
after our arrival, however, my mate announced 
his determination of leaving the ship. I imme- 
diately went on shore to find Dick, and offer 
him the mate’s berth. I knew I could find no 
one that would fill it more to my satisfaction, 
for he was an able seaman and a skilful nav- 
igator. I had not gone far, however, when I 
met the object of my search coming towards 
the ship. 

“T’ve good news for you, this morning, 
Dick,” said I. “I want you to go as first 
officer of my ship.” 

“Ten thousand thanks for your kindness, 
sir,” said he; “but I have received still bet- 
ter news than that, this morning.” 

“ What,” said I, “are you going master of a 
vessel? or have you heard from your lady- 
love?” . 

“Neither, captain,” said he, handing me a 
letter. “ This will explain all.” 


I opened and read the letter. It was from a 
lawyer in London, informing him of the death 


of an uncle, who, having no children of his 
own, had left Dick his entire property, the in- 
come of which was an immense sum. 

“T congratulate you on your good fortune, 
Dick,” said I, “although I am sorry to lose 
your services on board my ship; but I suppose 
you will go immediately to England ?” 

“ Yes, captain; I have just shipped myself in 
the barque Aurelia, She isa crazy old thing, 
bat the only vessel there is up for London ; and 
I do not feel at all particular as to speed, as it 
will probably bt the last voyage I shall ever 
make, excepting in my own vessel.” 

After we had gone aboard the ship, and dined, 
Dick told me his plans for the fature. 

“Tf,” said he, “ the contents of that letter are 
true, and the old Aurelia don’t go down, instead 
of to London, I shall buy a nice little craft, and 
follow the seas merely for my own amusement. 
IT have been at sea so long that life on shore 
would be far too dull for me, now.” 

He took a pencil from his pocket, and after 
marking for a moment on a piece of paper, he 
handed the paper to me, saying : 

“ Take that, captain, and if you ever see that 
signal flying at a vessel’s main-truck, you may, 
know that ‘ Wild Dick’ is on board of her. If 
Tam alive and well, I shall be in New York 
about one year from this time, where I hope to 
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have the pleasure of your company at my cabin- 
table.”’ 

After wishing mea good run to Calcutta, he — 
bade me good-by, and left the ship, and I saw 
nothing more of him before he sailed for Eng- 
land. I was detained in California longer than 
I expected, on account of the difficulty in get- 
ting a crew; this, and a good deal of heavy 
weather on the passage to Calcutta, made my 
voyage a long one. When I arrived in New 
York, at the earnest request of my wife, I re- 
signed my command of the clipper, and agreed 
to stay on shore for a year or two. 

When the time arrived for Dick to make his 
appearance, I visited the shipping daily for a 
considerable length of time, but not seeing any 
signs of him, I concluded that he must have 
changed his purpose of coming to New York, and 
so gave up looking for him. But one morning asI 
was reading my newspaper, I glanced at the 
shipping intelligence, and at the head of the list 
of arrivals, I saw the name of the schooner 
“Ellen Loraine, Glover, master.” I instantly 
seized my hat, and to the utter astonishment of 
my wife, started for the wharf ona run. In a 
short time after leaving the house, I saw Dick’s 
private signal floating at the mast-head of a top- 
sail schooner. I made my way up to her, and 
as I glanced aloft at her signal, to satisfy myself 
that I was right, before going on board, I invol- 
untarily exclaimed: “ What a beauty !” 

“ She is indeed a beauty, but not half equal to 
the one she is named after, captain!” said a 
richly-dressed gentleman, who stood leaning 
against the taffrail. “ But come on board, and 
examine her for yourself; I think you have 
looked long enough to satisfy yourself that thas 
is the signal of ‘ Wild Dick!’ ” 

I turned, and recognized my old friend, Rich- 
ard Glover. His dress was so changed, that I 
had not recognized him before, although he 
knew me the moment I came in sight of his ves- 
sel. Iinstantly stepped on board, and after a 
hearty shaking of hands, I complimented him on 
his fine appearance andthe beauty of his craft. 

“T care but little about my personal appear- 
ance,” said he, “but Iam somewhat particular 
as regards the looks of my craft.” 

After showing me about the decks, he said : 

“Now you’ve seen everything above board 
come below, and inspect my cargo of live 
freight !” 

“What!” said I, jokingly; “your craft isn’t 
a slaver, is she ?”” 

He made no reply, but taking me by the arm, 
led me into the companion-way. We were met 
at the cabin-door by the most beautiful woman 
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I ever saw, and judge of my surprise when Dick 
introduced her as his wife—she that was Ellen 
Loraine! At the cabin-table sat a couple, 
playing at chess. Dick introduced the gentle- 
man as his brother-in-law, Mr. Loraine, and the 
lady as Mrs. Loraine, formerly Miss Harriet 
Glover. 

“You look astonished, captain,” said Dick, 
“but be seated, and I will explain all to your 
satisfaction. The morning after I left you at 
San Francisco, I sailed for London. One dark 
night, when we were within a few days’ sail of 
that port, we heard the firing of minute-guns. 
Our barque was headed away in the direction of 
the firing, and in a little time we discovered a 
large packet-ship on fire. We approached as 
near to her as was consistent with the safety of 
the barque, and lowered our boats. We suc- 
ceeded in saving a number of both passengers 
and crew; but they crowded into the boats in 
such numbers, that they were several times 
swamped, and thereby many valuable lives were 
lost that otherwise might have been saved. 

“‘ After having, as we supposed, got all of the 
living on board, we were about hoisting our 
boats, when a shriek was heard from the burning 
vessel. I instantly discovered a female form 
standing on the forecastle, literally surrounded 
by the flames. I immediately sprang overboard 
and swam towards the burning ship. I called 
out to her to leap overboard ; she did so, and as 
she arose to the surface, I caught hold of, and 


succeeded in sustaining her above the surface of | 


the water, until we were picked up by a boat 
from the barque. When we were safe on board, 
I discovered that female to be none other than 
my ‘long-lost Ellen.’ Among the number, also, 
picked up by our boats, were my sister and El- 


len’s brother. None of them recognized me un- | 


til the next morning, when I made myself 
known to them. 

“The story of my father concerning Ellen’s 
marriage was untrue, but was told to prevent 
my searching for the place of her abode, which, 
on the death of her parents, had been the house 
of a maiden aunt. My father had intercepted 
our letters, and she supposed that I had entirely 
forsaken her ; but she proved true to me through 
long’ years, and you see our mutual constancy is 
at last rewarded. 

“‘ My sister had removed to the same neigh- 
borhood, and was wooed and won by Ellen’s 
brother. Immediately after their marriage, they 
all set out on a journey to the States, partly for 
pleasure, and to see if they could learn any 
tidings of my humble self. They had been but 
a few days out, however, when they fell in with 


me under rather different circumstances than 
they had expected. 

“A few days after this singular meeting, we 
arrived safe in London, where Ellen and I were 
united in marriage. As soon as I could present 
my claims, and arrange my business matters, I 
bought this craft and sailed for New York, to 
fulfil an engagement with a friend. Now, cap- 
tain, you know all; and I beg you to consider 
myself, and my craft, at your disposal for the 
present.” 

Soon after, I accompanied Dick to England 
in the “ Ellen Loraine,” and before I returned 
home, I had the pleasure of seeing them all set- 
tled in the old homestead of Dick’s father. 
Dick has lost his love for the sea, in the society 
of his beautiful wife, and for years has been 
loved and honored as the good “ lord of Glover 
Manor.” 


ASIATIC SAVAGES. 

The savage tribes of Asia are numerous, and 
a suflicient idea of their mode of life will be 
formed from a description of a few of them. The 
Alowetians—or, rather, the inhabitants of the 
Alowtian islands, situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of Asia, and neighboring on America 
—have no government of any kind, yet each 
community selects some chief, invested with no 
other authority but that of deciding any dispute 
they may have with each other. They generally 
choose the man that has the largest family, and 
| is most successful in hunting and fishing. They 
| occupy, probably, the lowest place in the scale 
| of savage life, eating wild roots, sea-weed and 
| fish, frequently half putrified and cast on shore, 


| and the flesh of foxes and birds of prey, which 
| they devour raw. They clothe themselves in 
| the skins of sea-calves, foxes and birds, and live 
| ina ditch nine feet deep, eighteen broad, and 
| from thirty to three hundred long. The ditch 

has its sides supported by posts, and is covered 
| by a frame on which earth and grass are laid ; 
apertures serve for doors, with a ladder fixed to 
each; others admit air and light, and some let 
out smoke when they happen to have fires, which 
| they seldom have, for even without any the 
| heat is insupportable, and the smell from putri- 
| fying fish horrible. Sometimes five hundred per- 
| sons inhabit the same ditch. Their disposition 

is brutal; if they surprise their enemies, 7 
| exterminate them, pay no attention to their chil- 
| dren, who leave them when they choose, and 
| marry at pleasure, without consent of parents, 

or contracts, or portions, or festivity. The 
| Kamtschatdales are almost as savage. They 
| feed on bears and other quadrupeds, but the 
heads of half putrified fish, reduced to a pap, are 
their greatest delicacy. They also live in ditches, 
but less deep and better constructed. There is 
one good point in their characters—they have a 
high respect for women, and, though permitted, 
ne practise polygamy.—Glimpses of Savage 

e. 


He who is slowest in making a promise is gen- 
erally most faithful in performing it. 


| 
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That seems a beautiful assurance, 
The truly great have always felt, 
Which, nerving hearts to high endurance, 
Makes darkness into glory melt. 
To mighty souls the faith ls granted, 
Howe’er affliction overcast, 
To view o’er all thy standard planted, 
O victory! at last, at last! 


Albeit the stricken warrior weary, 

Beholds his eagles borne to earth, 
Albeit the midnight hangeth dreary 

O’er hearts that yearn for morning's birth— 
At last, at last shall rise the smitten, 

At last the darkness shall be past; | 
For unto all the sign is written— 

The potent sign—at last, at last! 


There lives a faith immortal, 
A faith that views this fading span 
As but the road to morning’s portal, 
That geal of universal man. 
This life shall pass, a dream, a story, 
And every soul leap forth “ with joy 
Unspeakable and full of glory,” 
At last, at last, with no alloy! 


» 


HESTER’S FORTUNE, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue little town of Afton was in a terrible 
state of confusion ong bright morning in the 
spring of 1813. Women and children were 
everywhere at the house doors, or pacing with 
disordered hair and garments the usually quiet 
and orderly streets. Garden gates were left open, 
and the cows had trampled on the nicely sown 
flower-beds of Mrs. Taylor’s front yard. Every- 
body was astir, except the lame boy round the 
corner, and two or three old people who had 
long been confined to their houses. There was 
one other. If you had looked into a little, nice, 
white-curtained bed-room, with its pure, lily- | | 
white coverings and its vase of lovely spring | 
flowers, you would have seen poor Hester Tay- | 
lor kneeling beside the bed and weeping bitterly. 
Had you asked the reason of her grief, she | 
could not have told you while she was sobbing | | 
so violently. But the fine, robust and healthy | 
looking young man who was impatiently walk- 
ing the floor below, waiting her return, and won- 4 
dering at her stay when she knew how little 
time remained to him—he could have told you 
that he—Robert Linton, her affianced husband, 
was just drawn as a soldier, and would leave 
to-morrow for his route to the battle-field. 


The poor girl rose at last from her knees, and 


wiping her swollen eyes, she came down to say 
farewell to Robert. She had just recovered 
from a dangerous illness, in which her lover had 
shown himself most truly worthy of her affec- 
tions. Night after night had he watched, with 
patient care, the progress of her terrible fever, 
and when it left her so utterly changed that her 
own mother could not have known her; when 
the bright flush had given place to a dull, sal- 
low look, and her eyes had lost their brillianey, 


and her lip its rose-leaf beauty, he had still de- 


voted himself to her recovery, and scarcely saw 
that she was not as beautiful as ever. He knew 
that the news he bore her that day w@gld be 
hard to bear, but he was unprepared for the ter- 
rible distress which she exhibited. His own 
heart was sorely aching, but he tried to soothe 
and comfort Hester with hopes of a speedy 


| return. 


“Depend upon it, my dear girl, this foolish 
war will soon be at an end, and I shall come 
home before winter to hear you sing ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Return.’ ” 

And with that came the thoughts of how often 
| She had sung that touching air, and that even 


| in her fever she had unconsciously warbled, 

| now and then, snatches of its sad melody; he 
_ burst into such a passion of tears as men only 
, give way to perhaps once in their lives. It was 


now Hester’s turn to console; and she could on- 
ly remind him of his own words, and breathe a 
faltering prayer that his predictions might be 
fulfilled, of a speedy termination to the war. 
They parted then and there, for the time allow- 
ed him had expired; and as he left the house, 
he passed group after group of weeping moth- 
ers and sisters and wives too, for all had been 
down to see the soldiers off, except the mourner 
he had left behind him. ’ 
Time sped on, as it always does, regardless 
of breaking hearts or blighted prospects; and 
Hester grew calm and tranquil amid her house- 
hold cares. She tended the flowers that Robert 
| had planted for her, and kept for the little vase 
on her chamber table only those which he had 


| most admired. Within the quiet walls of her 


own room, she worked mechanically upon the 
snowy sheets and table linen, which she was so 
nicely sewing, against the time when she should 
have a house of her own. Sometimes she would 
throw down her work, and give way to tears 
and forebodings. 

One afternoon her mother and sister went out, 
after vainly trying to make her willing to accom- 
pany them. After they had gone she took her 
sewing down into the little sitting-room-where 
she had parted with Robert. Every chair and 
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table there seemed invested with a new mean- 
ing, since it was there that he had soothed and 
caressed her, perhaps for the last time. She sat 
down by the window and was gazing at Robert’s 
beautiful flowers, which were now fresh and 
blooming ; and as she suffered her thoughts to 
dwell upon him and the faint hope of his return, 
a shadow darkened the window. Looking up, 
she saw a poor woman, who had been in the 
habit of begging broken food from house to 
house, ever since Hester could remember. Hes- 
ter hastily rose, and letting her into the kitch- 
en, she bade her sit down by the fire, while 
she so@ht some bread and other food for her 
poor visitor. She added to her basket some tea 
and sugar, and then gave her some old clothes 
which she knew her mother had been carefully 
saving for her. The old woman curtsied, and 
thanked and blessed her a thousand times, and 
rose to go. 

“Bless you, Miss Hester, I’m tempted to stay 
a while longer and tell your fortin, if you 
would like to have me. Did you knowI can 
tell fortins ?” 

Hester professed her ignorance of the old 
woman’s skill, and rather declined to witness an 
exhibition thereof ; but Judy persisted, and Hes- 
ter allowed her to seat herself again. Judy 
lighted her pipe, and drawing herself rigidly up, 
she sat for several minutes in perfect silence. 
With her eyes closed, she reached out for Hes- 
ter’s right hand, which she held fast in her own. 

“T see,” said the old woman, “a field of bat- 
tle. There is one man there who fights well, 
and he has just killed a man who was trying to 
stab him. That is gone, and I see him in a 
house where they are dancing and singing, and 
he is as gay as the rest, but his arm is in a 
sling, and he looks pale. I see him again in a 
garden, and there is an orange tree growing 
there, and he is standing by it, and a young girl 
is with him. She lays her hand on the wound- 
ed arm and looks up softly into his face. Now 
they are all faded away; and I see you in a 
church, with a veil on your head and flowers, 
and there is a man in Llack, and another man 
stands by you; but itis not the oneI saw be- 
fore. You will marry the other, and very soon, 
too, although you never saw him.” 

Hester indignantly drew her hand away from 
the old woman’s clasp, and told her that she had 
heard enough ; and not daring to press her ser- 
vices further, Judy soon departed. 

All night Hester was tossing restlessly upon 
her pillow. She did not, of course, believe a 
word the old crone had uttered, but since Rob- 
ert’s absence she had become nervous, and indeed 
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strangely sensitive to every passing influence. 
She saw before her three successive pictures 
which had been presented to her mind; and she 
could not sometimes help believing that she had 
realy seen him as Judy described him, with his 
arm wounded and in a sling. 

She dared not tell her mother and sister, and 
the next day was passed wretchedly. Days 
passed away, and then a letter came from Hes- 
ter’s uncle, inviting Mrs. Taylor and her daugh- 
ters to pass the winter at his house in a neigh- 
boring country town. The invitation had often 
been tendered before; but there had always 
arisen some objection. Now Mrs. Taylor de- 
termined to avail herself of the chance to give 
Hester a situation which would not be continu- 
ally reminding her of Robert. Martha was de- 
lighted with the idea of going away, for the 
house had latterly become gloomy enough; and 
she longed for the light and gaiety which always 
prevailed at her uncle’s. 

Throngh scenes of ,unrivalled autumn beauty, 
lay the travellers’ road. Hester’s attention, pre- 
occupied as it had been with her own thoughts, 
was at length drawn to the rich coloring, reliev- 
ed here and there with masses of deep green, 
and overhung by fleecy clouds whose edges were 
lighted up by the sun-beams. Twilight brought 
them to the end of their journey, where their 
uncle and his family received and welcomed 
them with that true politeness that springs from 
kind hearts alone. Mr.@Warner had long felt 
anxious to see his dearly beloved sister perma- 
nently under his roof; but she had always de- 
clined until-now, even the visit of a season— 
and his affectionate heart was deeply gratified 
at secing her beside his wife, who was an invalid. 

One son and one daughter, both mach attach- 
ed to their cousin Martha who had often visited 
them, completed Mr. Warner’s family. With 
the exception of Mrs. Warner’s feeble health, it 
was a happy household; breathing the very 
spirit of cheerfulness. Even Hester caught the 
spirit of the house, and her mother rejoiced once 
more in the smiles that had become so infre- 
quent. How earnestly, indeed, the maternal 
heart had hoped for some change which should 
restore her daughter to her wonted composure ! 
Ever since Robert’s departure, Hester had seem- 
ed so strange and unlike herself, that Mrs. Tay- 
lor had been excessively worried and anxious 
about her health and spirits ; but now she seem- 
ed really to forget her fears in the new state of 
both, under her uncle’s cheerful and hospitable 
roof. Hester’s spirits, however, were not natu- 
ral. She forced herself to appear happy, but 
inwardly she was battling with some unseen evi! 
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which seemed to threaten darkly, she knew not 
what. 

One evening, at a party, she met Herman 
White, and before the evening was at a close, 
the young man’s “destiny” was “ manifest.” 
He saw Hester, and thought her surpassingly 
beautiful. He heard her sing, and the conquest 
was complete. Henceforth he was constantly at 
her side. Belonging to a wealthy family, and 
only studying a profession for the name, Her- 
man White had thus far seen only the sunny 
side of life, and his wishes were the only stand- 
ard that he ever consulted. He was vain, proud 
and jealous ; and he felt that he was conferring 
honor upon Hester, when, after two or three 
weeks of flirtation, he one morning found her 
alone, and asked her to share his future life. 

And what said Hester? Did she tell him 
that, far away, upon a bloody field, he whose 
young heart had been wholly hers, was dream- 
ing perhaps of his future with her? ° Alas, for 
woman’s weakness! She put away the thought, 
as much as possible, of any engagement between 
Robert Linton and herself, and tried to forget 
that they had ever been more than friends. 
They had been children together—more like 
brother and sister than anything else; in short, 


she readily persuaded herself that they did not, | 


after all, love each other so very much, and that 
the pain she experienced at parting with Rob- 
ert, was something like what she should have 
felt for a dear brother 


And Herman White was constantly by her 


side, and always planning some new excursion, | 


and suggesting some new pleasure. In fact, she 
had no time for thinking; and her mother and 
sister threw no obstacles in the way of her ac- 
ceptance of these attentions ; and so, one even- 
ing, when they were out on the lake by moon- 


light, she promised to become Mrs. White. The | 
marriage was hastily arranged, and her uncle | 
in her dreadful fever, and contrasted him with 


claimed the right of making suitable prepara- 


tions for having it at his house; so, in a few | 


weeks Hester became the mistress of a well ap- 
pointed household, in which she had the pleas- 
ure of installing her mother and Martha as per- 
manent guests. 

It is not to be supposed that, when Hester had 
hurried through the first weeks of her marriage, 
and especially when she found, as she soon did, 
that she had mistaken sordid dross for gold, 
she did not sometimes muse thoughtfully upon 
the past, and dream of the brave heart which she 
had so recklessly thrown from her. It came to 
her when her proud and selfish husband uttered 
the first harsh word that she had ever known. 
It came to her bitterly, when she found that her 


mother and Martha were looked upon as intrud- | 
ers in her luxurious home, where each day the 
shamefal waste of the servants would have am- 
ply maintained them in a pleasant home. Mrs. 
Taylor’s good sense soon saw how the matter 
lay; and she betook herself quietly to her old 
house in Afton, silently determining to be a bur- 
den on no son-in-law, even though it were dear 
Hester’s husband. Nothing was said, however, 
and Mr. White supposed that his mother and 
sister-in-law had gone to visit some old friends ; 
but Hester thought how often Robert had talk- 
ed of the time when they should all live happily 
together, and how his hands would be s¢rength- 
ened, even by having so many to support. 

A week of severe headache found Hester still 
pondering ; and it was with almost a feeling of 
indifference that she heard her husband an- 
nounce the fact of his father’s failure in business. 
She did not know that Herman was wholly de- 
pendent on his father, and therefore, could not 
perceive that the fall of one would crush the 
other; but her husband soon opened her eyes 
to the truth, and even lamented, in no choice 
terms, his folly in having tied himself to a wife 
just at this crisis. 

“ We shall have to give up this house and go 
to boarding,” said he, gloomily. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve either that we can board at a first class ho- 
tel, which is the only place worth living at.” 

Poor Hester! her falsehood was reaping its 
punishment early ; and she looked so sad that 
Herman reproached her for being sulky. Her 
head ached so violently that she could not sit 
up, and all day long she lay, unattended even by 
the pampered servants below, who had got news 
of the coming crash, and thought that they 
might eveft lose their own wages. We may 
pardon Hester, if, while restlessly tossing on her 
couch that day, she thought bitterly of the time 
when Robert had so tenderly watched over her 


Herman White, carelessly leaving her room with 
an oath. ? 

It would take long to tell how utterly the 
failure had stripped the White family, and how 
strenuously the father of Herman, who was real- — 
ly an upright and honest, though ill-judging 
man, insisted upon giving up all to the creditors. 
Herman vainly tried to alter his intentions ; but 
the old man reminded him that it would be bet- 
ter for him to exert himself in his profession, and 
win the bread which he could no longer supply 
tohim. They parted angrily, and Herman re- 
turned to his house, humbled and enraged. 

Some of the servants had gone, taking with 
them what they theught would cover their 
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wages. An officer was in the house, for it was 
well known that old Mr. White had furnished 
it, and he had made no deed of gift to Herman. 
They were warned to leave immediately, and 
only consent was obtained to stay a few days un- 
til Hester should be better. 

In the mean time, a friend of old Mr. White 
had.come forward, and offered a home to him 
until better fortune should come. Glad to be 
away from the wreck that everywhere met him, 
and from which he saw no probability of rescuing 
anything, he thankfully accepted the offer; and 
another friend and relative proposed that Her- 
man skould go out as supercargo of a vessel he 
was then preparing for sea. 

This proposal was the most pleasant that 
could be made to Herman. He was too selfish 
and indolent to attempt to retrieve his father’s 
fortunes by industry or economy, and the trip 
promised both pleasure and money. But there 
was his wife! He had really the grace to blush 
when he spoke of leaving her unprovided for ; 
but he spoke in strong terms of being once more 
able to support her in style again. 

“T do, not wish it, Herman,” she said; “a 
poor cottage, with peace and contentment, would 
be a palace to me; and without them this beau- 
tifal house is hateful. Give me the merest pit- 
tance, and when you are gone I will go back to 
my old home in Afton, and stay there quietly 
until better days appear.” 

Herman gladly acceded to this, as it would 
leave him in better funds than if he had placed 
her in a boarding house, and he even treated her 
with more than usual attention during the few 
days before the sailing of the ship. They left 
the house, at last, in the same carriage; he go- 
ing first to the hotel from whence.the Afton 
stage was nearly ready to start, and then to the 
one where he was going to await the time of 
going to sea. The parting between them was 
not very affectionate; and when Herman had 
gone, and she had sunk down in one corner of 
the stage, she gave herself up to bitter thoughts. 
Why had she suffered herself to be dazzled by 
the specious coloring which he had held before 
her? Why had she suffered herself thus to 
' forget and to injare the brave heart which she 
knew was beating for her, far away, without a 
doubt of her perfect truth and fidelity ? 

She shuddered to think that she had indulg- 
ed for a moment in thoughts so untrue .0 one to 
whom she had committed her happiness, and 
who had so early wrecked it; and she longed to 
lay down her head in her own little white bed- 
room at Afton, and sleep away the anguish she 
experienced. 
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Her mother réccived her at the door tender- 
ly, and the poor, wearied girl was soon sleeping 
heavily on her own bed, as of old; and when 
she awoke, there was a true home feeling came 
over her that she had never experienced in the 
splendid habitation she had been lately occu- 
pying. 

Time passed on, and a cold letter from Her- 
man with no remittance, was received. Hester 
woke then to the necessity of labor—of constant 
and wearing labor, for she would not become a 
burden on the kind hearts that were sheltering 
her. She had once learned to braid straw, and 
she easily procured the work now. She worked 
busily, and by degrees she felt calmer and hap- 
pier. Her life for the last few months seemed 
only a dream; and she rarely recurred to it. 
One day, a neighbor sent in a newspaper—she 
looked over it listlessly, until she came to this 
paragraph : 

“Lost, on the Texel, ship Forrester, of New 
York. Allon board perished. The bodies of 
two men were taken from the wreck, which was 
fast settling in the sand, and were carried on 
board another vessel. They received Christian 
burial, the church service being read over them 
by the captain of the vessel. The marks on 


the clothing of the two men, roved them to be 
Arthar Fenton and Herman White.” 


Hester read it to the end, and she did not 
faint nor scream. There was a look on her face 
that told of bitterness wigin ; for she could not 
thus hear of the death of one who she had be- 
lieved loved her, without a struggle—but his 
conduct towards her had gradually weaned her 
from him, and if there was bitterness, there was 
also a feeling of relief. God help the human 
heart when these things are so! 

Hester’s brief dream of grandeur—how qnick- 
ly had the last trace disappeared! She had 
found it‘like the Dead Sea apples—fair and 
beautiful to the sight, but within full of ashes. 
She put on the outward tokens of mourning, per- 
haps more scrupulously, because it was all that 
she could do. She saw no one, so that she was 
saved from the hackneyed consolations which 
are so often inflicted upon mourners, and which 
she, more than any true mourner, would have 
shrunk from. She knew to how frail a bark 
she had trusted her fortunes, and she bitterly 
grieved that she had so forsaken the trae happi- 
ness she might have known, and turned to that 
which had proved only evil and misery. So 
that, in the true sense of the word, she was a 
real mourner, if not as the world interprets it. 
And, moreover, Hester felt, in her heart of 
hearts, that, 
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‘So she went on, month after month, working in 
her own quiet way, heeding no one, and burying 
‘her grief in her own bosom, and striving to 
forget the past. 

It was a bright day in the summer of 1815. 
Peace had come to give healing to the nations. 
There had been mourning for the dead who had 
fallen on the deck and on the field; and maim- 
ed soldiers had returned home with their wounds 
still unhealed, to muse upon that apocryphal 
glory which leaves only broken hearts and shat- 
tered limbs in its path. 

Hester was sitting in her own room one morn- 
ing, when she saw a figure coming up the road 
with a slow and uncertain step ; and as the man 


approached, she saw that he was supported by 
erntches. Something in the road obstructed 
his footsteps, and when he looked up she saw 
that it was Robert Linton. It was strange how 
perfectly calm she became after the first moment. 
She had been accustoming her mind to his re- 
turn, for she knew that he was not among the 
killed; and she had seen by the papers that he 
was one of the wounded, so that his appearance 
did not shock her as if she had been unprepar- 
ed. Still, she felt that he brought with him the 
same true heart, now for the first time to feel 
how deeply it had been wronged by her—and 
she could not then look upon his grief. She 
had long ago commissioned Martha to see him 
when he returned, anf tell him all before she 
met him. She, thought that then she could 
meet him calmly. But she over-rated her 
strength. Tears, which had long been pent up, 
burst passionately forth, when she saw the poor 
wounded soldier, whose “return” she had so 
often dreamed of. ‘Tremblingly, she found her- 
self pressed to that noble heart, and felt her 
tears kissed away. 

“We will comfort each other, dear Hester, if 
you will share the fortunes of such a poor wreck 
as Tam.” 

And you must not blame Hester, dear reader, 
if she weepingly renewed her vows to him who 
had won her youthful heart; a heart to which 
her falsehood had brought such deep and bitter 
suffering, that even Robert might safely trust it 


In after life, how pleasantly and happily did | 


“ Hester’s Fortune” unfold itself. No persaa- 
sion could have prevailed on either to leave the 
little secluded town of Afton, although by pra- 
dence and industry they became able to have 
chosen a residence anywhere. Still, in that 
peaceful cottage, ar they enlarged and beauti- 
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fied, they dwell with comfort and peace. Their 
manly sons and beautiful daughters have risen 
up about them, and their grand-children gather 
round them at evening to hear the story of 
“ Hester's Forruns.” 


LA BELLE DORMEUSE. 

A young and frail Scotch girl, scarcely more 
than a child, and beaatifal Ss any of Walter 
Scott’s heroines, has lately attracted public at- 
tention in Paris by sleeping wherever she goes. 
Her name is Erina Walton, and her mother has 
brought her to Paris by travel to cure her of her 
singular malady. At the opera, she no sooner 
takes her seat in a box than she falls to sleep and 
thus remains until she is awakened, and it was 
whilst in this position that she gained the title of 
“Ia Belle Dormeuse.” While she sleeps, she is 
said to enjoy dreams so lovely and attractive 
that the awakening into the common-place sur- 
Het ted this world displeases her, and she 
hastens k again into dream-land. At home, 
in a carriage, at the theatre, whenever she is 
left alone for a moment, she settles into a calm 
and sweet sleep; and with a lovely and child- 
like face, and dreams such as she enjoys, one 
can readily imagine that her face in sleep is 
the centre of attraction for all eyes, and that 
she well merits the title of “The Beautiful 
Sleeper.” The symptoms of this case betray 
the existence of the curious forms of hysteria, 
and no doubt after time has cured her of the ab- 
normal condition in which she now finds her- 
self, she will look back upon ghat period with as 
much fear as she now does with ht.—Eng- 
lish paper. 


THE PUZZLED IRISHMAN. 

ng our last conflict Great Britain, a 
number of our troops were in repairing 
the of | and whilst so en- 
gaged, the enemy comme a pretty sh 
so that it occupied nearly the whole of the an 
of our forces to keep on the lookout for the shots 
of the enemy. Finding that they did not make 
much headway, they stationed a son of the Em- 
erald Isle to give warning when a shot or shell 
was coming. This the sentinel faithfully 
formed, alternately singing out, “shot,” “shells,” 
“shot,” “shells,” until finally the enemy started 
a Co e rocket, which Pat had never seen be- 
fore. He hesitated, and seeing it elevate, he 
shouted: “ Shot! and, by Jabers, the gun with 


it.”— 


ng hopefal, by way of illustration: “ What 
toes your father say to the horses, 
wants them to turn to the right?” “Hep! ges 
along, 2.40!” exclaimed the prodigy, 
his countenance lit up with animation. 
teacher has since adopted a different manner of 
iMuswating his sabjects. 
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LINE UPON LINE. 
A Western pedagogue, in “teaching the yo 
a idea how to shoot,” found it very difficult to 
i impress the letter “ G.” upon the memory of an 
Surchin of four e asked the 
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THERE’S A FUTURE STILL FOR ME. 


BY PRANK FREEQUILL. 

When disappointments vex the soul, 
And brightest hopes have died, 

While e’en the past cannot console, 
Though keenly it may chide ; 

When present cares would drive me mad, 
And from their scourge I'd flee, 

One only thought can make me glad, 
There's a future still for me. 


When I am slighted by the proud, 
And those of nobler birth, _ 
By them with trifling sense endowed, 
And less of moral worth— 
While in obseurity I dwell, 
‘And from her cave the world must see, 
With bitter scorn I love to say: 
There's a future still for me. 


Though I have strove in vain to win 
Some share of public praise, 

My efforts yet have ever been 
A failure all my days; 

And if mishap for aye I find, 
I still might bend the knee, 

And bring the blissful thought to mind, 
There's a fature still for me. 
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LOVE AND FORTUNE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ore evening in “August, 1723, in the city of 
Weissembourg, in Alsace, three persons were 
together -in a small apartment of modest ap- 
pearance—a man whose hair was beginning to 
turn gray, a young girl in the flower of youth 
and beauty, and an officer who was, at most, but 
twenty years of age. The first, whose features 
expressed at once dignity and mildness, courage 
and melancholy, was seated before a table, his 
head resting on one hand, while the other was 
mechanically turning over some papers. This 
occupation and this reverie did not prevent him 
from listening attentively to the words addressed 
to him by the young man, who was respectfully 
leaning over the back of his chair. Seated 
apart, in the embrasure of a window, the young 
girl was also listening with a curiosity which she 
did not conceal, but which was unfortunately of 
no avail, for the conversation was in a language 


-of which she did not understand one word, in 


English; her eyes, also, were often lifted from 
the embroidery beneath her fingers, and rested 
upon the two interlocutors with glances full of 
tender solicitude for the one and naive politeness 


- for the other. 


The principal personage of this little scene 
was Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, dethroned 
by Peter the Great, living then in poverty, in 


Alsace, on a moderate pension allowed him by 
France. The young lady was his daughter, the 
only consolation of his exile, and the young man 
was the Count d’Estrees, captain in a regiment 
which the court of Louis XV. had given for a 
guard to the dethroned king. 

Honored by the particular friendship of Stan- 
islaus, the Count d’Estrces had become a fre- 
quent guest at his house, and had made France 
beloved there, the worthy representative of 
which he was, by the brilliant qualities and 
agreeable defects of his character. This even- 
ing he had something very important to say to 
the monarch, judging by the language he had 
chosen in order not to be understood by the 
princess, and by the looks of embarrassment 
which he cast, as he spoke, from the face of the 
father to that of the daughter. When he had 
arrived at that point of the conversation which 
he appeared to fear as much as he desired, he 
suddenly stopped, and, losing at once counte- 
nance and voice, could only stammer timidly the 
words, “ distinguished favor.” 

“A favor!” exclaimed Stanislaus, with joy- 

ful astonishment; “ can you have a favor to ask 
of me, myfriend? It shall be granted a thon- 
sand times, if it isin my power! It is so long 
since I have conferred benefits on ‘any one, that 
I had renounced forever this sweet prerogative 
of royalty. Speak then without constraint, dear 
count, and let me become king again one in- 
stant, that I may make one person happy in my 
life 
“ Sire,” retarned D’Estrees, making an effort 
to control himself, “ deign to forget your great- 
ness, instead of remembering it; for I must for- 
get it myself, and think only of your goodness, 
in order to risk the avowal which I have to make 
you. I love your daughter, sire, and I dare as- 
pire to become your son-in-law.” 

On hearing these words, Stanislaus started, 
hastily withdrew the hand which he had extend- 
ed to the young man, and, rising to his full 
height, with the movement of the king whose 
foot is resting on his throne, said to the captain : 

“You love the princess, count?” And the 
severity of his tone, as well as of his look, re- 
called all the distance which there was between 
the titles of count and princess. 

“Tt is true, sire,” returned the officer, reply- 
ing at the same time to the thought of the king 
and his own; “itis true. “I have been rash, 
insensate, in daring to fix my love on your 
august daughter. But the fault is in you and in 
herself, not less than in me.” 

“ What do you mean? Am I not the first to 
receive the ayowal of your imprudence *” 
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“ Re-assure yourself, sire, and suffer me to 
justify myself! When I came to Weissembourg, 
when I saw you for the first time, I found in you 
a monarch who had lost nothing of his majesty, 
im your daughter a princess worthy of all my 
respect ; but I appeal to yourself, whether either 
of you has ceased, since that day, to lay aside 
your rank in my presence—to make me forget 
the abyss which separated us. Have you not 
been the first to pass it, have you not extended 
your hand towards me, have you not called me 
your friend? Your friend! Ah! my whole de- 
fence, as well as my fault, lies in these words. 
How could I remember that you were king, 
while you seemed to forget it yourself, while you 
were to me almost a father *¢ And your daughter, 
after having venerated her as a sovereign, after 
having adored her as a master-piece of the Cre- 
ator, may I not love her as she has revealed her- 
self to me, daily, as the best, the most angelic, 
the most modest of women? For has she been 
anything else with regard to me, sire? Once 
more, I appeal to yourself! Ifmy boldness has 
offended you, at least seek to understand and 
pity it; and if I have but dreamed, do not be in 
haste to awaken me.” 

The sincere emotion which animated these 
words was remarked by the young girl, and in- 
voluntarily communicated itself to Stanislaus. 
His countenance by degrees changed ; his ha- 
bitual benevolence resumed its place there, and 
tenderness succeeded to severity. Casting an 
indulgent glance on the humid eyes of the cap- 
tain, he took his hand again and made him sit 
down by his side. 

“Yes,” said he, gently shaking his head, 
‘this is indeed love, the finest and most precious 
sentiment of the soul—when it is durable; you 
are a brave and loyal young man, D’Estrees ; 
you are worthy to espouse a queen, as my daugh- 
teris worthy to espouse aking. But I am no 
longer a king. I was wrong just now to believe 
that I was so still ; I ought not to cease to be to 
you a friend, to my daughter a father; these 
are the only titles left me, they are at least the 
most sacred to my heart; I will fulfil their 
duties.” 

The voice of the prince trembled, as he fin- 
ished this sentence. As he said, the illusion of 
a moment had vanished ; the man and the father 
took the place of the monarch. He passed his 
hand over his forehead two or three times, let it 
rest for a few momerts on his eyes, and revealed, 
as he removed it, tears he could no longer control. 

“ Speak, sire,” exclaimed D’Estrees, palpi- 
tating with hope. 

Stanislaus looked at his daughter, in order to 
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find in this sight the courage which he needed, 
and addressing the captain in a softened voice, 
said, slowly : 

“ My friend, have you indeed a deep and last- 
ing love for my daughter *” 

“Entire and eternal !’ interrupted the young 
man, with a passionate exaggeration which 
brought a smile on the king’s lips. 

“ Well,” replied Stanislaus, “since my daugh- 
ter must, like myself, renounce the honors of a 
throne, I ought, on my part, to limit myself to 
securing her happiness, and I believe, my dear 
count, that no one is better calculated than your- 
self to aid me in this mission.” 

“ Ah, you restore me to life—” 

“ Hear me to the end. I attach one express 
condition to the accomplishment of your desires. 
In abdicating royal grandeur, the princess can- 
not descend below a certain rank which ensures 
a suitable condition to her descendants. Become 
duke and peer, and her hand is yours. It is the 
least I can demand, and I do not think you will 
require the impossible.” 

* Ah, for such a prize, of what would I not be 
capable! Before a year, sire, I will be duke and 
peer, or I will no longer exist. The regent is 
the friend of my family ; he wishes me well—he 
will give me an opportunity to merit the title 
which I will immediately go to solicit of his 
majesty.” 

As he spoke thus, the count rose, wishing to 
go at that very instant to write for leave of ab- 
sence; but, his glance having met that of the 
king’s daughter, more puzzled than ever by the 
scene she had witnessed, he made an expressive 
gesture, which said: “ Will she love me as I 
love her?” And he was about to throw himself 
at her feet to obtain this sweet assurance at the 
price of the most tender avowals, when Stanis- 
laus stopped him authoritatively, whispering : 

“One other condition, my friend; if my 
daughter does not yet love you, fear not that 
she will ever love another. I will be responsible 
for her heart, as well as my own. You know 
how dear you have rendered to us whatever ap- 
pertains to France. Already proud of being in 
some sort French in her exile, she will be happy 
to espouse a Frenchman. But do not hasten 
matters, and do not tempt Providence. Leave 
this place as a friend, and re-appear as a lover 
only on the day when there shall no longer be an 
obstacle to your happiness. This is a promise 
which I exact from your reason as well as from 

your loyalty.” 

D’Estrees submitted to this condition and re- 
mained faithfal to it, whatever effort it might 
have costhim. A week afterwards, he received 
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his dismissal, and left Weissembourg without 
having said a word of his love to the daughter 
of Stanislaus, his only encouragement from her 
being the sincere regret which she manifested at 
the approaching absence of one fn whom she 
had been accustomed to see the personification 
of the finest nation in the world. 

Immediately on arriving at Paris, D’Estrees 
hastened to the regent and made him promise to 
dispose Louis XV. favorably for the audience 
which he was about to request of his majesty. 
In fact, at the expiration of a few days, he was 
received at the Tuileries by the young king, in 
presence of the Duke of Orleans. The two 
princes gracefully placed him at his ease, and he 
boldly said : 

“ Sire, I come to submit to your royal good- 
mess a request on which my life depends. I 
have raised my desires so high, that neither my 
name, my services, nor my devotion will be a 
sufficient recommendation ; but if my ancestors 
have deserved well of the country and of your 
fathers, if any recompense is still due to their 
memory, any honor to their race, let this honor 
and this recompense be mine, sire! I shall 
know how to render myself worthy, in the fu- 
ture, of what I may have obtained as an encour- 
agement. My whole life shall be devoted to 
your majesty and to my country. I will raise 
myself to the height of the rank you may have 
accorded me.” 

“ To what great favor do you aspire, my dear 
count ?” interrupted the regent, with his custom- 
ary frankness. 

“To the title of duke and peer,” replied the 
captain, gravely. 

The king and the regent were so astonished, 
that they made him repeat the words thrice. 
When D’Estrees had obeyed them, the former 
seemed petrified on his seat, and the latter 
quitted his with amusing haste. 

“ Duke and peer!” exclaimed the regent, dis- 
concerting the young man by a look ; “ the air 
of Alsace must have turned your head. Duke 
and peer at the age of twenty, after a fireside 
campaign with the ex-king of Poland! You 
cannot really expect this?” 

Louis XV. disarmed, by an indulgent smile, 
the irony of his uncle, and requested thet Count 
@’Estrees to give his reason for asking a duchy. 

“In fact,” said the officer, blushing, “this 
reason alone can justify my rashness. I have 
acquired my ambition from love.” 

At this word, the regent sighed and made a 
movement of jesting compassion, while the king 
become more attentive, beckoned to the count to 
continue, and looked at him earnestly. 
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“Yes, sire,” returned the latter, 
at the fire of his own words, “I address myself 
to you im the name of the purest, most ardent, 
and most honorable love. She whom I love 
merits a crown by her birth, as well as by her 
beauty.” 

‘She is then very beautiful and very illustri- 
ous ?” interrupted Louis XV. with a visible in- 
terest, which was beginning to be changed into 
sympathy. 

And the captain, feeling that he no longer had 
to deal with a king giving audience, but with a 
young man captivated by a love confidence, drew 
a brilliant and detailed picture of the perfections 
and merits of her who had captivated his heart. 

“Trepeat to you, sire, added he, enthusiasti- 
cally, “an alliance with her would do honor 
to a monarch, and her father will be satisfied, in 
order to grant me her hand, with the title which 
I solicit of your majesty.” 

“Indeed,” observed the regent, ironically, 
“this good father is not difficult.” 

“No, Monsieur Duke,” hastily replied the 
captain, “for he is no other than Stanislaus, 
King of Poland.” 

“His daughter love you!” exclaimed Louis 
XV. wonderingly. 

“I do not know, and she is herself ignorant 
of my intentions ; but she will love me, I hope, 
and it rests with you, sire, whether I become 
her happy husband.” 

The king remained for a few moments silent, 
looking at the officer with an attention mingled. 
with envy, and was perhaps about to have 
granted his request, in an impulse of gener- 
osity, when he was interrupted by a burst of 
laughter from the regent. 

“ Pray, sire,” said the latter, advancing to- 
wards Louis XV., “do not listen to your age 
and heart, and beware of rendering yourself an 
accomplice in an act of folly.” 

“ Of folly!” said D’Estrees, with suppressed 
indignation. 

“ Yes, of folly,” pursued the duke. “A gen- 
tleman of your name to espouse the daughter of 
Stanislaus, of an elective ex-king, who has no 
means of subsistence but the alms which we dole 
out to him through pity! You could not choose 
a worse party in all Europe; you would not 
have acrown of dowry, my dear sir, and you 
must support your father-in-law out of your in- 
come. The poorest financier in Paris would 
make a better bargain. Hold, I know a young 
girl, who would suit you exactly, the daughter of 
a farmer-general, who was presented to us the 
other day, a charming person, about sixteen, 
the fimest eyes in the world, and a dowry of 
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three millions! Here is something, I think, 


which will make you forget your little Pole. 
Come, it is decided. I will undertake to make 
the match ; you shall be a millionaire, and the 
duchy shall come by-and-by. What do you say 
to it, sire ¢’’ 

The king could not repress a smile, though he 
regarded the pretensions of D’Estrees in quite 
a different light from his uncle. As for D’Estrees 
himself, respect alone prevented him from re- 
fating with eagerness the jests which seemed to 
him so many blasphemies., The hour for the 
council came to cut short the energetic appeal he 
was about to address to the heart of the monarch. 

“When shall I make you faithless?” asked 
the duke, with the most gracious sang-froid, as 
he rose to accompany Louis XV. 

“ Never!” exclaimed the captain. 

“To-morrow,” returned the regent, “ to-mor- 
row evening, repair to the Palais Royal, to my 
petit souper. It is a challenge, Monsieur Count.” 

“I will accept it, monseigneur,” replied the 
officer, proudly. “ Your majesty shall be the 
judge,” added he, saluting the king, who with- 
drew, pensively, after having given him a smile 
of encouragement. 

One year, toa day, after the first scene of our 
story, on a dark and gloomy evening towards 
night, Stanislaus was alone with his daughter, 
at the extremity of the little saloon of Wiess- 
embourg, where we have already seen them to- 
gether. The modest apartment was not yet 
lighted, and the countenance of the ex-king was 
in perfect harmony with this melancholy twi- 
light. A fixed and discouraging idea seemed to 
torment his mind, and the young girl could not 
succeed in dispelling it, after having in vain re- 
quested his confidence. 

“ Another ingrate, doubtless,” suddenly sighed 
the monarch, beginning to walk about the room. 
“ As for this one,’’ continued he, “ he shall have 
neither pardon nor favor. But I will think no 
more of it,” he hastened to add, with an air of 
feigned indifference. And he returned towards 
his daughter and looked at her tenderly. 

“Of whom are you speaking?’ asked the 
latter, gently. 

“ Of a young man whom I loved, whose af- 
fection had smiled on my old age like a last 
hope—of the Count d’Estrees, who is probably 
no longer thinking of me.” 

“Do not believe it, father. Does he no 
longer send you those letters which you so ab- 
solutely refused to let me read?” 

' “Not one for six months,” replied Stanislaus. 
“* Another ingrate, I tell yout Forget him, as 
I do, and let us never speak of him again.” 
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At the moment he finished these words, which 
the young girl had received as a command, sadly 
casting down her head, a domestic entered the 
saloon, and after having placed two flambeaux 
on the table, presented two letters which had 
just arrived from Paris. The one had been 
brought by express, the other by the ordinary 
courier. The king took the latter first, and 
carelessly approaching one of the flambeaux, 
exclaimed : 


“Tam not mistaken! Can I have condemned 
him too soon? It is from him! it is indeed 
from him! Here is his signature. Gord d’Es- 
trees, pardon! Pardon him also, my child- 
Some malady, doubtless, some campaign, per- 
haps some disgrace, must have prevented him 
from writing. Come, bring both lights and let 
me read this.” The princess withdrew to the 
other end of the saloon, and Stanislaus has- 
tened to devour with his eyes the captain’s let- 
ter. But hardly had he read half of it, when 
he tarned pale, trembled, and threw the paper 
on the table with a despairing sigh. 

“ What is the matter, father?” exclaimed the 
young princess, immediately returning towards 
him. 

“Nothing ; ask me nothing!” said the king, 
in a broken voice, while he hastened to wipe 
away the tears which were falling from his eyes, 
in spite of himself. ‘‘ Embrace me, my child,” 
added he, immediately seeking in his tenderness 
the consolation of his sorrow. 

The princess silently clasped him in her arms, 
and loaded him with the most tender caresses. 
But he quickly left her to go to seek air at a 
window. He was stifling with grief, mortifica- 
tion and anger. And he had reason ; for in the 
letter he had just read, D’Estrees announced to 
him that he was compelled to relinquish the 
hand of his daughter and restore to him his 
royal word. Recognizing himself too late as 
unworthy of so high an alliance, he excused his 
retreat by the impossibility of obtaining the ti- 
tles of duke and peer, and expressed his pro- 
found regrets in terms which poorly disguised 
his inconstancy. 

With his infallible skill on these occasions, the 
regent, overturning all the ideas of his protege 
respecting marriage, had succeeded in persuad- 
ing him that the daughter of the poor king of 
Poland was unworthy of him, and had anni- 
hilated his lofty sentiments under a double fire 
of jests and from the fine eyes of the daughter 
of the farmer general. Stanislaus had therefore 
uselessly abdicated his royal majesty in favor of 
an inconstant young man, and his paternal pre- 
tensions had been raised too high ! 
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While he was tasting apart, with rage and 
despair, this last drop of the chalice of misfor- 
tune and of exile, the princess knew not what 
remedy to apply to a wound the depth of which 
she dared not question, and, for want of any 
other method of consolation, was beginning to 
weep with the king, when a sudden idea came to 
her mind, at sight of the second letter forgotten 
on the table. 

“ My father,” said she, hastening to present 
it to him, “ you have not read both despatches ; 
here is one which may perhaps bring you better 
news.” 

“ Faithless and unworthy!’ murmured the 
prince, without listening to his daughter. “If 
you knew, my child! if you knew!” And he 
was about to have told her all. “But no, no,” 
resumed he, “ this is a secret with which I ought 
not to trouble your pure soul. Only promise to 
speak no more to me of France or of French- 
men, unless to curse them !” 

“Q, my father!” interrupted the princess, 
with the sorrowful eagerness with which one de- 
fends a last illusion; “compose yourself, I en- 
treat, and read this second letter. See, it is 
sealed with the arms of Louis XV.” 

“It is doubtless,” said Stanislaus, disdain- 
fully breaking the seal, “the payment of some 
arrears of our pension. So,” pursued he, re- 
turning to seat himself beside the table, “I still 
remain dependent on the king’s bounty. But 
this shall not be; I will be indebted to myself 
alone for support, even were it necessary for me 
to take in some foreign troops, the simple grade 
with which I commenced.” 

As he spoke thus, he opened the despatch. 
He had no sooner read a few lines, than he was 
agitated with an emotion still more violent than 
at first, although it was of an opposite nature 
He arose, as if in delirium; his eyes were 
troubled ; he grew red and pale by turns, ex- 
claimed, “my daughter!” extended the paper 
to the princess, and, dropping in her arms, fell 
immediately without consciousness. 

Notwithstanding all the cares lavished upon 
him, his swoon lasted nearly an hour; and it 
was only when he came to himself that the 
princess, reassured, cast her eyes on the des- 
patch. Itcame from the court of France, and 
solicited of Stanislaus the hand of his daughter, 
Marie Leczinska, for the King of France and 
Navarre. 

The scene of audience which we have de- 
scribed had entirely different consequences for 
Louis XV. and the Count d’Estrees. Struck 
with the impassioned eulogics which the Polish 
princess had inspired in the latter, the young 


king had involuntarily turned his thoughts to- 
wards Marie Leczinska, at the same time that 
the forgetful lover had turned his towards the 
opulent daughter of the farmer-general. The 
sympathetic interest which the misfortunes of 
Stanislaus had naturally inspired in him, had by 
degrees converted this vague impression into a 
more real sentiment. Impartial reports had 
confirmed in his eyes the poetic picture drawn 
by the captain of the rare qualities of the young 
foreigner. In fine, on the day when the Duke 
de Bourbon presented to him a list of the noblest 
princesses of Europe who could aspire to the 
honor of his alliance, he had added to these 
brilliant names the humble name of the daughter 
of the dethroned prince, and had chosen her as 
his wife. 

A week after the marriage of the Count 
d’Estrees with Mile. d’Astanieres, the Duke of 
Orleans espoused Marie Leczinska in the cathe- 
dral of Strasbourg, by proxy, for the King of 
France and Navarre. 


THE POET MOORE. 


Allading to Tom Moore, Mr. Irving said that 
he took extraordinary pains with all he wrote. 
He used to compose his walking up and 
down a gravel walk in his garden and when he | 
had a line, a couplet, or a stanza polished to suit 
his mind, he would go to a little summer-house 
near by, and write itdown. He used to think 
ten lines a good a work, and would keep the 
little poem for weeks, waiting for a single word. 
On one occasion, he was riding with Mr. Moore 
in a cab, in Paris, and the driver carelessly 
drove into a hole in the pavement, which gave 
the vehicle a tremendous jolt. Moore was 
tossed aloft, and on regaining his seat, exclaimed, 
“ By Jove, I’ve got it.” “ Got what!” said his 
companion, in some alarm. ‘My word,” was 
the reply. ‘I have been trying for it these six 
weeks, and now that rascal has jolted it out of 
me.” On reaching his room, Moore inserted 
the word, and immediately despatched the fin- 
ished song to his publisher in don.— Home 
Journal. 
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PRIMITIVE MARRIAGES, 


The marriages of the in the rural dis- 
tricts of western France coomniastad in a fash- 
ion altogether unique. The happy pair are not 
only united without a penny in their pocket, but 
they invite all the surrounding families to the 
marriage festival. Each guest, however, is ex- 
pected to be a contributor both to the feast and 
to the housekeeping stock of the young people. 
Some bring wine, honey or corn, and others lin- 
en, and even money. Thus a liberal supply is 
scrambled together, and the utmost hilarity pre- 
vails. Frequently as manyas three hundred peo- 
ple assemble at thése bridals, and their contribu- 
tions often constitute the sum total of the worldly 
goods with which the newly married 
mence life together. —Philadelphia 
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THE NORTH SEA PIRATE. 


A MOMENT. 


BY FANNY BELL. 

'Tis the breath of a moment, which no one regardeth, 
That holdeth the key to each secret of life; 

°Tis a moment that oft our long watching rewardeth, 
And calms the dark waters of sorrow and strife. 

Its breath may seem nothing, but yet ’tis extending, 
A power the sublimest our being can know; 

A moment may yield us a bliss without ending— 
A moment consign us to darkness and woe! 


Its circle may flash with a beauty that ages 

May crown as immortal, and hallow its birth; 
A moment may question the wisdom of sages, 

And change the whole system of science and earth. 
A moment—the soul of the painter can feel it— 

It thrills through his frame with a spirit like fire; 
A moment—O once let the gifted reveal it, 

And heaven is short of the height *twould aspire. 


THE NORTH SEA PIRATE, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Tue incidents of the following story I be- 
lieve have never yet been printed in any con- 
nected form. Many years ago they were men- 
tioned in some of the English papers, but not in 
such a manner as to convey the whole trath to 
the people, though one portion of them was 
widely enough circulated. 

For a long while, a daring pirate had infested 
the North Sea, or as it is otherwise termed, the 
German Ocean. His name was Gondebald 
Gower, a Welchman by birth, and naturally of 
4 roving, adventurous spirit. But he had never 
shown any disposition for evil until his father 
and two brothers were publicly hanged for as- 
sisting in hiding some contraband liquors. From 
the hour that saw his beloved relatives murdered 
for so slight a cause, Gondebald became an 
avowed avenger. He swore that England 
should have cause to know that a Gower still 
lived. In the spring after his father and brothers 
were executed, he fitted out a vessel from some 
port on the coast of Cornwall, and made his way 
at once to the North Sea, where he cruised 
about, evading all pursuers, and intercepting 
many of the traders to and from Denmark and 
the Baltic. At the end of a year, his name had 
become a terror to all traders, and many a 
merchant refused flatly to send his wares across 
that sea until the pirate was captured. 

It was a brig in which Gower had originally 
sailed, but many men who had seen him said 
that he now sailed in a barque, though others 
swore positively that he still retained his brig. 
The fact was, he did still keep his brig, but he 
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had a small mizzen-mast which he could step at 
will. His vessel was about three hundred tons 
burthen, an excellent sailer, and carried twelve 
brass guns—eighteen pounders. Gower knew 
that she was the smartest sailer on the coast 
when he bought her. 

Another year passed away, and finally the pi- 
rate’s depredations became so frequent and so 
grave in result, that it was determined by gov- 
ernment not to rest until he was taken. He had 
even gone so far as to cut a richly laden barque 
out from the mouth of the Thames, which he 
carried off in safety, and having robbed her of 
everything valuable, he sent her back. 

In the month of August, 1802, two sloops-of- 
war were fitted out at Scarborough, and their 
commanders had orders to cruise until the pirate 
was captured. They were the Lanark and the 
Simoon. One day, shortly before they were to 
sail, a man came on board the Lanark and in- 
quired for Captain Forbush, who had command. 
He was shown into the cabin at the captain’s re- 
quest, and there introduced himself as Capt. 
George Severn. He said that the pirate Gower 
had robbed him of all he possessed, and he 
wished to be revenged. 

“Tf you sail as you are,” he said, “ you will 
hardly capture the wretch, for he has as many 
different shapes for his vessel as there are differ- 
ent vessels afloat. But I know him—I know 
him by marks which I cannot mistake. Take 
me with you, and you shall secure him.” 

Captain Forbush conferred with bis officers ; 
and after hearing the applicant’s plea once more, 
it was decided to admit him. He was a tall, 
handsomely-built man, with a frame very finely 
moulded and knit together, and with a most pre- 
possessing appearance. He was not far from 
five-and thirty years of age, and in addition to 
features as regular and faultless as could be, he 
possessed an eye which seemed to look through 
and through the object gazed upon. 

It was on the twenty-seventh of August that 
the two men-of-war sailed. The Lanark was to. 
cruise south of the latitude of Scarborough, and 
the Simoon north of that. Not only Capt. For- 
bush, but the officers generally, were pleased 
with Severn’scompany. He was full of wit and 
anecdote, and also possessed of great knowledge 
and sound sense. He beguiled many a weary 
hour for them, and enlivened their social circle. 

At length, on the tenth day out, a sail hove 
in sight to the southward. It was soon made 
out to be a brig, and the Lanark gave chase. 
This was about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was not until five, however, that she was 
brought near enough to see her hull. 
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“Ts it the pirate?” asked Forbush, turning 
towards Severn. 

The latter individual gazed through the glass 
long and steadily, and with great apparent anxi- 
ety, and finally he said, as he lowered the instru- 
ment : 


“TI do not think it is the pirate; but yet I may 
be mistaken. Those spars are not lofty enough 
for Gower’s vessel, nor are the sails heavy 
enough. But let us speak her—that is, if we 
can. Her running away is the only thing I do 
not like.” 

It was decided to keep on the chase, for the 
corvette was gradually gaining. At seven 
. O'clock the Lanark fired a gun, but the brig 
did not heave to. At dark, the chase was still 
too far distant to be reached by the sloop’s 
guns, and it was arranged that she should keep 
on a few miles further, and then heave to for the 
night. It was very annoying, the captain said, 
to have night shut in so soon. But Severn de- 
clared that he did not believe that brig to be 
Gower’s vessel. 

** However,” he added, “there is one thing I 
do believe, and that is, that I am very unwell. 
My head aches, and my stomach is badly off. I 
believe I must turn in, and in the morning we’ll 
be after the brig again, if she is in sight.” 


So Severn went to his state-room, which was. 


near the bulk-head of the gun-room, and re- 
quested that he might not be disturbed. All re- 
mained quiet in his room until about eleven 
o’clock, and then he quietly arose and dressed 
himself. But he did not don his usual garb. 
He put on a pair of pants, or trowsers, which 
were made of oil-cloth, and fitted very close to 
his skin ; the garb was whole and tight at the 
bottom, combining stockings and pants in one. 
And it came nigh being whole at the other end, 
too; for it came up to the erms and covered 
them. Next he drew on a curiously constructed 
jacket, which buttoned up in front, but which 
hung very loosely about him. It was made of 
some sort of gummed silk, and very firm and 
stout. His next movement was to draw on a 
pair of common sailor’s trowsers, and then he 
lighted a lamp and placed it within a small lan- 
tern, which he could curiously conceal in his hat, 
there being a smal! cone-like addition upon the 
crown, with sufficient aperture for the escaping 
of the smoke, and other holes in the side for the 
entrance of air. 

His next movement was to raise a plank from 
the floor of his room. Upon this, some one 
must have been at work very recently, for that 
plank was never known to be removed by those 
who knew most about the vessel. But it was 
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up now, and next a plate of iron was removed 
beneath. From this, Severn could look into the 
ship’s magazine, and also from this point he 
could reach into the lightroom, where the stop- 
cock was. Awhile he listened, as if to assure 
himself that no one was about, and then he 
turned the cock. On the next instant, a rush of 
water was heard, and—the powder-magazine 
was being filled! AlNour readers are probably 
aware that the magazines of all vessels of war 
are furnished with a pipe which connects with 
the water upon the outside of the vessel, and 
this is made tight by means of a nicely fitted 
stop-cock, which is in the adjoining room. This 
is for the purpose of flooding the magazine, in 
case of fire. 

Ere long, the magazine was fall, and then 
Severn stopped the cock and arose, and having 
replaced the plank, he secured the lantern in his 
hat, and then noiselessly glided.#rom his state- 
room. He made his way forward on the berth- 
deck, and then ascended to the forecastle. The 
ship had a topgallant forecastle, and the strange 
man went under this upon the starboard side, 
where the officers’ round-house was. The bridle- 
port was open, and without being observed, he 
glided out and dropped into the water, and with 
afew movements of his feet and hands he was 
clear of the bows. He now stopped, and hay- 
ing found a small tube connected with his jacket, 
he applied it to his lips, and ere long the curious 
garment had become distended to more than 
Falstaffian proportions. The ship gradually 
moved away from him, for she was under 
headway enough to give her helm power over 
her, and then he struck out in a south-easterly 
direction. ‘He might exert himself, or not, as 
he chose, for that inflated jacket was amply 
sufficient to keep him afloat. 

As seon as he was well away on the ship’s 
larboard quarter, he took his lantern from his 
hat, and turned its only bright side to the south- 
west—that being in an opposite direction from 
the sloop of-war. The glass of the lantern was 
a powerful, clear lens, and its light was peculiar. 
He held it aloft as high as he could, not exerting 
himself much otherwise. In half an hour, the 
sound of oars struck upon his ear, and soon af- 
terwards a boat was by his side., 

“ Safe, boys, safe!’ he cried, as he reached 
the stern-sheets of the boat. 

“Ah, Captain Gower, we’ve been very un- 
easy about ye. We was afeared ye couldn’t go 
right into the lion’s mouth with safety.” 

“Bat I did, though, my brave boys, and I 
have him by the mane, too. So you've kept the 
sloop in sight since dark ?” 
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“Yes, sir. A man was stationed aloft, and he 
could see her binnacle-light. We got your let- 
ter by old Mark, the inn-keeper, tellin’ us 
which craft ye was in, and where she would 
cruise.” 

“ And you saw my light plainly ¢” 

“ Just like a beacon, capt’n.” 

“ Allright. So now for the old brig, and in 
the ing the Lanark sloop-of-war is ours !’” 

* * * 

With the first streak of dawn, Captain For- 
bush was upon his deck, and as soon as a slight 
mist had lifted which had settled upon the wa- 
ter since midnight, the brig was seen not more 
than a mile and a half distant upon the larboard 
quarter. The wind was now from the northward 
and westward, and the ship was close-hauled 
upon the larboard tack. The captain ordered 
that the ship should be put about, and then he 
sent for “ Captain Severn.” 

“Tell him to come up at once, for the strange 
brig is close under our weather quarter.” 

But in a few moments, the messenger re- 
turned and reported that Captain Severn was 
not in his stateroom. So the boatswain was 
ordered to pass the word over the ship for Sev- 
ern, while the gunner cast loose his guns, and 
prepared for action. 

“Ha,” cried Windermear, the first lieuten- 
ant, “the fellow has shown his bloody flag! 
See—the black field, with death's head in the 
centre 

“What!” uttered the captain, in amazement. 
“Does the fellow mean to engage us? Light 
the matches, gunners! Mr. Windermear, call 
to quarters at once! Throw open the magazine 
and station the boys! By heavens, our small 
arms should have been loaded before! But be 
quick! Engage us! Engage His Majesty’s 
sloop-of-war Lanark? My soul, he’s crazy with 
his successes. But I’ll teach him a—” 

* The magazine’s all afloat, sir!” at this mo- 
ment reported the gunner, pale as death, and 
trembling like an aspen. 

“What! afloat? The mag—” 

Bat the captain could not believe it, He 
rushed to the companion-way and leaped down. 
The tight door had been opened—it was a trap- 
door—and there was but one sea of water vis- 
ible where all the powder was! As soon as 
Forbush could fairly comprehend the fatal trath, 
he staggered back on deck and ordered the guns 
not to be fired until he gave the word. The 
ship carried twenty guns, and they were all 
loaded, and the captain meant to use them to 
the best advantage. 

At this moment, a shot from the brig. struck 
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the ship’s quarter-boat, and knocked the stern 
and bows out. 

“ Every gun is spiked, sir!” reported the gun- 
ner, paler than ever. 

“ A traitor !” gasped the captain, as soon as 
he could speak. 

“Where is Severn?” uttered the lieutenant. 

The captain started back at these words, for 
the truth flashed upon him. He started to the 
nearest gun, and found that the spike could only 
be removed by drilling. But there was another 
thing to attend to, now, for the pirate was close 
alongside, and the grape and canister bogan to 
be poured in upon her deck. In a few minutes 
more the brig was near enough to use small 
arms, and the man-of-war’s-men began to fall. 

“ Merciful heavens !” groaned Forbush ; “ we 
can’t stand this! Not a shot can we return, 
save from some half-dozen pistols which may be 
loaded !” 

“« This is terrible !” responded Windermear. 

And well he might say so, for the men were 
falling fast about him, and not a single answer- 
ing shot could they return. 

“ Down with the flag! down with it!” gasped 
the captain, as a musket-ball passed through 
his hat. 

The flag was lowered, and in a few minutes 
more the brig was alongside, and he whom they 
had known as George Severn, stepped on board. 

“ Captain Forbush, I bid you a good morn- 
ing,” he very politely said, raising his hat as he 
spoke. 

“ Who—who art thou?” the captain whis- 
pered, while his eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

“GoxpeBatp Gower, at your service,” 
was the reply. “I told you I would bring 
you alongside of the North Sea Pirate.” 

“Then you are—the same man ?”” 

“ Yes, sir. But we must to business now. 
Your sword, if you please. Ah—thank you. 
Now muster your men.” 

The man of-war’s-men were mustered and se- 
cured, such as lived, while the dead—forty-seven 
in number—were moved away for a decent 
barial service. Gower had been very careful to 
injure the ship as little as possible, so he found 
her now in very good condition. He proceeded 
at once to have all the valuable articles taken 
from his own vessel to his prize, and when this 
was done, he ordered all lights out and then re- 
moved the powder, stowing it for the present in 
the hold. There was a goodly quantity on board 
the brig, and as soon as he had got that out, he 
took such arms as he wanted, and then got out 
the boat. Next he scuttled his old vessel, and 
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then cast her off and let her go; and ere long 
she went down, never to rise again! 

After this, Gower had the brig’s boats brought 
alongside, and into these he ordered the captive 
captain to go and take his crew. There were 
ninety-five of the crew left, and the brig’s four 
boats gave them ample room. 

“Now,” said Gower, I shall give you three 
days’ previsions.” 

“ But it isa week’s work, and more, too, to 
reach the coast,” urged Forbush. 

“ Ah, but the coast of Holland is not so far. 
Texel is not over eighty miles from here, and 


you can reach that easily, and not work hard, | 


either. I have particular reasons for wishing 
you to return to England by the way of Hol- 
land !”” 

Thus speaking, the last prisoner was handed 
to the boat which waited for him, and soon the 
ship had reached ahead, and left the boats hud- 
died in her wake, like so many sea-monsters 
who knew not what to do with themselves. 

In two hours, every injury which had been 
done to the spars and rigging of the ship was re- 
paired, and then she bore away to the north- 
ward, and in an hour from that time Gower 
caught the last glimpse of the boats moving 
slowly to the southward and eastward. 

For seven days, Gondebald Gower slept but 
little. He was upon deck early and late, and 
much in the night. Several sails were passed, 
but he molested them not. On the morning of 
the eighth day, a sail was reported to the 
“ north’rd and west’rd,”’ and soon afterwards it 
was made out to be a ship; and in fifteen min- 
utes more, it proved to be a sloop-of-war. 

“It is the Simoon!” uttered Gower; “and 
she is ours! Quarter-master, get the signals 
up, and overhaul the signal-book. Show the 
Lanark’s numbers first, and then signalize that 
we wish to speak her. Be ready for a couple of 
broadsides, Catesby.”’ 

Gower had possession of the ship’s signal- 
book, for in the agony of the hour, Forbush had 
forgotten to throw it overboard. So of course 
the Simoon was completely deceived, and imme- 
diately answered the signals ; and as soon as the 
wish was expressed to speak her, she went about 
and stood for the Lanark. 

Gower had eighty-two able men, and he had 
no fear of harm from the coming sloop. The 
Simoon came up to within three cables’ lengths, 
and then hove to, while the Lanark kept on and 
passed under her stern. At the moment when 
the pirate was directly astern, the whole broad- 
side was fired. But she slacked not her speed. 
Around she went, and luffing gradually up 


upon the lee side of her victim, she went hand- 
somely about, and in four minutes more another 
broadside was poured in over the bows, raking 
the devoted ship fore and aft. The pirate’s 
guns had been well aimed, and the havoc was 
dreadful. The Simoon had lost her foremast, 
and much of her lower rigging, but this was not 


the worst, for a great number of her men had 
been killed. We may suppose that her officers 
were not only utterly astounded, but absolutely 


powerless in view of this strange proceeding. A 
third broadside was fired ere the Simoon’s crew 


could fairly think what to do, and then up went 
the black flag at the Lanark’s peak. This solved 
the mystery, but the Simoon was altogether too 
far gone for resistance now, and her flag was 
hauled down. 

In one hour from that time, the pirates had 
taken every valuable thing from the Simoon 
which was available, among which was over 
eight thousand pounds in money. The crew 
were put into the boats, being only some fifty 
miles from the Scottish coast, and then the Si- 
moon was sunk. After this, Gower bore away 
to the southward, and he stopped not until he 
had reached the coast of Cornwall. 

When it became known in London, and in the 
other maritime cities, that the North Sea Pirate _ 
had taken two British sloops-of-war, the amaze- 
ment and terror was intense, and a large fleet 
was at once despatched in pursuit. 

But British justice never overtook the outlaw. 
A few weeks afterwards, the leading merchants 
received printed notes, which simply read thus : 

“ You may now send your ships in safety, for 
Gondebald Gower is avenged. England robbed 
me of a father and two brothers; and England 
can tell you how much she gained by the das- 
tard, coward act. Cringe no more, for no moro 
will harm come to your shipping from 

“ GonDEBALD Gower.” 

And he was true to his word. A year after- 
wards, some old Cornwall fishermen said that 
one night, some months before, a sloop-of-war 
had been sunk off the coast, and that the men 
escaped in boats. And ten years afterwards, an 
Englishman went home and swore that he had 
seen Gondebald Gower in America. But be 
that as it may, England never received any more 
harm from the Norra Sea Pirate. 


A hotel-keeper in this city boards lovers for 
two dollars a week less than he charges other 
folks. His reason is, that they are so down on 
fat meat. There is philosophy in this. Love is 
ethereal in its nature, and can live on moon- 
beams. We know a young man who took the 
disease in a natural way, that subsisted for a 
whole month on a German -filute and a sonnet. 
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ANGEL VOICES. 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 


At the solemn hour of midnight, 
When the world lies calm and still, 

Thoughts of other years come o’er me, 
And my soul with memories fill. 


Then unto my vision cometh, 
Robed in dress of purest white, 
Troops of angels, whose sweet faces 

Seem familiar to my sight. 
There is one who was the dearest 

That my early childhood knew, 
Fondly, tenderly I loved her, 


And she loved me dearly, too, 


Then a little angel baby 
Comes before my thoughtful eye, 
Scarce we knew her, ere we lost her, 
Sweetest—loveliest- ldst thou die! 
When the last pale April blossom 
Lingered trembling on the bough, 


Badly to the grave they bore her, 
And she comes before me now. 


Then the aged ones who tended 
Patiently my childish years, 
Laid them down in that green valley 
Which I watered with my tears. 
Unto me was one sweet flower 
By my heavenly Father given, 
And its fragrance came before me 
Like the incense breath of heaven. 


Eighteen days I watched its beauty, 
In its tender, budding bloom— 
Then the angel came and took it 
Through the pathway of the tomb. 
Upward was their flight to glory, 
And my flower bloometh fair 
In the bosom of the Father— 
Well he loves such buds to wear. 


All the long and silent midnight, 
Visions come to me—and when 

Morning cometh, and I wander 
Mid the busy haunts again, 


Angel hands are on my shoulders, 
Angel eyes are glancing near, 
Angel wings are hovering o’er me, 

Angel voices in my ear. 


ABOUT POETRY. 

We were conversing with a young lady, some 
few evenings ago, at a literary re-union, and as 
she had been introduced as a poetess, was of 
course touched on poetry. It was not many 
minutes before she had run through the stereo- 
d list of favorite autic:s, when she con- 
uded with Byron, asserting her conviction that 
he was the greatest poet that ever wrote. We 
istinguishe ition to peare, upon 
which: with laugh at our 
plicity, she cried: “ Why, Sh wasn’t a 
poet ; his plays don’t rhyme !”—Toledo Blade. 


EATING A BULL. 


There are examples enough of ambassadors 
having been beer handled. A papal legate, 
who brought a bull which the Pope had fulmi- 
nated against Visconti, tyrant of Milan, was 
the legate gravely 10 the Navigiio bridge, and 
gravely aviglio ge, an 
then said to him, abruptly: ‘‘ Choose whether 
you will rather have something to eat or some- 
thing to drink, in memory of your mission; for 
one of the two you shall surely have before you 
depart.” The holy man turned a miserable and 


imploring look on his persecutor, and then an 
ennious Teen on the deep stream which roared 


* below. he latter determined him ; and fearing 


that if he decided on drinking, he would be bun- 
dled at once into the river, he cen out that 
his choice was made; he would “eat!” “Do 
80, then,” sneered Visconti, grimly; “ swallow 
this piece of lead and the silken fastening to 
your bull.” The legate at once saw that remon- 
strance would be useless—even a wry face might 
be dangerous ; so he munched the lead and silk 
in rueful silence. When he had eaten it, Vis- 
conti complimented him on his digestion, and 
sent him about his business, It is needless to 


sey that the reverend gentleman never looked 
him.—Boston Statesman. 


SEPULCHRE FORTY-EIGHT MILES LONG, 
The bones of six thousand Irishmen line the 
railroad from Aspinwall to Panama. Set this 
down to “man’s inhumanity to man,” to “the 
almighty dollar,” to “‘ Yankee enterprise,” or to 
what you will—call it a mercantile, a diabolical, 
or an osteological fact—it is undoubtedly true. 
But the road is built—the continent is spanned ; 
and our onward march, our “ manifest des- 
tiny,” has made another demonstration. We 
may as well look at the entire pile of grim, 
ghastly faces all at once, as to pick out the Rlo- 
rification alone, and sink the gory reality. The 
road is a fact, and the gulf that swallowed up 
the human life is anot Te sinews that 
toiled to build the structure, seem to have been 
destined to as ignoble an end as Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment, or the British army before Sebastopol 
—food and powder.” Asa undertaking, 
there is no internal or external improvement of 
modern times to be compared with it.— Ledger. 


A DUTCH STORY. 

A story is told of a Dutch grocer who got 
badly bothered by an unprofitable 
The Jeremy Diddler came in and called for half 
a dozen crackers, which were handed to him. 
He looked at the crackers, and finally said he be- 
lieved he would have a glass of whiskey instead. 
The crackers were taken back, and the whiskey 
given him, which he drank, and started off. The 
grocer called him back and demanded payment 
for the’ drink. ‘‘ Why,” says the fellow, “I 
ve you the crackers.” “ Well, then, pay for 

e crackers,” said the dealer. ‘No, you can’t 
demand pay for them, for I gave them back to 
you.” “I can’t tell how it is,” said the Dutch- 
man, 8 ing his head, “but I don’t want 
um to come here any more.” He couldn’t 
thom the shrewd financiering of his customer, 
but he was very confident that he had lost by 
the transaction.— New York Picayune. 
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MOONLIGHT.—AN EASTERN SKETCH. 


BY G. F. PEACOCK. 


*Fis gentle moonlight softly falis, 

While the bulbul sings through the sweet night hour, 
Where dark eyes beam with no tear-drops wet, 

Sings Oman, who hath not felt their power. 


In flooded light on the minaret spires— 
O is it not a time to love, 

Amid the bright gardens of Alphias, 
With such a sky as this above? 


Where fragance floats on the western gale 
Of the amaranth and bright aspodel, 

It silvers the rivers and bowers of Haroun— 
Casts over them its sweet love-spell. 


On the lighted rivers that softly gleam, 
As silently as in a dream, 

And not a sound disturbs their flow, 
It turns enchanted the eastern scene. 


Where palm trees rise beside the fount, 
* The wearied pilgrim stops to rest; 

In the gurgling waters its mirror shines, 
On the desert scene the loneliest. 


Q, sweetly sleeps it on the wave, 
Where light boats skim and part the tide; 
While tones that play their part as well, 
‘Wake echoes "long the shores beside. 
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THE UNCLE FROM AMERICA. 


BY DELIA E. WARD. 


Aszovrt the commencement of the present cen- 
tary, Dieppe had already lost much of its im- 
portance ; yet the grandeur and extent of its 
maritime expeditions even then would never be 
suspected from the limited commerce of to-day. 
The period of fabulous fortunes had not so 
wholly passed away but that there was seen, 
from time to time, returning from remote coun- 
tries, some one of those unexpected millionaires 
so much misused by the theatres ; and one might 
yet, without an excess of naiveté, believe in the 
reality of uncles from America, In fact, there 
was to be seen at Dieppe more than one mer- 
chant, whose ships now filled the harbor, that 
bad departed from it some twenty years before 
in a simple sailor’s jacket. 

These examples were an encouragement for 
the enterprising, and a perpetual hope for the 
disinherited. They rendered the improbable 
possible, and the impossible probable. The un- 
fortunate consoled themselves for the reality of 
their situations by hoping for a miracle. This 
miracle seemed very near being accomplished to 
& poor family in the little village of Omonville, 
situated at four leagues from Dieppe. The 


widow Mauvaire had experienced many severe 
afflictions. Her eldest son, the true supporter of 
the family, had died by a shipwreck, leaving 
four children to the care of the old lady. This 
misfortune had hindered, and, perhaps, broken 
the engagement of her daughter Clemence, and, 
at the same time, deranged the plans of her son 
Martin, who had been obliged to quit his unfin- 
ished studies in order to undertake his part in 
the labor of the farm. 

But in the midst of the disquiet and dejection 
of this poor family, a ray of hope suddenly 
beamed upon them. A letter, written from 
Dieppe, announced the return of a brother-in-law 
of the widowf who had been absent for twenty 
years. Uncle Bruno had returned “ with some 
curiosities from the new world”—so he himself 
said, and with the resolution to establish himself 
at Dieppe. His letter had been, since the pre- 
vious day, the sole object of their thoughts. 
Whilst it contained no particulars, the son Mar- 
tin had yet been able to detect, as he read it, the 
style of a man so free and good humored, that 
he could not fail to have made himself rich. 
Evidently the mariner had returned with some 
tons of crowns which he would not refuse to 
share with his family. Once upon the road, 
imagination travels quickly. Each one added 
his suppositions to those of Martin. Even 
Julienne, the young peasant girl, who had been 
reared by the widow, and who lived at the farm, 
but less as a servant than as an adopted relation, 
began to imagine to herself what this uncle from 
America would be able to give her. 

“T shall ask him for a cloth mantle and a 
golden cross,” said she, after a new reading of 
the epistle, which Martin had performed aloud 
for the mutaal benefit. 

“ Ah!” said the widow, sighing, “if my poor 
Didier had lived, he now would have found a 
protector.” 

“There are always his children, Marraine,” 
observed the young woman, “ without counting 
Mademoiselle Clemence, who would not refuse 
a ‘ dot.’ ” 

“ What should I do with it?” said Clemence, 


“ Do with it?” repeated Julienne ; “ what but 
cause the relations of Monsieur Mare to hold 
their tongues. They have made a fine piece of 
business sending their son to sea, in order to 
hinder the marriage. If Uncle Bruno wishes it, 
behold, the lover returns instantly.” 

“It were well to know first if he wishes to 
come back,” interrupted the young girl, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“ Ah—well! if it is not he, thou wilt soon 
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find another,” said Martin, who viewed only the 
marriage of his sister, while she thought only of 
her lover. “ With an uncle from America, one 
can always find a good alliance. Who knows, 
even, if he may not have accompanying him 
some millionaire, whom he would wish to make 
his nephew ?” 

“O, [hope not!” cried Clemence, with affright. 
“ Surely nothing urges my marriage.” 

“ That which is most urgent,” said the widow, 
in a tone of dejection, “is to find a place for thy 
brother.” 

“Monsieur the count has always given me 
hope that I should receive the situation of agent 
and receiver for his farms,” replied Martin, en- 
couragingly. 

“ But he does not decide,” answered the old 
lady ; “and while he waits, time passes and the 
grain wastes away. These great lords know 
nothing of that; their minds are wholly upon 
pleasure, and when they recall the promised 
morsel of bread, you are already dead of hun- 


“ We shall no more have that to fear, with the 
friendship of Uncle Bruno,” said Martin ; “ there 
is nothing here to deceive us. His letter says, 
‘I shall arrive to-morrow at Omonville, with all 
that I possess.’ This signifies that we are not 
forgotten.” 

“‘ He ought to be coming now,” interrupted the 
widow ; “he may arrive any instant. Have you 
well prepared everything, Clemence *” 

The young girl arose and opened the cup- 
board, showing it, garnished with an abundance 
quite unusual. Near by a leg of mutton, which 
was just drawn from the oven, reposed an enor- 
mous flitch of smoking bacon, flanked by two 
plates of wheaten buns and a bowl of sweet 
cream. Several pots of prime cider completed 
this display, which caused the children to shout 
with a mingling of admiration and hungry long- 
ing. Julienne had spoken, moreover, for an ap- 
ple pudding, with butter sauce, which now stood 
simmering near the fire. 

The widow then chose from her closet a linen 
cloth and napkins yellow for want of use. The 
young servant took from among the dishes some 
plates that were the least battered, and com- 
menced to lay the table by placing at the upper 
end the only silver spoon which the family pos- 
sessed. These preparations were just finished 
when the children, who had been out-doors 
watching, rushed into the house, crying out : 

* Look! look !” 

“ What is it ?” was asked from all sides. 

“Aha! parbleu! Uncle Brano!” replied a 
strong, jovial voice. 


The whole family turned to look. Upon the 
threshold stood a sailor, framed in the gap he 
had made by suddenly opening the door; he 
held.on his right finger a green parrot, and in his 
left hand a middling-sized ape. The frightened 
little ones saved themselves in their grandmoth- 
er’s lap, who herself could hardly restrain a cry. 
Martin, Clemence and the servant looked at him, 
perfectly stupefied. 

“ How is this? Are you afraid of my men- 
agerie?” called out Bruno, smiling. “Come 
on, good people, take heart and let us embrace; 
I have come three thousand miles for that very 


Martin first hazarded the attempt; then came 
Clemence, the widow, and the largest of his 
grandchildren; but nothing would influence 
either the little boy or girl to approach him, 
Bruno indemnified himself for this loss, however, 
by embracing Julienne. 

“ By my faith ! I began to think I should never 
arrive here,” said he, ‘‘Do you know, mother 
Mauvaire, it is a good stretch to run from Dieppe 
to your house ?” 

Martin here observed that the shoes of the 
sailor were a!l covered with dust. 

“Is it possible, Uncle Bruno, that you have 
come on foot ?” he asked, in surprise. 

** Pardieu! Would you have me come over 
your corn-fields here in a boat ?”’ gaily replied the 
sailor. 

Martin turned towards the door : 

“But—the baggage ?” he ventured to suggest. 

** My baggage I have upon me,” said Bruno. 
“ A sailor, my little one, needs no wardrobe bat 
pipe and a night-cap.” 

The widow and children looked at each other. 

“But,” objected the boy, “after reading my 
uncle’s letter, I had believed—” 

“ What then ?—that I should arrive in athree- 
decker ?” 

“No,” replied Martin, who forced himself to 
smile pleasantly ; “but with your trunks, for a 
long stay, becanse you had made us hope you 
would remain for a long time.” 

“Me?” 

“ The proof, here it is, that you said, ‘ with all 
that you possessed.’ ” 

“« Aha! well—behold all that I possess!’’ cried 
Bruno,—“ my ape and my parrot.” 

“ What! is thatall?” exclaimed the family, 
in a single voice. 

“ With my sailor’s chest, which is not badly 
off for stockings without feet, and shirts without 
sleeves. But one need not be sad for all thaty 
my children. While the conscience and stomach 
are in a goed condition, all else is but a farce. 
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Bat, excuse me, sister-in law, I see there some 
cider, and your four leagues of land-sailing has 
pretty well dried up my throat. Houp! Roch- 
ambeau, salute your relations.” 

The monkey made three set gambols, then 
went and seated himself at a distance and com- 
menced scratching his head. The sailor, who 
had already gained the table, here helped himself 
to drink, to the great consternation of the fami- 
ly. Seeing the table laid, Bruno seated himself 
without any ceremony, and declared he was dy- 
ing of hunger. In spite of everything, it was 
now necessary to serve up the flitch of bacon 
and the apple-pudding, which had been per- 
ceived ; but the widow Mauvaire shut the cup- 
board door upon the rest. 

Martin still continued to interrogate the sailor, 
who now related how he had sailed, during twenty 
years, amid the Indian seas, under various 
colors, without any other gains than his regular 
pay, which was expended as soon as received. 
Finally, at the end of about an hour, the evi- 
dence appeared conclusive that Uncle Bruno 
had no other fortune than vast good humor and 
an excellent appetite. 

The disappointment was general, but betrayed 
according to the peculiar character of each indi- 
vidual. Whilst it raised in the heart of Cle- 
mence only a degree of surprise mingled with 
sadness, Martin was vexed and humiliated, and 
the widow was filled not only with regret but 
anger. This change of disposition was not slow 
in manifesting itself. The monkey having 
frightened and pursued the youngest child, her 
grandmama ordered it to be at once banished to 
an old vacant stable; and the parrot being per- 
mitted to pick crumbs out of the sailor’s plate, 
Martin declared it was impossible to endure it. 
Clemence said nothing, but went out with Juli- 
enne to occupy herself with household duties, 
while the widow resumed her spinning at the 
threshold of the door. Remaining alone with 
his nephew, who sought to give his dissatisfied 
manner the appearance of abstraction, Uncle 
Bruno quietly replaced the glass which he had 
emptied by a series of little jerks, whistled for a 
minute, then, leaning both elbows upon the ta- 
ble, looked Martin steadily in the face. 

“ Dost thou know, boy,” said he, coolly, “that 
the wind appears to me a little northeast in this 
house? You have all of you manners that come 
from a cold heart ; not a solitary person has yet 
addressed to me one word of friendship. It is 
not in this way that a relation should be received 
who has not been seen for twenty years.” 

Martin replied brasquely enough that the re- 
ception was all they were able to make it, and 
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that he ought not to expect from them anything 
better. 

“But I have a right to expect kind faces,” 
replied Bruno, “and hang me! you are all cold- 
er than stones. Ah! let it rest; enough has 
been said upon that head, my little one ; I donot 
love family quarrels. Only remember, you will 
repent of this some day, that is all I have to say.” 

Having spoken thus, the sailor cut another 
slice of bacon and began to eat again. Martin, 
struck by these words, began to have a suspicion. 
“Uncle Bruno would not have this air of assur- 
ance,” thought he, “if he possessed, as he pre- 
tends, only an ape and a parrot. We have been 
duped by a ruse; he has wished to prove us, 
and the menace he has just made has betrayed 
his secret; quickly let us hasten to repair our 
stupidity, and reinstate ourselves in his good 
graces.” 

immediately to his mother and sister, 
he made known to them his discovery. Both of 
them hastened to return, with countenances 
which, so frigid when they went out, were now 
cheerful and smiling. The widow excused her- 
self by saying household duties had forced her to 
quit her dear brother-in-law, and she was all 
astonishment at not seeing the table better 
served. 

“ Ah—me! where is the cake?” cried she; 
“where are the bowls of cream that I had put 
aside for Bruno? Julienne, what are you think- 
ing of, my dear? and you, Clemence, see if 
there are not some filberts in the little cupboard ; 
they will serve to sharpen our teeth, and help 
give a taste for a drink of wine.” ‘ 

The young girl obeyed, and whenall was upon 
the table, she came and seated herself, smiling, 
opposite the sailor. He regarded her with a 
satisfied air. 

“ Ah—well! this is good now; this seems like 
real and true relatives. I find indeed the daugh- 
ter of my poor George!” And tapping her un- 
der the chin, he continued, “It is not to-day for 
the first time I have known thee, darling; for a 
long time some one has spoken to me of thee.” 

“ Who can it be?” asked the young girl, in 
astonishment. 

Before the sailor could reply, a high, shrill 
voice was heard uttering the name of Clemence. 
Turning hastily round, she saw no one. 

“ Aha! thou knowest not who calls thee,” said 
the sailor, smiling. 

“Clemence! Clemence!” reiterated the same 
voice. 

“Tt is the parrot!” cried Martin. 

“ The parrot ?” repeated the young girl; “and 

who, then, has taught him my name?” 
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» “Some one who has not forgotten you,” re- 
plied Bruno, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“You, my uncle ?” 

“No, darling, but a young sailor, a native of 
Omonville.” 

“ Marc ?” 

“T believe that is his name.” 

“ You have seen him, then, my uncle?” 

“A little—by reason of sailing in the same 
ship in which he had embarked.” 

“ He is returned ?” 

“With a result from his voyage which will 
permit him, so he says, to set up housekeeping 
without requiring from his parents so much as 
pot-hook or trammel.” 

“ And he has spoken to you—” 

‘Of thee,” said the sailor, who finished out 
the thought of his niece; “frequently enough 
for Jako to learn the name, as you see.” 

Clemence blushed with pleasure, and the wid- 
ow herself could not withhold a gesture of satis- 
faction. This projected marriage between her 
daughter and Marc had always been a favorite 
project, and she was seriously afflicted by the 
obstacles which the family of the young man 
had lately thrown in the way of its consumma- 
tion. Bruno had learned from him that he 
would only be detained at Dieppe by the neces- 
sary formalities of a disembarkation, and that he 
would probably arrive the next day, more in love 
than ever. This news rejoiced every one, but 
particularly Clemence, who embraced her uncle 
with atransport of gratitude. Bruno retained 
for an instant her head upon his shoulder. 

“Let us see, now that we have become good 
friends for life and death, is it not so ?”’ said he, 
smiling; “and in order that you may not be- 
come too much wearied by waiting upon a mis- 
erable old fellow of a sailor, I will give you my 
parrot that you may talk to it of him.” 

Clemence embraced her uncle anew with a 
thousand thanks, and held out her hands for the 
bird of which she had no longer any fear. It 
flew towards her, and, balancing itself upon her 
arm, cocked its head upon one side, and cried : 
“Good-morning, Clemence,—good-morning !” 

Everybody shouted with laughter, and the de- 
lighted young girl kissed the bird many times as 
she carried it away. 

“Your coming makes one person happy, bro- 
ther Bruno,” said the widow, who followed her 
with her eyes. 

“I would well wish it were not one alone,” 
rey lied the sailor, becoming serious. ‘To you 
also, sister-in-law, I have something to offer, but 
I fear it will only recall sad remembrances to 
your heart.” 


“It is of my son Didier!” cried the old lady, 
with the quick instinct of a mother. 

“ You have said it,” replied Bruno. ‘“ When 
he was shipwrecked down below there, we were 
unfortunately separate. If the good God had 
placed us in the same vessel, who knows? JI, 
who can swim like a porpoise, might have been 
able to shoulder him again, as at the affair of 
Treport.” 

“ Truly, you have once saved his life!” ex- 

claimed the old lady, suddenly recalling a dis- 
tant recollection ; ‘I ought never, never to for- 
get it, brother-in-law!” and she held out to him 
her hand, which he took, kindly, between his 
own. 
“Bah! it is nothing,” said he; “a simple 
neighborly service; but, in the Indies, it was 
very little I could do; when our ship arrived, 
that of Didier had been ashore fifteen days. All 
I was able to do, therefore, was to find out where 
he was buried, and put up a bamboo cross over 
his grave.” 

“You have done that!” cried the mother, 
bathed in tears. ‘‘O, thanks, Bruno,—thanks, 
brother 

“ That is not all,” replied the sailor, who was 
becoming moved in spite of himself: “I found 
that those beggarly Lascars had sold the clothes 
of the drowned boy, and by dint of a little search- 
ing, I discovered the watch of my nephew, which 
I brought back, together with all articles of any 
value, and have brought them to you, sister-in- 
law; here they are.” 

So saying, he showed to the old lady a great 
silver watch suspended at the end of a tarred 
rope-yarn. The widow seized it, uttering a stifled 
ery, and kissed it many times. All the females 
were weeping. Martin himself appeared very 
much moved; and as for Bruno, he hemmed, 
coughed, and, at last, tried, by drinking, to hide 
the tenderness of his feelings. 

When the widow Mauvaire could find words, 
she embraced the worthy sailor, and thanked 
him warmly. AM her ill-humor had disappear- 
ed; she thought no longer of those ideas which 
first pre-occupied her, but was entirely given up 
to the recognition of the precious gift which re- 
called a son so cruelly torn away. 

The conversation with Bruno now became 
more free and amicable. His explanations per- 
mitted them no longer to be deceived in regard 
to his true position. The uncle from America 
had returned as poor as he went away. In de- 
claring to his nephew that he and his would some 
day repent of their coldness, he had thought only 
of those regrets which they would be likely to 
experience, sooner or later, from having mis- 
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treated a kind and well-disposed relative ; all the 


rest was merely an indaction from Martin. 
Whilst this discovery destroyed definitely the 
hopes of both mother and daughter, they changed 
-nothing of their manners. Both of them won 
the heart of Uncle Bruno, by preserving, from 
choice, toward him the same degree of kindness 
and affection which had first been displayed 
through interest ; and both now endeavored even 
to anticipate his wishes. 

The sailor, for whom they had displayed all 
the resources of their humble household, now 
rose from the table, when Martin, who had gone 
out for an instant, entered suddenly, and de- 
manded of Bruno if he was willing to sell his ape. 

“ Rochambeau ?” replied the sailor; “ no—no! 
not I. Ihave raised him; he obeys me; he is 
my servant and my companion. I would not 
give him up for ten times what he is worth. But 
who is it that wishes to buy him ?” 

“Tt is monsieur the count,” said the young 
man. “Just ashe was passing by, he saw the 
animal, and is so much pleased that he begs me 
to name the price, and he will take him.” 

“ Ah—well! you may tell him that we shall 
keep him,” said Bruno, lighting his: pipe. 

Martin made a gesture of disappointment. - 

“ It is a trick of misfortune,” said he. “ Mon- 
sieur the count was just recalling his promises. 
He had said to me if he conld have the creature, 
he would make arrangements with me for the 
situation of receiver of his farms.” 

“ Ah—me! what a pity!” cried the widow, 
with an accent of affliction. 

Bruno made them explain the affair to him. 

“Tt is thus—is it?’’ said he, after a moment’s 
reflection. “You hoped, by obtaining Rocham- 
beau for the count, to procure the employment 
which you desire?” 

“TI was almost sure of it,” replied Martin. 

«* Ah—well!” cried the sailor, brusquely; “I 
will not sell the animal, but I will give it to him. 
Offer him to my lord, and he mast needs find it 
necessary to recognize the polifeness.”’ 

At this there was a general concert of thanks, 
which the sailor cut short by sending his nephew 
to the chateau with Rochambeaw. Martin was 
very well received by the count, who conversed 
some time with him, and then said he evidently 
was well qualified to fulfil the duties required by 
the situation of receiver, and desired him to ac- 
cept it. We can understand the joyof the fami- 
ly when he returned with this news. The wid- 
ow, wishing to expiate her faults, avowed to the 
sailor the interested hopes to which his return 
had given birth. Bruno nearly choked himself 


“By my eyes and tarpanlin!” cried he, “» 
pretty joke I have played you. Expecting me 
to return with millions, and all I have brought 
is two useless beasts |” 

“You deceive yourself, uncle,” said Clemenee, 
sweetly; “you have brought us three priceless 
treasures: through you my mother has a pre- 
cious Souvenir, my brother his occupation, and 
myself—I—I have hope !”” 


THE LEANING TOWER AT PISA, 

The Leaning Tower was still there, and it 
certainly leans more, or at least more appre- 
— than the pictures represent. This curios- 
ity of architecture is, perhaps, better known than 
any other to persons who have never travelled; 
and yet, not one out of a hundred, to whom the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa is familiar by name, can 
tell for what it was built. It is nothing 
in the world but the belfry of the Cathedral, by 
whose side it stands, and from which it is sep- 
arated by aroad. The ancient system was to 
make two separate constructions of the church 
upon this plan, clapping spire on the to 
of the edifice The whole 
sion of thé tall Campanile of Pisa is accomplish- 
ed when a couple of ropes are carried up by it 
to the chime at the summit. It is hollow and 
cylindrical, the walls just thick enough to admit 
of a winding stairease, The top is so dangerous 
a place, that I doubt whether a person disposed 
to giddiness, could get safely round the exterior 
edge, unprotected as it is by railing. — Tribune. 


A GREEN YANKEE. 
“T should like you to have seen a s 
a green Yankee who came down the Sound ina 
Hartford steamer with me. He had never been 
to York before, and he was asking questions of 
everybody on board ae boat. 
was ‘ m as grass’ he was picking up a 
deal of information, which will doubtless stand 
him in good stead hereafter. One of his com- 
parisons struck me, as decidedly original : m1 
to Northampton,’ said he, ‘I took breakfast, 
they taxed me tew shillin’s! ’Twas a pooty 
good price, but I gin itto’em. ’Twas enough, 
any way. Well, when I came down to Hart- 
ford, I took breakfast agin, next morning, and 
when I asked'’em how much, they looked at me 
pooty sharp—but I p t. sot down, an 
Ps mens up inside how much it would cost a 
fellow to board long at that rate ; and I tell you 
what, I pooty soon found eout that ‘fore the 
end of a month it would make a fellow’s pocket- 
book look as ifan elephant had stamped onto it!’ 
Sam Slick himself never employed a more strik- 
—Knickerbocker. 


ing simile.” 


Antnracits Asnes.—Anthracite, or hard 
coal ashes—long deemed as worthless to vegeta- 
tion, and as an actual injury to the soil—are en- 
dued with properties which render them valuable 

applied as manure. Persons residing in 
the vicinity offvities and seaport towns, would do 
well to bear this fact in mind, and to collect as 
large quantities as practicable, for this purpose. 
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STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 


SONNET. 
BY MISS C. A. PAYSON. 


, Rerobed was the earth in silvery white, 
Which glowed all rosily at early dawn, 
And in the glittering sheen of noontide born, 
Sparkled with beams insufferably bright. 
‘Neath the soft radiance of the twilight star, 
Ere twilight faded into evening gray, 
Shining in paly loveliness it lay, 
Girdling the brown earth with a pearly bar. 
But when inwrapped in gloomy clouds came night, 
Gone was the brightness from the tinted snow, 
! As from the heart doth pass a golden glow, 
. | When disappointment casts its withering blight 
Over the budding flowers, with beauty rife, 
Which droop, alas, and never ope to life. 
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STRANGE, BUT TRUE 


BY E. BAILEY CHANEY. 


In 1849, the principal banking institutions of 
‘the chance kind in San Francisco, were the 
“Bella Union,” “ Verandah,” “Nim de Oro,” 
and “ Parker House,” all situated about the 
“Plaza,” and each employed a band of music to 
lessen the tedious hours t rainy winter, and 
to drown the noise of dingling gold and silver, 
and the cursing ejaculations of the gamblers. 
Many a sad scene has taken place within these 
saloons that chilled blood of the beholder, 
and is remembered with horror! I was once 
carelessly sauntering through one of these places. 
-My attention was attracted towards a person who 
had large piles of gold before him. The starting 
eyeballs, the swollen veins upon his forehead, the 
cold sweat upon his face and clenched hands, 
told of heavy losses. Mingled exclamations of 
horror and contempt would escape him, and he 
seemed unconscious of all that was going on 
around him. His gaze bent upon the cards as if 
his life’s blood was the stake at issue. In this 
case, his last dollar was placed within the dealer’s 
bank; then, pith the frenzy of a maniac, he 
drew along dirk-knife and plunged it up to the 
hilt into his own body, and sunk a corpse upon 
‘the table. A few rude jeers followed this act; 
the body was removed, and the game went on as 
though nothing had happened—as though another 
victim had not been added to the gambler’s 
damning record, or another soul had not gone to 
its final account. I learned this much of his 
history : 


He started with a large stock of goods, given 
him by his father to sell on comimission, and the 
father’s fortune depended upon a safe return of 
the money so invested; but as nenal with young 
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men, he indulged in the full liberty of unbridled 
license, and while the ship stopped at one of the 
South American ports, he engendered the first 
seeds of “play.” But fora while after his ar- 
rival, the excitement of trade and the energy 
necessary to accomplish a successful issue, kept 
his mind busy. One day, by appointment, he 
was to meet a mercantile friend at this house, 
and while waiting for his friend’s arrival, staked 
a few dollars upon the turn of cards, when the 
latent disease sprang into life, and it carried him 
headlong over the precipice and ended in the 
tragic manner related. 

The Nim de Oro was a gambling saloon on 
Washington Street, opposite the El Dorado, and 
in 1849 was the principal resort of the disbanded 
soldiers of the California regiments, and also of 
the soldiers that had been engaged in the war 
with Mexico. 

Behind one of the largest monte-banks in the 
room sata man who had won for himself honor- 
able mention, and an officer’s commission was 
given him for his bravery at the storming of 
Monterey; but preferring the climate of Cali- 
fornia and its golden prospects to a more north- 
ern home, he embarked for that country at the 
close of the war with Mexico, and upon arriving, 
he opened a bank for gambling. The emigrants 
eame in by thousands, and a few nights after his 
arrival, a young man entered the saloon and 
seated himself at the bank, and staked various 
sums upon the cards until he had lost nearly ail 
the money he possessed. Excited by the play 
and maddened with his losses, he accused the 
dealer of cheating ; the dealer replied sharply to 
the accusation—the lie passed, when the young 
man struck the dealer a severe blow upon his 
face. Quick as thought, the sharp report of a 
pistol followed, and the gambler’s clothing was 
covered with the young man’s blood—he had 
shot him through the right breast. The room 
was cleared of the spectators present, the deor 
closed, and medical attendance called in to aid 
the wounded man. 

The gambler sat moodily over his bank, rmm- 
ning the small monte cards through his fingers, 
and perhaps: thinking of the deed just perpe 
trated, when the wounded man gave a moan of 
agony as the doctor’s probe reached the bottom 
of the wound: 

The doctor inquired what State he was from, 
and the wouaded man replied ? “‘ Vermont.” 

The gambler raised his head, for it had been 
a long time since he had seen a person from the 
home of his childhood, and Vermont being the 
name of his native State, the mere medtion of 
the name interested him. 
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The doctor next inquired the name of the 
place where his parents resided, if he had any. 
The wounded man replied : “‘ Montpelier.” 

The gambler sprang to his feet, his limbs trem- 
bled, and his face was pale as death, for Mont- 
pelier was the home of his youth, and perhaps 
the wounded man might have been his playmate 
in childhood—perhaps a schoolmate—knew his 
parents, his brothers and sisters. He clung con- 
vulsively to the table, and with the contending 
emotions of rapid thought and the weight of 
injury inflicted, he could scarcely keep upon his 
feet. . 

A stimulant was given to the wounded man, 
and he was momentarily relieved from that 
weakness the body is so subject to after a severe 
wound, when the doctor inquired if there was 
any friend in the city he wished to send for. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “my wife. Sheis at the 
City Hotel, on the corner of Clay and Kearney 
Streets. Tell Mary to hasten, for I am badly 
burt.” 

A man was sent to bring his wife. 

“Doctor,” said the gambler, ‘‘ save that man’s 
life, and there is my bank, and $10,000 in Bur- 
goyne, and you shall have it all.” 

The doctor felt the pulse of the man and 
probed the wound anew. The gambler watched 
him with the greatest anxiety until the inspection 
was finished, when the doctor shook his head in 
token of impossibility. The gambler sat by the 
side of the wounded man, bathed his head, and 
staunched the flow of blood from the wound, un- 
til the arrival of the wife. She came, accom- 
panied bya few friends, and as heroic women 
bear their misfortunes, she bore hers. Not a 
word of reproach escaped her—words of cheer- 
fulness only came from her lips, as tears coursed 
down her cheeks. To her inquiry as to the 
chances of her husband’s recovery, the doctor 
assured her there was no hope, that the wound 
was mortal, and that in a few hours the wounded 
man must die. She sank down upon her knees, 
and invoked the mercy of a forgiving God upon 
her dying husband and his murderer. 

The gambler knelt atthe side of the wounded 
man and asked his forgiveness for the wrong he 
had committed, and also that of his wife, which 
was readily granted. 

“ This,” said he, “is for not obeying the sa- 
cred injunctions of my aged father and mother 
not to gamble. I have faced death thousand 
times, and still I have escaped; the balls of an 
enemy have whistled past my ears as thick as 
hailstones, and the bursting bomb has exploded 
at my feet. Still I have lived—O God, and for 
this! High above the red tide of battle I have 
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carried my country’s ensign—and that won for 
me aname among men. When not one com- 
rade was left to tell of the battle, I escaped un- 
scathed. Why was not I killed with the rest? 
All that was prond and pleasing to man I have 
had; and if I could recall this last act by living 
upon carrion, sleeping in a pauper’s grave, and 
renouncing every proud act of my life, I would 
do it. I was born inthe same village with that 
man; we have been classmates together in the 
same school ; received instruction from the same 
aged man; we were born beneath the same roof, 
and—O God! the same mother gave us birth! 
He must not die—he is my brother!” And the 
gambler sank down in a swoon upon the floor. 

The wounded man raised himself upon his el- 
bows ; his glazed eyes wandered about the room, 
as if searching for some particular person. 

“Mary,” said he, “is my brother William — 
here? I—” And the words choked in his 
throat, the gurgling blood stopped his utterance, 
and he sank back & corpse upon his pillow. 

The wife knelt again, but it was beside a dead 
body, and invoked the merey of God upon his 
soul and forgiveness for the murderer. 

The gambler awoke from his swoon, and stag- 
gered up to the wife, gad said : ; 

“Mary, would it were otherwise, for I have 
nothing to live for now; the dead and dying do 
not want anything in this world ; take this cer- 
tificate of deposit to our aged father, and tell our 
parents we are both d t O,do not tell 
them how we died !” 

Before the woman could reply, or any one in- 
terfere, the report of the pistol sounded again, 
and the fratricide had ceased to live! On the hill 
near Guicon Point were two graves, a few years 
ago, enclosed with a picket fence, and one tomb- 
stone at their head with the simple inscription : 
“ Brorners.” 


FIGHTING UNDER COVER. 

The new French floating batteries are entire] 
built of iron and covered with a shell of the same 
metal, under which the chimney is lowered and 
concealed during the action. Trials have been 
made against this shell with forty-six-pounders, 
but they ony produce a slight dent, the ee 
tiles themselves rebounding far away. When 
shut, the batteries look like a tortoise, broader 
in front than behind. The front is armed 
with thirty guns of the heaviest calibre. The 
port-holes are in their turn closed by lids, that 
open of themselves at the moment the gun is 
fired, and then shutimstantly. A small orifice in 
the lid enables the gunner to take aim.—Adbion, 


Phe ordinary employment of artifice is the 
of and it almost al 
happens, that he who uses it to cover 
one place, uncovers himself in another. 
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CHINESE MAXIMS. 
The sage does good as he breathes—it is his 
life 


One may be decorous without being chaste ; 
but one cannot be chaste without being decorous. 

My books speak to my mind, my friends i. 
my heart: all the rest to my ears. 

The wise man does not ioe (arto 
but he does nothing that cannot be spoken of. 

Attention to small things is the economy of 
virtue. 

Man may bend ,to virtue, but virtue cannot 
bend to man. 

Virtue does not give talents, but it supplies 


their place. Talents neither give virtue nor sup-" 


ply the place of it. 

He who finds pain in virtue, and pleasure in 
vice, is a novice both in the one and the other. 

One may do without mankind, but one has 
need of a friend. 

Ceremony is the smoke of friendship. 

If the heart does not go with the head, the 
best thoughts give only light ; this is why science 
is so little persuasive, and probity so eloquent. 

The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears out. 

To cultivate virtue is the science of men; to 
renounce science is the virtue of women. 

You must listen to your wife, and not believe 
her. 

If one is not deaf or stupid, what a position is 
that of a father-in-law! If with a wife and a 
daughter-in-law, one has also sisters and sisters- 
in-law, daughters and nieces, one ought to be a 
tiger to hold out. 

The happiest mother of daughters is she who 
has only sons. 

The minds of women are of quicksilver, and 
their hearts of wax. 

The most curious women willingly cast down 
their eyes to be looked at. 

The tongues of women increase by all that 
they take from their feet. 

The finest roads do not go far. 

When men are together, they listen to one 
another; but women and girls look at one 
another. 

The most timid girl has courage enough to 
talk scandal. 

The tree overthrown by the wind had more 
branches than roots. 

The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas, but 
the dog who is hunting does not feel them. 

He who lets things be given to him, is not good 
at taking. 

poverty. 


At court, people sing that they may drink ; in 
a village, people drink that they may sing. 

Great souls have wills, others only feeble 
wishes. 

The prison is shut night and day, yet it is al- 
ways full; the temples are always open, and yet 
you find no one in them. 

All errors have only a time; after a hundred 
millions of objections, subtleties, sophisms, and 
lies, the smallest truth remains precisely what it 
was before. 

Who is the man most insupportable to us? 
He whom we have offended, and whom we can 
reproach with nothing. 

Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat 
your desires as children. 

Whoever makes a great fuss about doing 
good, does very little; he who wishes to be seen 
and noticed when he is doing good, will not do 
it long; he who mingles humor and caprice, will 
do it badly; he who only thinks of avoiding 
faults and reproaches, will never acquire virtue. 

For him who does everything in its proper time, 
one day is worth three. 

The less indulgence one has for one’s self, the 
more one may have for others. 

Towers are measured by their shadow, and 
great men by those who are envious of them. 

We must do quickly what there is no hurry 
for, to be able to do slowly what demands haste. 

He who wishes to secure the good of others, 
has already secured his own. 

Repentance is the spring of virtue. 

The court is like the sea ; everything depends 
upon the wind. 

What a pleasure it is to give! There would 
be no rich people if they were capable of feeling 
this 


The rich find relations in the most remote for- 
eign countries; the poor not even in the bosom 
of their own families. 

The way to glory is through the palace; to 
fortune, through the market ; to virtue, through 
the desert. 

The truths that we least wish to hear are 
those which it is most to our advantage to know, 

One forgives everything to him, who forgives 
himself nothing. 

It is the rich who wants most things. 

Who is the greatest liar? He who speaks 
most of himself. 

A fool never admires himself so much as 
when he has committed some folly. 

When.a song gives much fame, virtue gives 
very little. 

* One never needs one’s wits so much as when 


| one has to do with a fool. 
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PAREWELL, A 


That witnessed once our vows of love, 
In joyous youth’s enchanted hours. 


To picture manhood’s ardent toils, 
By love’s endearing looks repaid, 
‘While fancy called her fairest spoils, 
To deck thy home’s domestic shade. - 


To think how sweetly thy control 

Had soothed the wound that aches unseen, 
While griefs that waste the secret soul, 

Had passei—perhaps had never been. 


To dream of hours forever past, 
And all that ne’er again can be, 

‘My best beloved, is this the last, 
- The only solace left to me. 


Silent and sad, I go to meet 

What life may bring of woe or bliss; 
“No other hope ean be so sweet, 

No parting is so sad as this. 


THE FIRST AND LAST APPEAL. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


“] xnow I am asking a great deal, Mildred ; 
bat I cannot bear that you should refuse me, for 
Ihave thought of it so long, longer than you 
can guess. I have dreamed of it night and day. 
It has been sucha dear, sucha precious hope, 
Mildred. And yet, I fear it is a vain one.” 

Robert’‘Elmer’s voice trembled as he finished 
speaking, and he glanced, pleadingly, anxiously, 
towards the beantifal girl who sat opposite. 

~ ‘But Mildred Wycherly would not look up to 
meet that glance, though she //t it in the very 
depths of her heart. She would not look up to 
meet it, because she knew how earnest and sor- 


rowful it was, and was conscious of her own un- 


kindness. She could not answer that gentle, af- 
féttionate entreaty, either; for she knew he de- 
served a different reply from the one which she 
wished to givehim. She sat there still, opposite 
her lover, at the entrance of the archway before 
the door, plaiting her handkerchief into a thou- 


sand tiny folds, and keeping her eyes fixed on it, 


to avoid raising them to his. Her cheeks were 

flushed, too, but it was with pain—an involunta- 

ry self-accusation. 

~ He read it as it was—the sign of her denial. 

Nothing more gentle, more tenderit meant. And 
Elmer was sensitive, diffident. “Heconld 


not press an unwelcome suit, though his honest, 
Joving heart was wounded deeply by her silence. 
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“You do not care for'ime, then, Mildred,” he 
said, gently, ‘I am sorry I spoke, if it pains 
you.” 

He turned to avoid displaying the emotion 
that filled him, and without daring to trust his 
voice farther, went slowly down the garden, and 
out through the gate. If he had turned, he would 
have seen the tears stealing from the beautiful 
eyes of Mildred Wycherly ; but he left the gate 
without casting one backward glance, and took 
the path homeward. 

It was a great sorrow to Robert; greater and 
more bitter than any one could tell. Ever since 
their earliest childhood, Mildred and he had been 
companions; and he had learned to love her 
with more than childish affection, and cherished 
hopes that were dear to him.as life. He had be- 
lieved, too, that she was not insensible to the na- 
ture of his feelings ; and now, after all, to think 
that he had been deceiving himself. 

It was hard; and Mildred Wycherly knew it, 
as she followed, with tear-filled eyes, the reced- 
ing form of her lover. But she would not have 
had it otherwise. She would not have accepted 
Robert Elmer then, for all the wealth of England. 
She did not love him, she said; and, believing 
that she spoke the truth, the girl acquitted her- 
self of wrong. She felt that such love as his, 
nevertheless, deserved another reward than the 
one it had met. Few hearts were there as noble 
as his ; and she wished it could have been given 
to some other, who could have valued it as it 
should be. . 

All this said Mildred Wycherly ; and willing 
to forget the sad face that rose before her, aud 
drive away the echoes of those sorrowful tones, 
because they thrilled a chord in her heart whose 
existence she denied, she went about her house- 
hold tasks again. But her merry tones were less 
merry than usual, and her clear laugh less ready ; 
and if she began to carol a snatch of one of the 


pleasant melodies she so often sung, the words 


died away in silence, almost as they were com- 
menced. 

“‘ Why, what ails thee, little one?” cried her 
father, placing his hand upon her brown hair, 
and regarding her closely and curiously ; “what 
ails thee, child, I say? Thou hast lost thy mu- 
sic since the morning; and shrewdly I guess it 
went to seek the heart that went before it! Come, 
Mildred, sing me a strain as gay as yesterday’s, 
orl pack thy lovers off, one and all!”’ and he 
lightly tweaked her pretty ear, with a merry smile. 

“Nay, lct the child alone, Edward,” said ber 
mother, good-naturedly. ‘Never fear but 
will sing as cheerily as pver ina while; one can 
never understand a girl’s humors, but the gir! 
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herself, and I’ll warrant me this is naught more 
than the summer cloud yonder, that will be gone 
almost before you see it.” And Mildred, with a 
kiss upon her father’s cheek, went away on some 
errand which her mother gave her. 

There was to be a party in the woods, atsome 
distance from Mildred’s dwelling; and she was 
to join it. Her heart trembled a little as she 
looked forward to it, for more reasons than one. 
Hitherto, Robert Elmer had nearly always been 
her companion on occasions of this kind. Now, 
without his knowledge, anotler was to take his 
place. Before this, Mildred had reflected with 
uneasiness upon having accepted another’s es- 
cort, feeling sure that Robert would count on ac- 
companying her, as usual; now, however, it 
seemed hardly probable that he would do so. Poor 
Robert! Tears of regret stole into her eyes as 
she thought of his disappointment. Then they 
were chased away, as she thought of the morrow. 
Charles Askham, the son of a neighboring baron- 
et, and handsome, graceful, witty—Charles Ask- 
ham, whose attentions the loveliest maidens far 
and near envied her—was to be her companion 
to-morrow! Pride and gratified vanity slightly 
flushed her lovely cheek, and beamed in her 
beautiful eyes. Robert was forgotten again, 

That day, towards sunset, returning from the 
village, whither she had been on an errand, Mil- 


dred: encountered the baronet’s son. Greeting 
her with a delighted exclamation, and an animat- 
ed smile, the young man turned back with her ; 
speaking, meanwhile, in rapturous terms, of their 
proposed expedition, and dwelling upon the en- 
joyment he should find in her society, with en- 
thusiasm ; till Mildred blushed still more deeply, 
and her eyes were like stars. 

Yet, was neither in love with the other; 
though, possibly, each might have been led to 
believe it, and others to believe it of them. For 
Mildred was merely flattered and pleased by his 


evident admiration of her, while the young man 
himself was caught and charmed by her lovely 


face and engaging manners, as, perhaps, by those 
of a dozen pretty girls before. 

“Be ready betimes to-morrow, Mildred,” was 
his parting caution, at the gate; and the young 
girl promised, 

She turned to cast one glance at the form of 


the young man, as he retrod the path they had 
pursued together. He looked back at the same 
moment, bowed low, and waved hishand. And 
there, beyond him, appeared one whom she 
would have wished to see at any other time. It 
was Robert Elmer coming down the road. 


He passed young Askham with 9 bow of. re- 
cognition, merely, and continued his way. Mil- 
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dred lingered at the gate as he approached her. 
There was something of restraint in his man- 
ner, in his smile and his, voice, as \he bade her 
good-evening ;,though each was gentle and kind . 
as ever; There was only wanting the light- 
hearted, winsome carelessness of mien—that 
sparkling expression of countenance, with which 
he was wont to meether, And the girl felt it 
was wanting. 

“ Mildred,” he said, coming to her side, 
«Mildred, I have come to speak to you about 
the party to-morrow. It may be*that I should 
have spoken of it before. But I thought, of 
course, that we were to go together as: usual. 
Until now—I do not know—whether you will 
wish to go with me,” 

He said it with slight hesitation, and ina voice 


‘that betrayed the sorrow he felt. 


Mildred could have cried. . She was unable to 
speak quite steadily as she answered, “I am go- 
ing with Mr. Askham, Robert.” 

He had expected it. It did not surprise him 
that.she said it; and yet a flush of pain rose to 
his cheek at the words.. He had met his rival... 
He lingered a moment playing with, the black 
ribboa that crossed his vest, then saying, gently, 
“ Good-evening, Mildred,” he was about to go. 

But she laid her hand on his arm. “ Wont 
you come in, Robert? a little while, just to see 


father and mother? They will wonder if you go 
away without seeing them? ‘You are not dis- 
pleased with them.” 
“Tam displeased with noone, Mildred, But I 
do not quite like to go in at present. In a few 
days, when I am calmerthan now—” He could 
not finish. His voice grew husky and tremulous. 
There was a little pause, Then Mildred said, 
“ You will go to-morrow, Robert ?” 
“Ido not know,” he answered, in a low tone. 
She hesitated an instant. Then, with the 
great tears filling her downcast eyes, she spoke 
again, sorrowful and ashamed. “I do not 


know that itis right for me to say it now,” she 
said, ‘Ido, not knew you will heed me; but, 
Robert, I.shall not be happyif youare not there.” 

He looked up, tly, almost hopefully ; 
then the shadow fell again, heavier and darker 
than before. He read only pity in her face. “I 


will come, Mildred,” he answered, and then turn- 


ed and was gone. 

It was with a heavy heart that Mildred went 
‘to rest that.night. She could not but reproach 
herself, “And yet, wherefore ?”’ she questioned. 
“ Have I acted wrongly? Should my, answer 
have a different onc? Should I haye ac- 


cepted him, when I.coukd net give him the heart 
che asks for?” 
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A few fleeting tears fell upon her pillow, but 
they were soon dried, and Mildred slept. 

With the morning, came lighter fancies, and a 
more cheerful spirit. ‘The enjoyment of to-day 
alone presented itself. And by the time Charles 
Askham joined her, she was as light-hearted as 
any maiden of them all, and a thousand times 
more beautiful, in her happiness. The com- 
pliments that everywhere met her, only served 
to heighten the lovely bloom she already possessed, 
and looking as charmingly as possible, she set 
out with the rest, at the side of Charles Askham. 
Not until they had reached the place of destina- 
tion, did she have an opportunity to look about 
for Robert. By chance she saw him at a dis- 
tance,leaning against a rock, mechanically pulling 
off the tufts of moss that covered it; as he con- 
versed with a lad who lingered by his side, away 
from the merry groups scattered hither and thith- 
er. She was sad for an instant; then her com- 
panion claimed her attention, and Robert was 
forgotten for a time. 

The morning wore on. A proposition was 
made to start for a piece of low ground at some 
distance, where grew a rare and beautiful flower, 
known in no other place for many miles about. 
It was accepted, and the party set out for the 
spot designated. The place was reached ; where 
the velvet grass was of the most brilliant verdure, 
and sprinkled with white and scarlet blossoms. 

“ How beautiful !” uttered Mildred. 

** You shall have a crown of them, Mildred,” 
returned her companion ; “I am going in now. 
Come, shall we go together ?” 

A hand touched her arm. “ It is damp there, 
Mildred. You may take cold,” said the voice 
of Robert Elmer, beside her. 

“Pshaw! A fig for the danger!” uttered 
Charles Askham, impatiently, a little jealous of 
Robert's interference. ‘‘ There is not thé slight- 
est risk. Don’t you see the stepping-stones, 
Mildred ?” and he gently urged heralong. The 
girl would fain have gone back, but it was too 
late. She was already upon the stones, which 
admitted the passage of but one abreast; and 
Charles Askham was behind her. 

Robert Elmer’s voice had ceased its unheeded 
warning. She looked back. He was standing 
there on the slope, watching her; and distant as 
she was, she could see the sorrowful expression of 
his countenance. They went on. Finally the 
last stone was reached, and Charles Askham 
commenced filling his fair companion’s hat with 
the flowers. 

“ Worth coming for—aint they, Mildred?” 
he said. “ And no great danger incurred, either. 
See how fine those white ones are! Rarer than 
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the rarest pearls Cleopatra ever wore. They 
will make a fitting crown for you.” 

With an animated smile he showered a hand- 
fal upon her bright head ; and her happy laugh 
sounded clear and sweet among the merry voices 
of her companions. 

Ah, Mildred 

It was too late. Her foot had slipped from 
the narrow and unsteady stone, and she was 
standing instep-deep in water. Hastily Charles 
Askham assisted her to gain his side again, and 
his was not the least anxious of the score of anx- 
ious faces all about; nor his the least alarmed of 
all their tones. He assisted her to wipe away the 
drops of water that had flown all over her arms. 
“My fault, Mildred !” he said, in accents of self- 


“No, no, do not blame yourself,” she returned, 
gently. “I dare say it will not hurt me, ifI ge 
directly home.” 

“ Yes—let us go,” and he gave her his hand. 

The crowd made way for them. Back to the 
slope, and up the path together, went the pair, 
accompanied by several of the party. They were 
quite silent. It would not, ordinarily, have oc- 
casioned so much concern as now—an accident 
like this; for in perfect health, Mildred might 
have gained a pair of wet feet, and a shower-bath 
of this kind, with impunity; but she had not 
long since recovered from a severe illness, and 
her constitution had not yet regained its full 
strength. Therefore the greater apprehension 
was felt. Mildred looked about for Robert. He 
had disappeared. With severe self-accusations 
for not having heeded his warning, ‘she left the 
sympathizing group gathered around her, accom- 
panied by her companion, and hastened across 
the fields, homewards. Arrived there, she found 
Robert had preceded them, to acquaint her moth- 
er with the accident; and accordingly prepara- 
tions had already been made against her arrival, 
to ward off any evil consequences which might 
be likely to ensue from her exposure. But pre- 
caution was not of much avail in this case, except 
to alleviate, in some degree, the severity of what 
must have followed. 

By the next day, Mildred was really ill. A 
fever set in, not extremely dangerous, perhaps, 
on account of the prompt attention she had re- 
ceived ; but it was tedious, protracted and weak- 
ening. When Charles Askham called the next. 
day, the tidings he gained were far other than he 
had hoped for. He was shocked and distressed 
at what he felt convinced was the result of his 
own short-sightedness and impradence. But it 
was too late, and repentance was useless. Mil- 
dred’s father looked sternly over his spectacles 
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and shook his head sternly at the mention of the 
young man’s name. 

“Why couldn’t the girl have gone with 
Robert, as usual ?”’ he asked, with some severity. 
“* He wouldn’t have been a fool! He wouldn’t 
have allowed her to go into bogs, and swamps, 
and the mischief knows where.” 

Charles Askham heard the old man’s fearless- 
ly expressed censure ; and though he winced be- 
neath it, pronounced it just. He would have 
given his fortune at that moment, to see Mildred 
well again; but it was useless. He tormented 
himself with having been the cause of her illness. 
And Mildted, meanwhile, dragged weakly and 
wearily through the long, shining summer hours ; 
lying helpless upon her couch, and longing inex- 
pressibly for her old strength and health, and the 
dewy coolness of the forest breezes, that wafted 
Tantalus-odors to her in the broken fever-dreams. 
She longed to stretch herself upon the fragrant 
turf, and drink in the sweetness of the flowers in 
such draughts as would have assuaged the weary 
thirst she felt. And to see Robert, to stray 
adown the olden paths with him once more ; to 
hear his voice, and feel the clasp of that kind 
hand again. Her mother told her that every 
day he came to inquire forher. And every day 
there was placed upon the little table by her bed- 
side, clusters of her favorite flowers, and crystal 
dishes of the choicest, rarest fruits, to tempt her 
with their delicious flavor. 

For whole hours, Mildred would lie with these 
tokens of her lover’s remembrance before her, 
and her eyes fixed on them. They were treas- 
ures to her. 
them and arranged them for her.. She held in 
her hot hands the cool leaves that had covered the 
fruits he had sent her, till their freshness was 
gone, and they lay sunken and withered upon 
the coverlet. And then her tears fell sadly and 
silently upon them. Mildred wept for the past. 
One day Mildred asked her mother where Charles 
Askham was. He had gone to town, some days 
since, with his father, was the answer. 

She did not regret it. But the thought that 
he might have stayed until she had recovered, 
crossed her mind. Since his was the fault, in 
part, of her illness, and he had expressed such 
deep anxiety concerning her health that after- 
noon when they parted. Yet she cared little. 
She only felt kindly towards him, and wished 
him well. The olden thrill, that ran through 
her at the sound of his voice, or the glance of his 
handsome eyes had passed away, now; and she 
recognized in it the evidence of a feeling, a sen- 
timent far less tender than she had almost be- 
lieved it then. It was gratified vanity—not love 


She thought of him as he gathered’ 
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—that had filled her heart, and told her a false 
tale—prompted a false reply—when Robert El- 
mer had asked her if she loved him and would 
marry him. 

Now that shelay here, Mildred saw her own 
impulses and actions in a clearer, truer light. 
She recognized the secret workings of her own 
heart, that had hitherto been half veiled from 
her. She had deceived herself all along, and she 
acknowledged it with sorrow and remorse, now. 
But it was too late—too late! 

The weeks wore on ; and day after day, Robert 
Elmer came to ask tidings of Mildred, and leave 
the offering of blossoms and of fruit that were to 
make the chamber of the invalid pleasant with 
the bloom and fragrance of the outer world. 
They were watched for—ah, he little guessed how 
eagerly, as the token of her lover’s silent remem- 
brance, He never sent any message; he never 
uttered a word concerning her beyond the usual 
inquiries after her health. And Mildred would 
have given worlds to see him—to speak to him. 
And day after day wore on, to herrecovery; un- 
til, finally, she was able to leave her chamber, and 
go down stairs, without assistance. Robert did 
not come that day, nor the next. 

And on the third day, Mildred knew that he 
had left his home, and zone away. He had noth- 
ing to live for now. She had recovered, and he 
could not bear to wait patiently then to witness 
the return and triumph of one whom he still be- 
lieved to be his rival. He fled from the scene of 
all that was past, to seek forgetfulness. 

Again Mildred was seen in her former haunts, 
and busied with her customary occupations ; and 
a thousand congratulations met her on every 
hand ; but they grew fainter and less energetic, 
ere long; for Mildred did not regain her old 
smiles and gaiety with returning health. The 
old color failed to return to her cheek, too, and 
the old sparkle to her eye. She was more quiet 
than her wont. But when any spoke to her of 
these things, she only told them that she was not 
yet quite well. 

At this time, Charles Askham returned, and 
his first act was to hasten to Mildred’s side. He 
had been with his father, all this time, beside the 
sick bed of a beloved relative, who had but just 
been pronounced out of danger; and he came, 
now, to seek her again, and explain the cause of 
his seeming neglect, and to ask Mildred to be 
his wife. For, during this time he had changed, 
he had become more serious, more reflective, and 
the memory of Mildred had grown into his heart 
until it was the dearest and most sacred’ treasure 
that heart cherished. 

But Mildred could not answer him as he would 


it 
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have had her answer him. Silent and sorrowful 
tears she’shed ; for now she listened with pain to 
the wérds that once would have caused her emo- 
tions ofa far different nature. And Charles 
Askham learned his fate with feelings of grief 
and disappointment deeper and more intense than 
he had ever deemed himself capable of expe- 
riencing. The summer went by, and- winter 
shook the land with storms, and weary, laid 
down at last to its final slumber beneath the 
smile of the soft April sunshine. And another 
summer came, Robert Elmer had been absent a 
whole year, and only twice, through his parents, 
had Mildred heard from him, in the long winter 
evenings, at their lonely fireside. Once his moth- 
er was ill, very near to death, and when they 
thought her last hour had come, she called for 
her son, and he did notcome. He was far away; 
and Mildred reproached herself bitterly ; for she 
knew that for her sake the boy had gone into ex- 
ile. But the mother’s life was spared, and Mil- 
dred felt a great weight lifted from her soul. 

One morning, there was a report spread, that 
Robert had come back. A shock ran through 
her frame—a lightning thrill at the words. It 
was not—it could not be true! 

The long day went by, and though from many 
was heard the story of his arrival, Mildred did 
not sechim. At sunset, Mildred went down to 
the spring for water. Many a sad memory 
thronged around her heart. How often had Rob- 
ert come with her down this path, carrying her 
pitcher! She remembered how he looked—the 
very glance of his kind eyes—the echo of his 
pleasant tones. From beneath her downcast lids 
fell slow and heavy tears. But even at that in- 
stant, Robert Elmer himself was beside her, and 
Robert’s voice said, “ Mildred !’”’ 

She looked up, and met the old, smiling glance. 
She heard the familiar voice, that had been so 
long unheard. She felt Robert’s band clasping 
hers once more, and he did not release it. In 
the old lane, at the spring-rock, they two stood 
together again. For a long time memory served 
as a constraint between them ; neither could trust 
their voice to speak of the past ; and what else was 
there to speak of? But Robert told her, at last, 
of his wanderings. Of the weary days, and wecks, 
and months he had passed away from home, 

“T should have staid longer, Mildred,” he said, 
“but I could not. There was an old tie that 
bound my heart here, wherever I went, and would 
not be broken ; and it drew me home at last. I 
could not stay away from you, Mildred. Some- 
thing told me that you would welcome me. Do 
not let me think that I have come home in vain.” 


The tears were filling the young girl’s eyes again, 


but he read in them ere she averted her face, a dif- 
ferent answer from that he had read there once’ 
before. Her hand was not withdrawn from Rob- 
ert’s clasp. And sweet was the tremulous an- 
swer to the Lover’s Last 


PRETTY WOMEN. 

pretty woman is “institutions 
of the country—an angel in grote ont lory. 
She makes sunshine, Blue a ourth of July, 
and happiness wherever she goes. Her path is 
one of delicious roses, perfume and beauty. She 
is a sweet poem, written in rare curls and choice 
calico, and good principles. Men stand up be- 
fore her as so. many admiration points, to melt 
into cream, and then butter. Her words float 
round the ear like music, birds of Paradise, or 
the chimes of the Sabbath bells. Without her, 
society would lose its truest attraction, the church 
its firmest reliance, and young men the very best 
of comforts and company. Her influence and 
generosity restrain the vicious, strengthen the 
weak, raise the lowly, flannel-shirt the hea 

and strengthen the faint-hearted. Wherever you 
find the virtuous woman, you also find a pleas- 
ant fireside, bouquets, clean clothes, order, good 
living, gentle hearts, piety, music, light and 
model “institutions ” generally. She is the 
flower of humanity, a very Venus in dimity, 
and her inspiration is the breath of heaven.— 
N. Y: Mirror. 


DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN. 
The crew of the United States exploring ship 
Vincennes, when off the coast of schatka, 
obtained bottom at the depth of 1700 fath- 
oms. The sediment brought up by the lead was 
laced beneath a microscope, and infusoria were 
Hiscovered there, which had in all probability 
been alive immediately before they were relieved 
from the enormous pressure to which they had 
been subjected by the overlaying waters. Mea- 
sures were taken to preserve the specimens in 
alcohol, in order that microscopists of eminence 
might have reliable grounds upon which to base 
their opinions as to the vitality of the insects at 
the time of their capture, and ascertain if the 
océan is actually inhabited by living creatures at 
= depth of a mile below its ousthos Boston 
‘ost. 
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THE CALIFORNIA DESERT. 

The geet desert which lies beyond the Colo- 
rada River, in California, is a serious obstacle to 
travellers journeying by the overland route to 
California. The trail is strewed with the white 
bones of cattle and horses, who have perished of 
thirst by the wayside. The Secretary of War, 
in his report, states the interesting fact that the 
recent surveys prove this desert to be much 
lower than the Colorado River, so that by means 
of a judicious system of canals, the whole of the 
large tract might, in all probability, be converted 
from a dreary waste into a fertile and productive 
tract of country.—Olive Branch. 


Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem 
so deep as they are; the turbid look the most 
profound. 
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OUR MABELLE. 


BY TOEZ. 


Our Mabelle was fair as a lily white, 

On which falls at even the sunset light ; 
And she was dying, we knew too well— 
That angels were calling our loved Mabelle. 


We were far out at sea. *Twas in vain she sighed, 
To see the green hills, before she died, 

Where she was born, where in childhood she played, 
Or reclined on the moss, in the forest’s shade. 


She thought of her home, and the happy past, 

She thought of her mother— her tears flowed fast ; 
For she knew all the sorrow, and anguish, and pain 
She would feel, when she knew that her child was lain 


In an ocean grave, where the Waves murmur low, 
And a sweet music make in their ceaseless flow ;° 
Where rare gems gleam, in the dim, pale light, | 
That comes stealing down from the stars at might. 


When the clouds in the west at eve grew bright, 
There came in her eyes a glorious light; 

But when from the clouds fied the rosy dyes, 
Then fled the light from our Mabelle’s eyes. 


We gave her a grave in the ocean deep, 

And Naiads now watch o’er her long, dreamless sleep, 
Around thee green sea-weed and coral fair 

Has twined the long curls of her golden hair. 
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DR. DOT, 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


~ 


I am going to tell you a littlesomething about 
Dr. Dot. He came to Grip Hollow not such a 
very long time ago, proposing to benefit himself, 
at least, ifnot the community in general, by the 
change ofjocation. 

Dr. Dot was not handsome, any more than the 
writer hereof thinks himself so ; for he had a nose 
quite inclined to puggishness, a heavy double or 
treble chin—people could never seem to decide 
exactly which—and glaring, staring gray eyes, 
with aremarkably low forehead, which he helped 
conceal as much as he could, by the peculiar 
pumpkin rind style in which he both docked and 
brushed his hair. In truth, Dr. Dot was the 
very last man in the world one would have mis- 
taken for what is popularly known as a “ ladies’ 
man.” 

Besides his face, he was short in stature, with 
a general contour that rather suggested pottish- 
ness, so round, fat, sleek and oily was he; so 
plump and full in the abdominal regions; so 
stumpy, and lumpy, and dumpy, take him round 
and round, above and below, and all the way 
through. And besides, again, he took snuff, a 
practice which never fafled to leave indelible im- 


pressions not less on the lip, and finger and 
thumb, than on the ordinary observers of his 
practice. 

Dr. Dot had begun to get a little business in 
his way in Grip Hollow, and was considered to 
be doing pretty well; which meant, that he not. 
only got a fair living, but\a very trifle out of it: 


besides. Since his arrival in our little village, . 


he had the good fortune to be the object of a se- 
cret partiality on the part of a rich lady, who had 
never been herself a wife, any more than Dr. Dot. 
had been a husband. She was an old maid, in 
fact, and an old settler in Grip Hollow. Her im- 
heritanees made her a lady, and of course gave 
her all the time to eat, drink and sleep in, that she 
wished, and all the loose change she wanted. to 
give away. Now any one would assuredly 
suppose the attachment of sucha person, even if. 
she was along a trifle in years, is a thing not al- 
together to be despised. And it isn’t, either, that 
is, if all other circumstances are equal. But were 
they ? 

Why, Miss Sally Butters was just about as 
well endowed in the matter of beauty, as Dr. 
Dot was. She had an awfully hard face, and 
exhibited some awfully large teeth. And then, 
again, her hair was not popularly supposed to be 
quite all her own, if everything else was. And 
she had hard, white eyes, and a hard expression 
about her mouth; and a hard,sharp chin; and 
looked generally hard enough to lend plausibility 
to the fancy that she might well be ossified all 
the way through. In thinking of such an organ 
as her heart, one might secretly wonder if it 
might not possibly be a large smooth stone! 
But it would never do to say so! 

How Dr. Dot first found out that Miss Sally 
Butters entertained a hidden passion for him I 
am sure I am unable to explain, for I never yet 
happened to know myself; but it is plain that he 
was apprised of it after a time, and that it 
threw him into a wide ocean of perplexity and 
doubt. He had been floundering and tumbling 
about in it for a long time, altogether undecided 
what steps he ought to pursue. Perhaps it may 
strike the reader, who of course knows neither of 
the parties, as something very strange that Dr. 
Dot was so troubled, when such a favorable 
chance offered for the permanent establishment 
of his fortune. Let me explain. 

Dr. Dot could go the fortune of Miss Sally 
well enough—that anybody well knew; for he 
was remarkably fond of dollars and cents, and 
a decided penchant for stocks and fat divi- 
dends. But Miss Sally’s self was what checked 
his ardor, and made him pause just at the criti- 
cal moment when he otght to have pushed on 


— 

| 


and won. If he could only get possession of her 
money, without her! But there was where the 
shoe pinched. 

Miss Sally, however, thinking very probably 
that no man could be much plainer for a man 
than she was for a woman, threw up both her 
hands for Dr. Dot, thought he would make her 
a capital husband, concluded she would be as 
good. a wife—especially with her pecuniary 
plam—as any decent man ought to desire, and 
settled matters generally in her mind, by forming 
the resolution to set her cap for the little doctor ; 
lew forehead, snuff-taking, short figure and all. 
In other words, tosum up for both sides, Dr. 
Dot wanted Miss Sally’s money without her, and 
Miss Sally wanted Dr. Dot without his money. 
Now the reader is in a fair way to understand it 
as well as I do myself. 

- Numerous and ludicrous were the manceuvres 
Miss Sally set on foot to accomplish her aim. 
And numerous, too, were the hesitations, hopes, 
anxieties and resolutions, which alternately tossed 
into waves the surface of Dr. Dot’s mind. I 
need not think of enumerating them, for the read- 
er would most likely feel better refreshed by be- 
ing left alone with them over his own imagina- 
tion. One was dead in love; the other was 
deep in despair. 

Finally, Miss Sally fell sick. She found that 
sending choice dishes every few days from her 
own table over to that of the doctor, hardly 
brought in the return intended; so she thought of 
trying another expedient, and one that bore di- 
rectly upon the besieged individual’s professional 
sympathies. And falling sick, she of course or- 
dered a physician ; and in thinking over all the 
physicians she happened to know, who could be 
found to suit her so exactly as did our little pot- 
ty friend, Dr. Dot ? 

So the doctor came. He found her sitting up 
in a stuffed chair, pillowed and cushioned all 
around, and taking on as hardly as if she was 
about to submit to some terrible operation that 
would require the instruments. She whined and 
whimpered like a little baby. She wriggled ner- 
vously in her chair; and showed dangerous 
symptoms of hysterics; and laid her head back 
languidly on the cushions ; and put out her wrist 
to show her pulse, with an air that she certainly 
meant should be equal to a matrimonial giving 
away of her hand. Dr. Dot braved the storm 
manfully, and went through his duties with a self- 
possession that would have reflected credit on 
old Abernethy himself, of world-wide fame. He 
was bullet-proof. 

Miss Sally saw it ell, and grew alarmingly 
sicker and sicker. Now she took to her bed, and 
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kept it altogether. She had the doctor about her, 
almost constantly. She declared that she should 
die, and sent for the village lawyer. Dr. Dot 
rather guffawed in his sleeve at her artful devices, 
but he said nothing in his face. He let things 
go on after their own and Miss Sally’s fashion. 

The lawyer came, and a proper number of wit- 
nesses with him. There was a will to make, and 
the village attorney sat Sown to a little table to 
draw it up. Miss Sally dictated, being careful 
that Dr. Dot remained in the room. It was all 
meant for his special profit and behoof. 

“In the name of God,—Amen!” began the 
lawyer. 

“ Yes,” chimed in Miss Sally, “in the name 
of God,—Amen. What next, Squire Bottom ?” 

“ Well,” said he, “to whom do you intend to 
dispose of your property, both real and personal ¢ 
Please parcel it out, and I will commit it to pa- 
per, item by item.” 

She hesitated for afew moments, during which 
time her eyes were shut as in deep thought. 

“To Ly. Dot!” said she, at length, opening 
them very wide again, and looking glaringly 
about the room. “ Ail to Dr. Dot!” 

The doctor was a little puzzled, as any man 
would be likely to be ; buthe said nothing. Not 
even did he weep his gratitude. Perhaps if he 
had really believed her life in danger, it would 
have been different. He might then have sheda 
few tears, at least, of joy! 

Well, and to Dr. Dot was the estate all en- 
tailed. Miss Sally looked flushed and fevered 
as the witnesses were brought into the room to 
append their names to the instrument, and threw 
a glance of despair at the little doctor over 
against her. But he wasas adamant. He made 
no sign. And Miss Sally verily thought now 

But she didn’t ; she got up again. She began 
to get back her strength. She could walk all 
about the house. She even went out of doors, 
and into the street. She got well. But long and 
long before that day came, she took care to des- 
troy the shamming will with which she had en- 
deavored to make an impression on the sturdy 
little doctor, willing to rely upon previous dis- 
positions of her property, as certified to in previ- 
ous documents. 

Time and again, now, she threw herself in the 
way of Dr. Dot, closely studying him to find out 
what might be the effect upon him of her intended 
legacy ; but nothing could she getout ofhim. If 
he was grateful for her gift—that is, supposing 
he was ever to get it—at least, he took care not 
to say that he was. If she had succeeded in 
working at all upon his tenderer feelings, he kept 
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it as close as a tight padlock, altogether to him- | there, so were the invited friends. All the morn- 
self. ing the doctor had tried to get an answer from 


With such a mutual understanding, and secret- 

ly agreeing to differ on a subject that was in their 
thoughts from morning till night, they got along 
the best way they could for a time, each party 
hoping that some unexpected occurrence would 
lead to his or her immediate advantage, but noth- 
ing did. Dr. Dot now began to layaway alittle 
something for a rainy day; and as he felt his 
own accumulations grow heavy in his pocket, he 
could not help thinking how much weightier they 
would feel, if Miss Butters would throw her’s in 
beside. i 
At length they became so intimate as to talk 
Hlessly to each other on the subject that had 
occupied their thoughts. They grew fa- 
, and spoke of the matter as two men 
lild be likely to discuss the profits and propri- 
of a business copartnership. Dr. Dot even 
went so far as to make proposals for the hand of 
Miss Sally ; but it was only on one condition: 
that the whole of her property should be given 
over to his control! 

Much as Miss Sally liked him, and much as 
she wanted to get married, too, she thought she 
never could agree to a proposal like that. She 
would have been glad to have Dr. Dot, and, 

, What was more, she meant to have him ; but she 
never meant to part with her control over her 
property. So she was careful not to repulse him 
by a bluff and decided answer, that would ring 
in his ears long after it was spoken, but toyed 
gently with his wish, and answered him hesitat- 
ingly and uncertainly. And she tolled him along 
gradually, like a skilful angler decoying the 
beauties he proposes to crowd into his wicker 
creel, till finally he agreed to her proposal. 
He was so ravenous for her money, that he was 
willing to forget almost any conditions save one. 
The proposition of Miss Sally was to the follow- 
ing effect : 

“You know, Dr Dot,” said she, “ that a per- 
son hates to say yes or no outright tosuch a plan 
as giving up all she’s got; so I’ll let it stand in 
thisqway. Let’s make all our arrangements to 
be married. On the wedding morning I’ll give 
you such an answer as will not fail to be satisfac- 
“| _ That is all I am willing to say.” 

. Dot was perplexed, and yet he was eager. 
So long had he been on this chase now, that he 
began from his heart to wish it at an end. And 
after considerable protest, and many implorations, 
and more hesitancy, he stepped boldly into the 
trap, and acknowledged himself caught. He 
agreed to Miss Sally’s proposal. 

The wedding-day came. The minister was 


Miss Sally about her intentions with her property, 
but in vain. She evaded him till the very last 
moment. In the hall, on the stairs, in the parlor, 
he asked her the all-important question; but no 
answer was he to get until she was ready to give 
it. He grew impatient and nervous. 

He went with his intended bride to the door of 
the room where the company were assembled. 
‘Now, Miss Sally,” said he, in a whisper, “do 
you say it shall be mine ?” 

She looked round at him with much surprise, 
and answered, ‘‘ No.” 

Dr. Dot broke away from her, took his hat 
from the peg, and went deliberately home. The 
wedding party broke up in great confusion. 
Miss Sally, it seems, having once got the doctor 
into her trap, thought he would not have the 
courage to escape at such a late hour; but in his 
pluck, she appeared to have been mistaken. 
His conduct made her as mad as a March hare; 
and they are said to be very enraged creatures. 

She sent the village lawyer to him, with a 
threat of an action for breach of promise; and 
declared that she should obtain for damages, 
every dollar he was worth, or ever would be. 
The little doctor began to be frightened. He 
saw that this peculiar compact between himself 
and Miss Sally was a secret one, to whose ex- 
istence no living person could testify but himself, 
and even he could not show that it was her in- 
tention to give him her property at last. He 
could only say that such was his fatal impression ! 
Besides, he would be sure to have a verdict ren- 
dered against him by any sort of jury, and be- 
come @ term of reproach and derision to all the 
world, forever. It was a bitter pill, but Dr. Dot 
had probably made others swallow some of -his 
that were quite as bitter. He held up his head, 
and took Miss Sally’s physic as bravely as he 
had seen others take his. 

Miss Sally and he were married ; but it was 
not until after an immense amount of scandal 
had been perpetrated ali around Grip Hollow ; 
for country people will talk, and they do love to 
hear and say the very worst part of every vaga- 
bond story that. comes along. Dr. Dot Was cap- 
tured, and made a tractable husband. And it 
was well, perhaps, that Miss Sally had the money. 
she did; for ont of this occurrence grew such a 
prejudice against the sinning doctor,that he lost his 
practice little by little, and finally was compelled 
to castle himself with his better half, and defy the 
whole community with both silence and con- 
tempt. It was well that he had Miss Sally for 
a consolation, then. 
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THOU CANST NOT FORGET. 
BY MYRA LIZZIE DONELSON. 


Thou canst not forget me, my memory still 
Will linger around thee, an unbidden spell ; 
And a voice of upbraiding will rise in thy heart— 
A dream of the past that will never depart! 


Thou may’st drink in the beauty of dark flashing eyes, 
But ever before thee my virion shall rise; 

Thou may’st seek to be gay, but thy curse shall be yet— 
The memory of her whom thou canst not forget! 


When you join in the dance with forms fairer than mine, 
And bright glances melt in the glory of thine, [yet, 
When the world deems thee joyous, a gloom haunts thee 
Thy curse is the vision thou canst not forget. 


When the laurels of fame wreethe thy glorious brow, 
When thou hast the proud name that thou covetest now, 
O still mid thy triumph my vision shall come, 

And a living regret in thy heart find a home! 


And when before Heaven thou bowest in prayer, 
Will bitter remembrance intrude even there; 

When thy lips crave s blessing, thy heart is not free, 
Tis sad with the memory of the past and of me! 


Thou canst not forget me, where’er thou may’st go, 

To the old time returning, thy thoughts shall still flow; 
Thou wilt think of the days when together we met— 
The curse is yet o'er thee, thou canst not forget! 


NOT BORN TO BE HANGED. 


BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 


Never was the saying with which we have 
opened this curious story more truly and strangely 
verified than in the case of Gustave Bonne, a 
Frenchman, born and reared in the small town 
of St. Jean, in the department of Mayenne. 
His father was a butcher, and quite well off, 
though it was said by the wise ones that the 
smell of blood harmed the boy. But be that as 
it may, Gustave always manifested a most kind 
disposition, though very reckless and daring. 
It is reported—though of the trath of the report 
T cannot vouch——that the commune priest made 
the remark, when he first saw the boy, that he 
was “not born to be hanged,” a remark which 
probably gave the young mother (for Gustave 
was her first-born) a great deal of satisfaction. 
How the priest came to his sage conclusion, was 
never told—only the remark was preserved until 
Gustave became old enough to go to school, and 
then he often laughed at the protecting fate 
which had been promised him. And it was 
not long before he had reason to believe that the 
old priest’s prophecy was literal, for the proof 
was of the most startling, and at the same time, 
substantial kind. 
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Close by Bonne’s shop lived a man named 
Garouche. He had been once in the galleys, 
and once in prison, and it was whispered around 
now that his deeds were not of a very moral 
character. One morning, before many people 
were stirring, Gustave—then only twelve years 
old—was out to see the sun rise, his father hay- 
ing promised to give him six sous for every six 
consecutive times he saw the sun rise. On this 
particular morning, the boy went around back of 
his father’s shop, so as to reach a gentle emi- 
nence there was there, and as he turned the cor- 
ner, he saw M. Garouche crawling out ftom 
under the stall with a large piece of beef in 
his hand.. 

Aha, M. Meatstealer!’” cried Gustave. “ 
found you, have I? Now we can see where my 
father’s surplus and drainage goes to. What a 
fine time you'll have in the galleys again, eh!” 

Now Garouche was not wholly ignorant of 


French justice, and he knew that another con- 


viction for a crime of this character would con- 
demn him to the galleys for life. 

“You wont speak of this?” he said, speak- 
ing mildly, and at the same time approaching 
the boy. 

“Most certainly I shall,” replied Gustave, 
promptly. 

And the thief knew it. He knew that the 
boy would tell, let him promise now as he 
might. 

“ But, my little man,” he resumed, speaking 
very imploringly, and at the same time slowly 
advancing, “ I have hard work to live—and you 
know what becomes of those who have nothing 
to eat. They must all waste away and—” 

He reached the boy, and with his stout arms 
he seized him and bore him away, stopping his 
mouth with his broad palm, and threatening to 
kill him if he made the least noise. Right into 
the butcher’s shop he took him—or rather, into 
the stall where the animals were killed and quar- 
tered, and which was never locked up. Here 
were two ropes, one of which passed over a sin- 
gle wheel suspended from the ridge-pole, while 
the other was for heavier burdens, being rigged 
with a double block. Without a word, the thief 
took the boy’s head under his arm, and then pro- 
ceeded to make a slip-noose in the end of the 
smaller rope. This he put about Gustav's 
neck, and having drawn it tight, he quickly 
hoisted him up about three feet from the ground, 
and then made the rope fast. Next he rolled an 
empty hogshead close up to the spot, and then 
made his escape as fast as possible. He felt sure 
now that his secret was safe. Gustave must die 
very soon, and the butcher would think he hung 
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himself; or, at any rate, that he attempted to 
try the poetry of the thing, when the upsetting 
of the hogshead made it a reality. 

At first, the poor little fellow was too much 
frightened to attempt to make any noise, and 
when he did try to ery out, he could not. He 
was choking horridly; but he remembered to 
kick, and he kicked lustily, and ere he had made 
a dozen of the spasmodic exertions, the rope 
broke and he came down upon his feet, though 
his next movement was to tumble over upon his 
back. He was very weak and exhausted, and 
‘it was some time ere he could command his rea- 
son; but it came to him, at length, and then he 
satup. Ina few moments more, he compre- 
hhended all that had happened, and by much ex- 
ertion, he managed to stand upon his feet. Fif- 
‘wen minutes had elapsed from the time when the 
thief left—and fifteen minutes, under some cir- 
cumstances, is a great while. Instance: It 
would have been an eternity had not that rope 
broken. At any rate, during those fifteen min- 
utes Gustave had not only been hanged, broken 
down, and recovered, but his father had arisen, 
dressed himself, and come out to the stall. 

At first, good Gallien Bonne could hardly 
credit his son’s story, but when he saw the bro- 
ken rope, and the livid ring about the boy’s 
neck, he could doubt no longer. 

“But, pardieu!” he cried; “how could this 
Tope break? Only the day before yesterday, I 
raised over two hundred kilogrammes with this 
same ropc—it was the half of an ox.” 

But an examination revealed a very curious 
fact. Bonne happened to see, close by the sill 
of the structure, a small pile of picked hemp. 
Upon a more minute inspection, he found a rat- 
hole where the hemp lay; and this solved the 
mystery. The rope had been coiled up against 
his hole, and the rats had been forced to gnaw 
their way out! An examination of the broken 
ends of the rope confirmed the thing. 

That day, Piuton Garouche was apprehended, 
and when he saw Gustave, he trembled. He 
confessed, aftor he had been condemned, that he 
hid himself not far from the stall on that event- 
fal morning, and waited there nearly a quarter of 
an hour, so as to be sure that no one went to cut 
his victim down before he would have time to 
‘die. The villain was hanged, and the boy lived 
to verify the prophecy of the priest. 

At the age of nineteen, Gustave made a fool 
of himself by falling in love with the youngest 

daughter of Count G—— M——, whose chatean 
was only seven miles distant, at St. Suzanne. 
Cecile M—— favored his love for a while; for 
her own amusement, and then coldly turned him 
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away. In a fit of shame and mortification 
which cankered his whole soul, he tried to hang 
himself. ‘To a beam in the count’s own stable, 
he tied a rope, and then having made the other 
end fast about his neck, he kicked the box away 
and was left hanging in good shape. He natu- 
rally kicked somé, as the strangulating process 
commenced, and his quaint motions not only at- 
tracted the attention of a spirited horse which 
stood close by, but also frightened him; where- 
upon the beast made such stout efforts to break 
away, that he broke the stancheon to which his 
halter was tied, and then made for the stable- 
door, which Gustave had left ajar. The break- 
ing of the stancheon removed the prop which 
supported a small seaffold of littering straw, and 
the fall of this scaffold caused the fall of the 
cross-beam by which the love-lorn youth had 
hanged himself; so he came tumbling down rpon 
the floor, with the beam atop of him. The shock 
revived him, and he had sense enough to try 
and remove something which caused pain about 
his neck. He had got upon his feet, and re- 
moved the rope, before the hostler came in with 
the runaway steed. He owned up to frightening 
the horse, but he didn’t tell how, though a month 
later he told his mother all about it. Of course 
the mother told it to the priest, and the latter 
personage shook his head very wisely, and 
said : 

“T told you so. Y saw it when he was first 
born.” And of course priestly influence was at 
par with Madame Bonne. 

From that time forth, Gustave gave up all 
thoughts of hanging himself, for he did firmly 
believe that he was “not born to be hanged.” 
The belief had become an absolute superstition 
in his mind, as we shall see. And besides that, 
he had only one other deep feeling—and that 
was, love for the beautiful Cecile M—. 

On the fourteenth of June, 1837, there was a 
mufier committed on the road from St. Jean to 
St. Suzanne. The murdered was Captain 
Baptiste de Grillon, and he was a suitor for the 
hand of Cecile M——. But the girl herself fa- 
vored not his suit—it was her father’s choice. 
De Grillon was forty years old,a brave and 
wealthy man, though somewhat proud and over- 
bearing. He had been to visit the old connt, 
and was on his return to his station at Chateau- 
gontier, a distance of some twenty-five miles, 
when he was murdered. It was in the evening 
when the deed was dono, with the moon shining 
brightly in the heavens, and the place where the 
blood was shed was just outside of the village of 
St. Jean. 

Gustave Bonne wes at that time one-and- 
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twenty, and was regarded by the common peo- 
ple as their “chiefest man,” for he was well 
read and fluent of tongue, and, moreover, pos- 
sessed a handsome income from his father’s 
property. Gallien Bonne had been dead two 
years, and at the time of his death, he left his 
wife and only child with a good round hundred 
thousand francs between them, besides the 
house, land and stalls. 

On the very night of the murder, Gustave had 
been to St. Sazanne. He had been to obtain 
one more look at the sweet face of Cecile, ere he 
left the country; for he was determined to re- 
main there nolonger. The love for the lost one 
burned still warm within him, and he meant to 
remove from the land that bore the object of his 
doomed affections. Close by the village of St. 
Jean runs a small stream, a tributary to the 
Garthe, and the road to St. Suzanne crosses a 
smaller stream which empties into the former. 
Over this there is a bridge, and upon each side, 
or end, of the bridge, is a willow copse. Gus- 
tave was approaching this spot, when he first 
heard a loud cry, and then the report of a pistol. 
There was a momentary struggle between two 
men, whom he could now see, and just as he 
reached the spot, one of them fell. 

“ What! Raoul! Is this you ?” 

It was a young man to whom Gustave thus 
spoke—the son of a poor, widowed mother, who 
had been sick much, and whom our hero had 
often helped in times of need. His name was 
Raoul Pupien. He started back in terror when 
the new-comer spoke, but his countenance bright- 
ened when he saw who it was. 

“ Gustave,” he uttered, “you will not hang 
me? QO, I couldn’t help it.” 

“* But who is it you have shot ?” 

* Le capitan.” 

De Grillon?” 

“ Yes.” 

Gustave’s hands were involuntarily clasped, 
and in a moment more he stooped down and 
rolled the man over. The moon shone full into 
the ghastly face, and there were the features of 
Baptiste de Grillon. It was a strange emotion 
which first came to the soul of Gustave, but he 
quickly-dispelled it. What had he to do with 
Cecile’s lover ? 

“Raoul,” he said, rising and turning to the 
murderer, “how did this happen?” 

“ You will not expose me ?” 

“ Most assuredly not.” 

“ Then I did come out here with evil intent. 
I meant to rob some one. My mother is starv- 
ing. This was the first man who came slong. 
I—I—would not have robbed him, for when the 
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trial came I was not equal to it. I begged of 
him a few sous. He struck me with his cane. 
Then I would have escaped, but he caught me 
and said he would carry me to St. Jean. One 
thought of my mother left all alone came to me, 
and upon the impulse of that moment I drew 
my pistol and fired. You see the result.” 

“ Well—let us pull this body out from the 
road, and then we’ll speak about it further.” 

They dragged the corse up to the bank, and 
just as they had performed the task, they heard 
footsteps approaching.. Raoul Pupien started 
up in terror, and with a simple exclamation to 
his companion to save himself, he leaped over 
the hedge and disappeared. But Gustave thonght 
not of fleeing. The idea of guilt was not pres- 
ent, and he stood calmly awaiting the coming of 
those who approached. They proved to be two 
gens d’armes, both of whom the youth knew. 

“ We heard the report of a pistol,” said one 
of them. 

“ So did I,” returned Gustave. 

At this moment one of the men discovered 
the body of le capitan, and on going to where 
it lay, he recognized the features. Then they 
found blood upon Gustave’s hands. 

“Who did this?” they asked. 

“« That is more than I can tell,” was the youth’s 
answer. 

The gens d’armes asked a few more questions, 
and then said it became their disagreeable duty 
to arrest the youth whom they had thus found 
present with the fact of a great crime. So that 
night Gustave Bonne lodged in a prison. At 
first, he had no fears for himself, but in time 
those fears came up, and his first thoughts were 
of confessing, or revealing, all he knew. But 
calm reflection changed his mind somewhat. 
Life was of little use to him. He had lost all 
that could make the future bright, and his desire 
to live longer had almost passed from him. He 
thought of Raoul Pupien, and he saw the poor 
widow left without support in life. He had 
helped the poor woman often with money, and 
he had often thought, too, of throwing his life 
away. Now he would give his life to the 
widow. He was some time in making up his 
mind to this end, but when it was once made up, 
it was fixed. 

Gustave’s mother came in to see him, and her 
tears were the only things that moved him, but 
they could not shake his purpose. Life to him 
was not worth the saving, at the expense of 
another. Of course, the death of Captain Bap- 
tiste de Grillon caused much excitement, but not 
so much as did the imprisonment and apparent 
guilt of Gustave Bonne. The latter was beloved 
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by all who knew him, and few could believe him 
guilty of crime. The secret of his love for the 
beautiful Cecile was known, and it was also 
known that le capitan was the accepted suitor. 
It was the general impression that the rivals had 
come in contact, and that the death of the officer 
was the result of a quarrel. 

The day of trial came, and the youth was con- 
ducted to the court. He plead not guilty, but 
not a bit of explanation would he give. He 
swore solemnly that he did not murder the man, 
but beyond this he would not go. Of course, he 
was pronounced guilty, and was sentenced to be 
hangedby the neck. 

Once after this, his mother was permitted to 
visit him in his cell. He smilingly told her that 
he should die happy, if he died at all. 

“ But,” said he, “ you know they cannot hang 
me, for I was not born to be hanged; so let 
your fears rest. You have enough to live on— 
enough to make you comfortable through life. If 
I do die, you will not forget the poor widow 
Pupien. Help her how you can.” 

“ Alas, how can I think of others when thou 
art gone, my son! The widow suffers now, but 
not as Isuffer. Her son is only sick, while mine 
is worse than dead !” 

“Ts Raoul sick?” asked Gustave. 

“ Yes—very sick. He doesn’t leave his bed.” 

“ Help him if you can, and the spirit of your 
son will bless you.” * * * 


The fatal morning arrived—the ninth of July 


—and Gustave Bonne was led to the gallows. 
Thousands of people had assembled to see him 
die, but they gave forth no shout as the prisoner 
was led upon the spot. He walked with a firm 
step, and his face was calm and serene. When 
he reached the platform, he was asked once more 
if he would confess his guilt. 

“Alas, my son,” said the white-haired old 
priest, “I fear my old prophecy must now prove 
false. But ere you die, open your heart to me, 
and through me to your God. Did you kill le 
capitan 

“T did not.” 

“But you know who did.” 

“So does God ; and there let it rest.” 

The priest asked no more. He uttered a fer- 
vent prayer—he had been with the youth all the 
morning—and after the prayer was done, the ex- 
ecutioner came forward. The rope was adjust- 
ed, and in a moment more the signal was given. 
The small cord was cut—the ponderous weights 
were loosed—and on the next instant the body 
of Gustave Bonne was suspended ports 
heaven and earth! One great groan ascend 
from the multitude, for they loved the youth. 


. Hark! What is that sound? It is a murmur- 


ing, as of rushing waters. The crowd sway to 


and fro, and along in front of the gallows a wild 
man makes a path through the living mass. 
Soon a tall, ghostly being stops an instant in 
front of the suspended man and gazes around. 
His face is pale and thin—his eyes literally start- 
ing from their sockets—his dark hair floating 
wildly and uncombed over his shoulders—and 
his clothing all torn and bespattered. It was 
Raoul Pupien. Only while a clock would have 
given forth the tick of one single second did he 
stop, and then he rushed for the spot where the 
ponderous weight had settled down upen the 
ground. With one stroke of his knife he cut 
the stout rope, and on the: instant the body of 
Gustave Bonne came tumbling to the ground. 

“ Hold! stand back !” he cried, as the officers 
darted towards him. “Gustave Bonne is an 
innocent man! It was I who did the deed for 
which you would make him suffer. I shot le 
capitan. But I did not mean it. Gustavecame 
up after I had done thedeed. He saw me do it, 
but he would not tell. When I heard the officers 
coming, Iran. O, Gustave is a noble man! He 
would have died for me. He would die ere he 
would have my poor mother left childless and 
alone.” 

By this time, Gustave Bonne had recovered his 
consciousness. He had not been suspended over 
a minute when Raoul cut him down. He turned 
his eyes upon the sick and emaciated youth, and 
in a clear, earnest tone, he said : 

“Go home, Raoul, and let me die. Remem- 
ber, your poor mother cannot spare you as mine 
can spare me.” 

“No, no, Gustave,” eagerly remonstrated the 
other. “I cannot live so. O, once I had re- 
solved to let you die, but the moment: I so made 
up my mind, my joy all departed from me, and 
I was most miserable—so miserable that life was 
only a burden. I cannot live long, at best; but 
were you to die thus, I should pass away under 
such torture as would make a martyr-howl. I 
did the deed, and you dare not deny it!” 

Gustave bowed his head, and while the crowd 
pushed up and shouted their loud prans of joy, 
the officers took both the young men, and having 
placed them in a cart, drove from the place. 
That night, Raoul Pupien died, but he left a 
written confession of his crime, drawn up by a 
priest, and signed by Raoul’s own hand. Three 
priests and the sub-prefect signed it also. 

The further examination of the case was 
short, and ere another sun had made its cireuit, 
Gastave was free, 

Ah, mon bon et digne ami,” cried the. priest, 
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as heshook the youth by the hand, “now what 
think you? Can you be hung? Never! Mon 
enfant, you were not born to be hanged !” 

~/aknd so it seemed. But there was a fate, in 


ithe eyes of some, next to hanging, that-awaited 
him. story of his heroic self-devotion 
spread far and wide. One day, he received a 
mote from Cecile M——. She wished to see 
‘him. He went, and he saw her. 
_ “ Why did you do such a foolish thing, mon 
ami?” Cecile asked, after the subject of hanging 
had been introduced. 

“For two reasons, mademoiselle. I would 


have saved a life that was valuable to some one, - 


and only given away one that had become a 
burden to its owner.” 

“Your life a burden, monsieur t” 

“ Ay, mademoiselle.” 


“But I should have been very unhappy, 
‘Gustave.” 
“You?” 
“IT ehould.” 
“Speak plainly, Cecile. You know ali my 


“Then, Gustave, my eyes are open. Le cap- 
fitan was odious. When I found that my father 
meant I should marry him, I began to know 
how much I loved you.” 

“But your father ?” 

“He says if you have a hundred thousand 
franes, he shall make no objections.” 

Ah, Gustave soon had a firmer noose about 
his neck! But he thought ’twas a very joyful 
one. At any rate, in all Mayenne he was the 
happiest of the happy. 

Dear reader, have you not noticed in the 
‘Crimean returns, the name of Colonel Bonne. 
He is the very Gustave of whom I have been 
willing you. Heis yet in the very prime of life, 
alittle over forty, a brave soldier, and a noble, 
generous officer. He may be shot, but as sure 
as fate, he is one of those who are “ not:born to be 

” 


hanged. 


BE NOT TOO SELF-CONFIDENT. 
‘It is unwise to attempt agrand display of one’s 
without of the ability to 
carry the affair through with credit, At the cor- 
onation of George at Third, Lord Pw bi 
obliged to enter the 1, armed an ui 
trusty ch . His lordship’ 
upon being to down 
or hall without turning its tail towards the ki 


the animal to that duty, that it insisted on enter- 
the hall backwards, and in spite of all the 

of its unfortunate rider, advanced in that 
manner towards his sovereign liege, amid the 
pi ae and derision of the surrounding crowd ! 


SARCASTIC SENTENCE. 


Old Elias Keyes, formerly first judge of Wind- 
sor county, Vt., was a strange composition of 
folly and good sense, of natural shrewdness and 
want of cultivation. The following sentence, it 
is said, was pronounced upon a poor ragged fel- 
low, convicted of stealing a pair of boots from 
Gen. Curtis, a man of considerable wealth in the 
town_of Windsor : 

“Well,” said the judge, very gravely, before 

mouncing the sentence of the court, undertak- 
lag t0 read the fellow a lecture, “you're a fine 


fellow to be arraigned before the court for steal- 


ing, They BAY yOu are poor—no one doubts it 
who looks at you; and how dare you, bein 
r, have the impudence to steal a pair a3 
ts? Nobody but rich people have awight to 
take such things without paying! Then they 
say you are worthless—that is evident from the 
fact that no one has ever asked justice to be done - 
to you ; all, by unanimous consent, pronounced 
you guilty before you were tried. Now yon 
might know you would be condemned. 
now you must know that it was a great aggrava- 
tion, that you stole them in that large town of 
Windsor. In that large town to commit such 
an act is most horrible. And not only go into 
Windsor to steal, but you must steal m that 
great man, General Curtis. This caps the cli- 
max of your iniquity. Base wretch! why did 
you not go and steal the only _ of boots which 
some poor man had or could get? And then 
~ would have been let alone ; nobody wonld 
ave troubled themselves about the act. For 
our iniquity in stealing in the great town of 
indsor, and from the great General Curtis, the 
court sentences you to three months’ imprison- 
ment in the county jail, end may God give you 
something to eat.” —Bennington Gazette. 


TO MAKE EVERY DAY HAPPY. 


When you rise in the morning, form a resola- 
tion to make the day a happy one to a fellow- 
creature. It is easily done; a left-off ent 
to the man who needs it, a kind word to the 
sorrowful, an encouraging expression to the 
striving ; trifles in themselves light as air will 
do it at least for twenty-four hours; and if you 
are young, depend upon it it,will tell when 
you are old; and if you are old, rest as- 
sured it will send you gently and happily 
down the stream of human time to eternity. 
By the most simple arithmetical sum look at the 
result: you send one person, only one, happi 
through the day ; that is three hundred and sixty- 
five in the course of a year; and supposing you 
live forty years only after you commence that 


course of medicine, you have made 14,600 hu- 
man beings happy, at all events for a time. 
Now, y reader, is this not simple? It is 


too short for a sermon, too homely for athlon, 
and too easily pe wg for you to say, “ 
would if I could.”—Ztev. Sidney Smith, 


It is not high crimes, such as robbery and mur- 
der, which y the peace of sodiety. The 
i gossip, family quarrels, jealousies, and 
erings between neighbors, meddlesomeness 
and tattling, are the worms that eat into all so- 

happiness 


— | 


LET ME DIE AT HOME, 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


I would not die in a foreign land, 
Far, far from my native home; 

Though its skies may wear a softer hue, 
Yet I would not die alone. 

Tho’ the air should be perfamed with rare, sweet flowers, 
And would gently around me play ; 

Yet I’d pine for my home—’cross the ocean’s foam— 


And for loved ones so far away. 


I would die in the spot where my sunny youth 
Glided quickly and joyously on; 

So quickly it seems like a passing dream 
Of pleasure forever gone. 


_ I would hear the dear voices I love so well, 


| Speaking peace to my sinking heart; 
I would breathe to each loved one my last farewell, 
And calmly from each would part. 


Other lands may be bright when the heart is light, 
And free from sorrow and care, 

But when sickness comes, and death stands by, 
There is nought but regret and despair. 

Though I know when my spirit shall take its flight, 
There is one who has power to save; 

Yet I’d die at home—and aid 
Far away in a foreign grave. 


COUSIN JOHN. 
BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Youne, beautiful, and an heiress, Ida Clai- 
borne sat pensively in front of a blazing anthra- 
cite fire in the comfortable parlor of her hand- 
some town-residence. Unfortunately for her, 
the highest gifts of nature and fortune do not 
necessarily produce happiness, and Ida was at 
that moment painfully sensible of a feeling of 
listlessness and discontent, for which she was 
puzzled to account. 

Her meditations were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant with a letter. The address 
—‘miss ida claiborne”—in its deficiency of 
capitals and rough chirography, clearly enough 
evinced that the writer was by no means an 
adept with the pen. Ida glanced at the post- 
mark, “ Pineville,” and conjectured without 
much difficulty that the missive was from her 
uncle Jeremiah, a flourishing farmer in that 
most countrified of villages. 

With not a little curiosity, for this was the 
first letter with which her worthy uncle had ever 
favored her, she hastily opened it, and read 
what, errors excepted, was meant to be as 
follows : 


“Dear Niece: I take up my pen to 
you a short letter, hoping that this will find you 
well and hearty. Your aunt is pretty smart, 
23 


he'll get alon 


can come, 


“(, I almost forgot to write one thing that 
perhaps you can help us about. We want a 
young woman to keep the school in our deestrict 
this winter. The deestrict they appointed me 
Prudential Committee, and so it’s my duty to 
get somebody. It’s most time for school to be- 


gm. and I haint found anybody to come yet. 
ont 


u know of would take 
tt @ wages are a do cents 
week and board. She will with oe 


Hoping you will write soon, as it’s very impor- 
tant, I — 
“Your affectionate uncle, 

“ JEREMIAH Haypen.” 

“ Pretty well, uncle Jerry!” thought Ida, as 
she folded up the letter; “so you want me to 
see ‘Cousin John,’ do you? Is it possible, 
most disinterested uncle, that you think my 
property, which is much greater than I deserve, 
would be a very comfortable dowry for John’s 
wife? However, I should like to meet him, just 
to see what sort of a person my country cousin 
may be.” 

She glanced at the latter part of the letter 
once more. 

“So they want me to hunt up a ‘deestrict’ 
school teacher, who, for the munificent sum of 
one dollar and a half, with board, will consent to 
enlighten the rising generation of Pineville. I 
really don’t know how I can accommodate them, 
unless I go myself.” ; 

She laughed at the idea, but a moment after- 
wards exclaimed, gaily : , 

“ After all, why shouldn’t If Here I am 
languishing in the city for the want of a little 
excitement. Wouldn’t it be a capital idea to 
introduce myself under an assumed name to my 
worthy uncle’s family, and as an humble school- 
mistress, to become an actor and observer in 
scenes which are quite shut out from Ida Clai- 
borne the heiress ¢” 

This idea, so rapidly conceived, was deter- 
mined upon with equal rapidity. Drawing her 
writing-desk towards her, she hurriedly wrote 
the following note : 


“Dear Uncie: I was gratified to hear from 
you by this morning’s mail, as my prompt reply 
will convince you. I regret that other engage- 
ments will t me from accepting kind 
invitation, for the present, at least. iiinged 
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pretty bad. Your cousin John—I believe 
never saw iim—has just got home from college 
and settled down for a doctor in Pineville. I 
he is old Jeremiah’s son. I should like to have 
you see him. “a can’t you come down and 
pay us a visit? e haven’t seen you since you 
was five years old. Guess you’ve changed some 
| 
| 


speak so confidently of my own competency, is 
another matter. It reminds me of a student 
who, on entering college, was required to bring 


with him a certificate of moral character. Havy- 
ing unfortunately lost the one furnished by his 
teacher, he undertook to supply the deficiency 
by writing one for himself, but was informed 
that it was slightly contrary to usage to receive 
such a testimonial.” 

It occurred to Ida that it was necessary to pro- 
cure an entirely new wardrobe, since, however 
complete and elegant her present one, rich silks 
and Parisian laces would look slightly out of 
place in Miss Jerusha Hall, a school ma’am, 
with an income of one dollar and fifty cents per 
week and found. She accordingly started on a 
shopping excursion, from which she returned in 
a short time, after ordering home several cheap 
ginghams and calicoes, and other articles to cor- 
respond. 

Her dressmaker, Mademoiselle Fanchette, 
turned up her eyebrows in mingled surprise 
and disdain as she beheld the plebeian articles 
on which she was to display her professional 
skill. 
“ Apparently,” she remarked, “ mademoiselle 
intends to retire from the world.” 

“Just so,” was the reply; “but only for a 
season. AQ little masquerading, that is all. 
But, however common the materials, I could 
not consent to forego your skill in the mak- 
ing up.” . 

Deciding at once that it was a young lady’s 
whim, and mollified by the compliment, the 
fashionable dressmaker set to with a will, and a 
few days beheld Ida Claiborne ready, as Jerusha 
Hall, to set out for the field of her labors. 


“John,” said Farmer Hayden to his son, the 
newly-fledged doctor, “I wish you'd go up to 
the village in time to meet the stage. 


I expect 


«The new schoolmistress queried John. 
“Yes,” said his father, “the one that Ida 
recommended.” 

“ What is her first name ?’’ asked the young 
doctor, carelessly. 

“Jerusha—Jerusha Hall.” 

“ Humph! it might have been better. How- 
ever, I am quite at her service.” And John 
proceeded to the yard to harness the horse. 

The lumbering stage-coach, for Pineville was 
not of sufficient importance to require a railroad, 
jolted Ida most unmercifully, and but for her 
engagement, she might have been almost inclined 
to forego her plan, and given up forever her per- 
sonation of a country school-ma’am. There 
was only one other passenger beside herself, a 
man of ample proportions, who, having become 
apparently weary of looking out of the window, 
indulged in a long and protracted stare at Ida. 

“* Are you going to Pineville, ma’am ?” he 
length inquired. 

Hardly knowing whether to be amused or in- 
dignant at this unceremonious address, Ida 
quietly answered in thé@affirmative. 

“I suppose you aint Miss Jerusha Hall, are 
you ?” further inquired her companion. 

Ida could scarcely forbear laughing, this being 
the first time she had been called by her new 
cognomen. 

“That is my name,” said she, in a demure 
tone, adding to herself, “‘I trust I shall be for- 
given the fib.” 

“T calculated you was,” continued her com- 
panion. “I heard you was coming to-night. I 
suppose you don’t know who I am,” he added, 
drawing himself up in a consequential manner. 

“T must confess my ignorance,” said Ida, se- 
cretly amused. 

“Well,” said he, with considerable impor- 
tance, “I’m the cheerman of the school commit- 
tee. My name is Nichols—Ichabod Nichols. 
Sometimes people call me Squire Nichols.” 

The squire paused to see what impression his 
words had made on the newschool ma’am. She 
was looking down, as he thought, bashfally. 

“ Have you ever taught a deestrict school be- 
fore?” he inquired. 

“ No, sir,” said Miss Hall. 

“ Never mind,” said Squire Nichols, encour- 
agingly; “‘there’s got to be a beginning to 
everything. Your school’s going to begin Mon- 
day. Of course, you'll have to be examined 
first. The other members of the committee,” 
said he, with some pomposity, “ generally leave 
that tome. As we've got to ride five miles 
farther alone, and haven’t got anything else to 


Miss Hall will come to-night.” 


do, I could do it just as well now as any time. 
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to the school, I have @ young friend, Jerusha 
Hall, who has agreed to e charge of the 
school for which you are seeking’ a teacher. 
Having been long acquainted with her, I can 
’ the situation. Please write at once, let 
me know how soon you wish her to commence 
the school. Ina.” 
After sealing and despatching this letter, Ida 
sat down and yielded herself up to uncontrolla- 
ble mirth. 
_ “Jerusha Hall! I flatter: myself I could not 
{ have selected a more befitting name for a school- 
d ma’am. ‘ Having been long acquainted with her!’ . 
at least, Iam secure from fibbing in that par- 
ticular, though whether it is precisely modest to 
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* Yes, sir,” said Ida, whose sensé of the ludi- 
crous character of this proposition nearly de- 
stroyed her gravity, “I’m just as ready now as 
I ever shall be.” 

“Well, then,” said Squire Nichols, ‘‘suppose 
we begin. There’s no need of reading, as we 
haven’t any book to read out of. I'll ask you 
some questions in geography. Which is the 
largest city in the world?” 

“ London, I believe,” returned Ida. 

“You aint quite right there,” returned the 
squire. ‘London is a pretty large place, I 
know, but it don’t come up to New York. New 
York’s gone clean ahead of it. However, you 
wasn’t very far out of the way. Can you tell 
me where the Crimea is—the place where they’re 
having a war?” 

“Tt is a peninsula in the southern part of 
Russia.” 

* Are you sure it isn’t in Turkey?” 

“ Yes, sir, quite sure.” 

“ Well, perhaps you’re right; I’ll look when 
Iget home. I’ll ask you something about spell- 
ing. How do you spell Sebastopol?” 

Ida spelled it out. 

“ You're pretty near right,” pronounced the 
squire ; “ but there’s two p’s in it. I think you 
only gave one.” 

“I didn’t know there was but one,” said Ida, 
suppressing her propensity to laugh. 

“ The best etymologians,” said Squire Nich- 
ols, dwelling impressively on the last word, 
“ use two p’s.” 

Ida didn’t think it worth while to refute this 
assertion. She was next asked to spell Massa- 
chusetts, which the squire allowed to pass un- 
questioned, probably because he did not feel 
quite certain about it himself. 

We will not trouble the reader with further 
details of the examination. The remainder 
was of a similar character to the specimen 
already given. The squire at length very gra- 
ciously informed Ida that he guessed she’d do. 
Shortly after, the driver, with a preliminary 
flourish of the whip, drew up in front of the 
public house in Pineville, and Ida prepared to 
get out. 

She was congratulating herself on having 
reached her journey’s end, when a young man 
stepped up to her and inquired if she were not 
Miss Hall. 

Ida replied in the affirmative. 

“Then,” he continued, “allow me to intro- 
duce myself as John Hayden, cousin of your 
friend, Ida Claiborne. My father, with whom 
you will board, has requested me to convey you 
to his house. A chaise is waiting. You must 
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be fatigued with your long ride. Perhaps we 
had better not delay.” 

So this was her cousin John. Ida gazed at 
him furtively with some curiosity, for it will be 
remembered that she had not seen him for many 
years. The result of her scrutiny was, that he 
was a very welllooking young man. Further 
than that, she could not be expected to judge 
until after further acquaintance. 

“Did you have any fellow-passengers?” in- 
quired her cousin, when they were in the chaise. 
“ Only one—Squire Nichols,” was the reply. 

“Indeed! But how did you know him?’ 
asked John, in some surprise. 

“He introduced himself as the ‘cheerman’ 
of the school committee,” answered Ida, laugh- 
ing, “and, wishing to save time, proposed to 
examine me on the instant.” 

“Just like him,” returned John, joining in her 
merriment. “ He is wonderfully puffed up by 
the post to which he has been eleyated—a post, 
I may add, for which he is entirely unfitted by 
education. May I inquire whether you passed 
the examination satisfactorily ?”’ 

“ Quite so, I believe, notwithstanding my un- 
fortunate blunder in supposing London to be 
larger than New York, and that Sebastopol was 
spelt with only one p.” 

“‘ My father lives here,” said her companion,” 
pointing out with his whip a farm-house, which 
a turn in the road revealed. 

It was @ square, two-story house, flanked by 
out-buildings, and altogether presenting a pleas- 
ant picture of substantial comfort. Availing 
herself of her cousin’s help to descend from the 
chaise, Ida accompanied him up the gravelled 
walk to the front door. It was thrown open be- 
fore they reached it by her aunt, who, with gen- 
uine New England hospitality, was. intent upon 
making her feel at home as soon as possible. 

Ida felt some apprehension lest her aunt, in 
spite of the years that had elapsed since their 
meeting, might discover something familiar in 
her appearance, but the first words addressed to 
her by Mrs. Hayden re-assured her. 

‘I am glad to see you, Miss Hall. Come in 
and sit down by the fire. You must be cold, 
riding such a distance. When did you see Ida 
last? I hoped she would come and see us, but 
she writes that she will not be able to do so at 
present,” 

Miss Hall, for we must now call her by that 
name, answered these questions in a satisfactory 
manner, as she was being ushered into the large 
sitting-room, at one end of which glowed a 
wood fire in a spacious fire-place. She had 
scarcely seated herself, when in walked Farmer 
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Hayden. She was introduced to him in due 
form as “ Miss Hall.” She was gradually get- 
ting accustomed to her new appellation. 

On the Monday morning succeeding, our he- 
roine, accompanied by the young doctor, whose 
prejudice, first excited by her name, was fast 
wearing away, walked to the little school-house 
which was for a time to be the scene of her la- 
bors. A motley collection of urchins, male and 
female, were grouped about the door, waiting 
with eagerness the approach of the school- 
ma’am. Ida looked at the undisciplined troop 
with some misgivings as to her ability to keep 
them inorder. “ However,” thought she, ‘‘there’s 
no turning back now. I might as well puta 
bold face upon it.” 

John parted from her at the door, leaying her 
to enter unattended the temple of learning, 
wherein, for three months, she was to reign ab- 
solute mistress, accountable only to the school 
committee, with whose dignified “ cheerman” 
she had already made acquaintance. At one 
end of the room stood a rickety table, evidently 
intended for the sole use of the school-ma’am. 
Owing to the circumstance of one leg being 
shorter than its brethren, it was necessary to eke 
out its deficient length with a chip. At least, 
such was the suggestion offered by a red-haired 
young lady, who introduced herself as Miranda 
Tibbetts. 


Ida had never before been inside of a district 
school-house. The oddity of her surroundings, 
and the thought of how horror-struck all her 
fashionable friends would be to see her in her 
present position, struck her so forcibly, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty she could restrain 
her risibilities. But something was to be done. 
The scholars stood about her with expectant 
faces, and it was absolutely necessary that she 
should begin school. Anxious to proceed ac- 
cording to rule, Ida beckoned to her side the 
red-haired young lady before mentioned. 

“ How do they usually begin school, Miran- 
da?” she inquired. 

Quite elated at the idea of being applied to 
by the school-ma’am for information, Miranda 
answered : 

“ Well, ma’am, the first thing is to ring the 
bell and make them take their seats.” 

“ But,” said Ida, “I don’t see any bell.” 

“ The school-ma’am is expected to bring her 
own bell, I b’lieve,” said Miranda. ' 

“I didn’t know that,” replied Ida. “I'll 
bring one to-morrow. But what shall I do 


Ida was obliged to take up with this advice. 

After the school had been called to order, Ida 
spent nearly all the forenoon in classifying her 
pupils, with the aid of Miss Miranda Tibbetts, 
whose vanity was not a little increased by the 
prominent position to which she was elevated 
as confidential adviser of the school-ma’am. 
However, Miranda had in the main a very good 
understanding of the way things should be ar- 
ranged, and her counsel was not without value. 
When, at the close of the day, Ida was ready 
to return home, she found John at the door wait- 
ing to accompany her. With this arrangement 
Ida was not at all dissatisfied. Cousin John, 
she had discovered, was very agreeable as a 
companion. She could not help wondering 
whether he, as well as his father, had ever felt a 
desire to bring into the family his cousin’s inher- 
itance. Curious upon this point, she ventured 
to inquire if he had seen his cousin Ida recently. 

He shook his head. ‘Neither recently nor 
remotely, I believe,” he replied. “ Her life runs 
in an entirely different channel from mine. I 
may have seen her as a boy, but I recollect noth- 
ing of her. At all events, it matters little to 
me. The fashionable life which she leads is not 
at all to my taste. We have been so differently 
treated by fortune that it is scarcely possible 
there could be much community of feeling be- 
tween us.” 

“ What would he say,” thought Ida, “if he 
knew that his fashionable cousin were at his 
side !”” 

She was a little piqued at the indifference man- 
ifested by John’s speech, though, such is the in- 
consistency of human nature, he rose higher in 
her estimation for this very avowal. 

“ At all events,” she thought, ‘he is not mer- 


cenary.” 


Of Ida’s experience as a school mistress, we 
do not design to say much. Her pupils were 
rough’and undisciplined, and ignorant enough to 
afford her ample field for exertion. Miranda 
Tibbetts, however, became a valuable auxiliary. 
She was a large, strong girl, of a resolute char- 
acter. Luckily for Ida, she chose to array her- 
self on her side, and materially assisted her to 
keep in check the turbulent scions of Young 
America of whom she had charge. Unaccus- 
tomed to labor of any kind, Ida’s exertions did 
not fail to fatigue her. Yet she felt much hap- 
pier than she had ever been in the city, when she 
had nothing more serious to occupy her attention 
than the hue of a ribbon or the choice of a dress- 


pattern. 
How much the young doctor had to do with 
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now ?” 
“I dunno,” returned Miranda, “unless you 
pound on the table.” 


COUSIN JOHN. 


her contentment, it would perhaps be dangerous 
to conjecture. It is undeniable that his atten- 
tions to Ida were very marked. At half-past 
four, when her school closed, he would generally 
manage to be near at hand in order to accom- 
panyher home. At first, he had some excuse 
ready ; but by-and-by it became an established 
thing, and he did not think it necessary to offer 
any. 

Time flew rapidly. Only three days remained 
before Ida’s school would close. It was with a 
countenance graver than his wont that John 
prepared to escort her home. 

“Where do you intend going, Miss Hall, 
when your school has closed?” he inquired. 

“T think of returning to the city.” 

“ And will you not return ?” 

“Perhaps so. If I thought I should be wel- 
come.” 

“Can you doubt it?” exclaimed the young 
man, warmly. Then, carried away by an irre- 
sistible impulse, he added: “You do not, can- 


not dream how much you have endeared your- 
self to some of us.” 

Tda’s face flushed. She was not displeased. 
They were very long in walking home that even- 
ing. When they at length reached the farm- 
house, John Hayden, the young village doctor, 


had offered his hand and heart to Miss Jerusha 
Hall, the school- mistress, and she had promised 
to take his proposal into consideration. At her 
request, he was to make known the proposal to 
his parents that evening. 

The young doctor sat in the family sitting- 
room with his parents. Td, complaining of fa- 
tigue, had retired to her room. 

“So Miss Hall is going to leave us,” re- 
marked the doctor, abruptly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hayden. “I’m sorry for 
it. She’s a likely girl.” 

“Likely!” repeated her son. “Can’t you 
give her a higher compliment than that ?” 

“Why, John, what’s got into you?” said his 
mother, in some surprise, “Don’t you think 
she’s a likely girl?” 

“T should say, mother, that she is charming, 
and that any man might deem himself fortunate 
in securing her for a wife.” 

“You don’t mean to marry her yourself, I 
hope,” said his mother, ‘suddenly. 

“ And why do you hope not, mother ?” 

“She’s a good girl enough, for that matter, 
but you ought to look higher.” 

“ Where can I look higher?” said the young 
man, quietly. 

“Where? There'll be no trouble about that. 
There’s your cousin Ida.” 
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| “And wherein is my.cousin Idaa more suit- 
able match than Jerusha Hall. Her name is, I 
acknowledge, a more tasteful one, but as long as 
it’s to be changed, what’s the great importance 
of that ?” 

“ Ida has money.” 

“Well, and she may keep it. I have not the 
slightest wish to deprive her of it.” 

“ You talk as if you were in earnest,” said 
Mrs. Hayden, anxiously. 

“ And so I am, mother ?” 

“Do you mean to say that you are going to 
marry the school-ma’am?”’ said his mother, 
with some warmth, 

“I shall, the me,” said 
John, composedly. 

“ What is it?” asked Farmer Hayden, rous- 
ing from a light slumber into which he had fallen 
while attempting to wade through the president’s 
message, ‘ what is it you’re talking about ?” 

“Mother objects to my marrying Miss Hall,’’ 
said John. 

“ By jingoes, andso do I,” returned his fath- 
er. ‘“Isn’t she as poor as poverty ?”’ 

“ Why, to be sure,” said John, “one dollar 
and fifty cents is not a large income, but I sol- 
emnly assure you I am not after her money.” 

“No, I should judge not,” said the farmer, 
drily. “I have only one word to say to you. 
I have set my mind on marrying you to your 
cousin Ida. If you marry Miss Hall, it will be 
without any sanction or countenance from me, 
and I shall not permit you to be married in my 
house.” 

“T haye heard you, father,” said John, grave- 
ly, “and regret that I am obliged to act in oppo- 
sition to your wishes, I have already offered 
myself to Miss Hall, and may therefore safely 
say that I shall not marry my cousin Ida.” 

After this conversation, which John commn- 
nicated without reserve to Ida, the latter was 
treated with marked coldness by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayden. She managed, however, to preserve 
her cheerfalness, and occasionally a mirthfal 
glance would shoot from her eyes as she looked 
askance at her aunt’s forbidding face, and re- 
flected how one cabalistic word would change 
it all, 

Jerusha Hall returned to the city. It was 
arranged that John should join her in three 
weeks and that the marriage should take place 
from the house of ‘Cousin Ida.” ‘When the 
meeting took place, Jerusha had a confession to 
make. She humbly confessed herself guilty of 
the sin of being herself “Cousin Ida.” John 
was very much surprised, but didn’t think the 
sin wholly unpardonable. Two days afterwards 
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Ida changed her last name again—this time per- 
manently. 

A earriage drove up to Farmer Hayden’s gate. 
John Hayden helped his young wife to alight. 
They walked unceremoniously into the sitting- 
room. 

“ Allow me,” said John, “to introduce my 
wife to her new parents.” 

His father rose angrily. ‘You have diso- 
beyed my wishes. You aré no son of mine. 
You need no longer consider this as your 
home.” 

“ If,” said Ida, advancing towards him with a 
smile, “I may not remain here as your daugh- 
ter, I may at least claim as Ida Claiborne, your 
niece.” 


“You Ida!” exclaimed Mr. Hayden and his 
wife simultaneously. 

The matter was explained somewhat to the 
confusion of the farmer and his wife. John 
offered to go out and secure rooms at the hotel, 
but his father would not hear of it. 

“ But you know that you said, father, that I 
was no son of yours, and that I must no longer 
consider this my home.” 

“ Nonsense, John,” said his mother. ‘“ How- 
ever, you can go if you like, but we shall keep 
Ida.” 

John concladed not to go. It is wonderful 
how much Miss Jerasha Hall rose in the estima- 
tion of everybody in Pineville when it was as- 


sheep and pigs, wife 
rising higher as 

pened in his estimation) I 
out at interest, all in danger o’ bein’ 
darned mad dogs.””"— Western paper. 


AN EXACTING HUSBAND. 


AN EXACTING HUSBAND. 
‘Wycherly, the comedian, married a of 
he was verging on eighty. 
after, Providence was pleased, in its mercy to 
the young woman, to call the old man to another 
and a better world. But ere he took his final 
departure from this world, he summoned his 
he was dying ; whereupon she wept bitterly. 
Wycherly lifted” himself up in the bed, and 
gazing with tender emotion on his weeping wife, 

said : 


** My dearest love, I have a solemn 
to exact from you before I quit your side forever 
here below. ill you assure me my wishes 
be attended to by you, however great the sacrifice 
you will be called on to make # 

Horrid ideas of suttees, of poor Indian wid- 
ows being called on to expire on funeral pyres 
with the bodies of their deceased lords and mas- 
ters, flashed across the brain of the poor woman. 
With a convulsive effort and desperate resolu- 
tion, she gasped out an assurance that his com- 
dreadful they might be, should 

obeyed. 

Then Wycherly, with a ghastly smile, said, in 
a low and solemn voice : 

“ My beloved wife, the 
to make of you is—that w I am gone (here 
the poor woman sobbed and cried most vehe- 
mently), when I am in my cold grave (Mrs. 
Wycherly tore her hair), when I am laid low 
the disconsolate wife roared with grief), when I 
am no longer a heavy burthen and a tie on you 
(“O, for heaven’s sake,” howled Mrs. W., 
“what am I to do?’)—I command you, my 
dear young wife (‘‘ yes, y-e-s, love,” sob 
Mrs. W.), on pain of ing my malediction 
(“y-es, dear,” groaned the horror-stricken 

), never to marry an old man again!” 

Mrs. Wycherly dried her eyes, and in the 
most fervent manner promised that she never 
would—and that woman kept her word 
for life. —New York Times. 
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request I have 


MOHAMMED, 

The author of “ Al Koran” is described as a 
man of middling size, with broad shoulders, a 
wide chest, and bones. He was fleshy, 
but stout. The size of 
was disguised the long locks » 
which, in slight curls, cme pon down to the 
lobe of his ears. His oval face, though tawny, 
was rather fair for an Arab, but neither pale nor 
high colored. The forehead was broad, and his 
fine, long, but narrow eyebrows were separated 
by a vein, which could be seen throbbing when 
he was angry. Under long eyelashes sparkled 
blood-shot black eyes through wide-slit eyelids. 
His nose was , prominent, and slightly 
hooked ; the mouth was wide, showing a good 
set of teeth. His beard rose from the cheek- 
bones, and came down to the collar-bone ; he 
clipped his moustaches, but did not shave them. 
He stooped, and was slightly hump-backed.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


He who studies only man, will get the body 
without the soul; he phe books, 
will get the soul without the body. 


certained that she had no right to that appella- 
tion at all. It was suddenly discovered that the 
district had lost the services of a most valuable 
John is a rich man, now. He sometimes 
playfully reminds his mother of her opposition 
to his marriage ; but she as often declares that 
she only did it to try him, and that she “ know’d 
all along that Jerusha Hall was Ida in disguise.” 
WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 
’s uman 
ave longer to be steed. Bled dogs are in the 
midst of us—their shriekin’ yelps and yd 
tracks can be heerd on our prairies. Death fol- 
lers in their wake; shall we set here like cow- 
ards, while our lives and our neighbors’ lives 
are in danger from that dreadful borashus hy- 
drofobic caninety? No! it mustn’t be. E’en 
now my buzum is torn with the conflictin’s of 
rath and wengeance ; a funeral pyre of wild cats 
is burnin’ in me; I have horse and cattle, I have 
d children ; 
of the sub- 7 
ave money 


THE CHAMPION. 


THE MUSIC OF LIFE. 
BY HATTIE HERBERT. 


Sometimes low and soft it comes, 
A gentle, soothing strain, 

To raise the drooping spirit’s wing 
For its heavenward flight again. 


Anon, ’tis a joyous song of praise, 
Resounding full and clear, 

And freighted with life’s brightest hopes, 

Undimmed by the falling tear. 


But ah, too oft tis a mournful dirge, 
O’er the wayward human heart, 
‘Tempest-tossed on the waves of sin, 

Beguiled by the tempter’s art. 


And then, perchance, the music tone 
Is almost lost in strife— 


The discord harsh, the tumult fleree, 
Has seemed to quench its life. 


But ’tis not gone—its echoes still 
Are thrilling in each heart— 

And not until ite latest beat, 
Will that soft strain depart. 


Then listen to its gentle song, 
That fain would weleome back 

The wanderer in sinful paths, 
To virtue’s shining track. 


And then in harmony and peace, 
Like the circling worlds above, 
We'll glide along to the music tones 

Of joy and heavenly love. 


THE CHAMPION: 
or, 


JUS VINCIT. 


BY R. G. GORDON. 


Dorine the long and tedious wars and the 
many fierce battles between the Christians and 
Moors in Andalusia and Grenada, few soldiers 
were more distinguished than Don Garcia de la 
Viejao. In every contest where strength and 
courage were needed, there did his arm wield his 
knightly weapons with irresistible power, and 
there did his voice rise above the din of combat, 
as he thundered forth the war cry of his country, 
“ St Iago y cierra Espana.” 

But age and toil subdued the proud warrior, 
who had never yielded to the Moor, and loaded 
with honors by his monarch, and with praises 
from his fellow-soldiers, he retired to his old bat- 
tlemented home. Here he busied himself in the 
education and care of his two lovely daughters, 
Blanche and Isabelle, the pride and boast of all 


Castile. Many Spaniards of acknowledged bra- 
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very and high position had sought their alliance, 
but all such offers had been invariably declined. 
The Don was well known, and as his castle was 
situated on the road from the northern part of 
Spain to the contested provinces, he was often 
visited by parties of gallant soldiers, on their way 
to the seat of war. His castle gates were always 
opened wide, and the tired and weary knights 
blest the moment that they first caught sight of 
his towers. 

It was one beautiful day, when after a short 
peace, wat had broken out anew, that Blanche 
and Isabelle de la Viejao were standing upon the 
battlements, looking out with delight upon the 
entrancing scene before them. The dark green 
foliage of the towering oaks finely contrasted 
with the lighter shade of the olive and the pure 
white blossoms of the orange tree, diffusing 
Sabsean odors far and wide ; the gorgeously beau- 
tiful flowers lifting up their heads to heaven 
from the verdure of the plain, the many tinted 
clouds sailing aloft in a sea of the purest azure, 
and the bright rays of the morning sun, formed a 
scene of indescribable beauty, and upon which 
the sisters gazed with entrancing delight. 

But suddenly, far off in the distance, a tram- 
pet sounded faintly, a distant glistening of 
steel became visible ; tiny pennons fluttered from 
spears, whieh the distance made to appear of 
fairy dimensions, and the cavalcade, winding its 
way across the plain, seemed but small and few 
in number. But now the warders upon the 
towers sounded an answering note, and echo 
caught up the sound as it vibrated again and 
again. The party drew nearer and nearer, and 
at length approached the castle gate. The sen- 
tinel challenged, the drawbridge fell, the port- 
cullis was raised, and with ringing of steel and 
tramping of hoofs, they entered the castle. 

Here Don Garcia was ready to receive his 
guests, and soon learned that the party consisted 
of the young Don Raymondo de Covilha and 
some two or three hundred of his vassals, who 
were on their way to join the army of the faith. 
That he was a Christian and a knight wasenough, 
in Don Garcia’s opinion, to entitle him to every 
service in his power, and accordingly, giving orders 
to his retainers to see that as far as possible the 
soldiers wanted for nothing, he led his guest in- 
tothe banqueting hall. Here he made him ac-. 
quainted with his two daughters, and Covilha 
thought he had never beheld such perfect speci- 
mens of female loveliness. 

Young in years, and impetuous in disposition, 
Raymondo vowed that Isabelle should be the 
“ladye of his hearte,” and, be he Moor or Chris- 


tian, that one who disputed her supreme beauty, 
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should bide one blow, dealt with all the force love 
can bestow. The maidens soon retired from the 
banqueting hall, and swiftly the wine cup sped 
from hand to hand with its ruddy contents, and 
as his heart warmed with the generous fluid, the 
old knight told of fierce combats and heady 
fights, of the tournament, the battle, and all the 
topics of knightly converse. The brave deeds of 
the Cid were extolled, and the bard sang ballads 
in his praise. Thus with mirth and feat and song, 
the day passed away, and carly the next morning 
the young soldier bade adieu to his kind enter- 
tainer, with many thanks for his hospitality, and 
leaping in his saddle, the trumpets sounded and 
the troops were speedily out of sight. 

All that day in the castle the young knight was 
the subject of conversation, from the very lack- 
eys, who praised his gallant bearing and his per- 
fect horsemanship, up to Don Garcia himself, 
who could talk of nothing but his good looks, 
his courage and zeal, and he predicted that he 
would make the foul, misbelieving Saracens know 
how a good knight could strike. Nor was the 
gentle Isabelle herself indifferent. His manly 
beanty, his knightly mien and chivalric courtesy, 
were not lost upon her, and in her little heart 
there was a timid fluttering when his name was 
mentioned, which she would have told you was 
not love. 

But days came and went, and ever and anon 
some chance traveller or solitary soldier would 
_ bring tidings of the war, and however they differ- 

edon other points, they all agreed on one, and 
that was, that the Christians were fighting stoutly, 
and among the bravest of their number was the 
young knight Covilha. 

As they heard the story of how he challenged 
the bravest of the Moors to single combat, every 
breath was hushed in eager expectation, and 
when they reported that, though desperately 
wounded, he had proved victorious in along and 
obstinate combat, the rafters shook with their 
pealing shouts of approval, and the old knight, 
as from long habit he clasped the hilt of his 
sword, said, exultingly, “I knew it! I knew it!” 
But at last the Moors sued for peace, and King 
Pedro returned, with all his brave knights, to the 
capital, and there, with mirth and pleasure, they 
forgot the toils of war. 

. It was during these festivities that Don Garcia 
and his daughters were invited to the court, and 
accordingly the old knight determined to pay his 
respects to his sovereign and to see his young 
friend Covilha, now high in rank and in the fa- 
vor ofhis prince. Truly it was a gallant show. 
Renowned soldiers fresh from the contest ; tur- 
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tinguished guests, presented a brilliant and noble 
spectacle. Here, also, was a German prince, a 
renowned soldier, and heir to extensive territories. 
He was tall and fine looking, and the Spanish bean- 
ties were nothing loth to be styled princess. But at 
a splendid entertainment, given by the king to 
his nobles, he met Blanche de la Viejao and in 
course of time made her his wife. The festivities on 
the occasion only served to increase the rejoicings 
of the court and the unexampled magnificence 
displayed, excited universal admiration. 

Thus with peace and joy the time passed 
pleasantly along, till the Moors having gained 
fresh strength again took the field. Pedro and 
his army advanced to meet them; Blanche de- 
parted with her husband to his estates, and Isa- 
belle and Don Garcia returned to the castle. 
Here the days glided easily away, until dark re- 
ports of the prince were spread abroad in the cas- 
tle. Men said he was jealous, terribly jealous, 
and that the princess led a miserabie life, on ac- 
count of his dark suspicion. His frame shook 
with anger, and his voice trembled with emotion, 
as Don Garcia declared his intention of going to 
his daughter; and preparing a stout band of his 
retainers, he set out with Isabelle. When he ar- 
rived here, he found that it was even worse than 
he had expected; for the prince maddened with 
rage, had vowed that, if in three days she did 
not prove her innocence, or if a champion did 
not appear to do battle in her behalf, within the 
specified time, her life. should atone for his 
dishonor. 

Distracted by despair Don Garcia essayed 
again and again to save her life, but age had 
destroyed his vigor, and the prince would not 
listen to his entreaties; his little band of spear- 
men were powerless in the midst of the sovereign’s 
soldiers, and at first frantic with a knowledge of 
his own powerlessness, he at last sunk into a 
moody, morose apathy. 

At length the third day arrived. The lists had 
been prepared, and at one end sat the prince, 
his countenance pale and anxious ; at the other 
was the unfortunate princess, accompanied by 
her broken-hearted father and sister. Immediate- 
ly in front of the princess’s seat were stationed the 
accuser, a knight of extraordinary strength and 
courage, and who had never been worsted in- 
tournament or battle, sheathed in a complete suit 
of glittering armor inlaid with burnished gold. 
His visor was open, and disclosed the features of 
aman, who, though extremely handsome, bore 
the marks of evil passions upon his brow. 

The space in front of the unhappy Blanche, 
which had been set aside for her champion, was 


baned emirs held for ransom; fair ladies and dis- 


vacant, and about midway of the lists was ab 
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aperture closed by a curtain of a blood red hue. 
What it concealed or portended, no one knew. 
Hour followed hour, until at length the prince 
impatiently demanded if no champion had ap- 
peared; and on being answered in the negative, 
he made a signal, and lo! the red curtain arose 
and disclosed a grim, swarthy figure, clad in 
scarlet, and leaning on a huge two-handed sword ; 
a block was close by, and the unhappy wife 
needed not to be told that the deathsman stood 
before her. 

The deep indignation with which the people 
received this sight, prevented their perceiving the 
entrance of a knight into the lists, where he took 
his stand among a number of soldiers at the 
further end. It was not until the heralds had 
demanded whether there was any champion to 
do battle in behalf of the Princess Blanche, that 
the strange knight came forward, and flinging 
his gauntlet in the arena, replied ina deep voice : 

“I come to do battle on behalf of the Princess 
Blanche, foully and slanderously accused, and to 
prove her innocence, by doing battle to the utter- 
most, with the one who shall dare to assert her 
guilty.” 

Acry of joy burst forth from the people, and 
the accuser riding forward took up the gauntlet, 
and said: “I accept the gage of battle.” 

The knights then took their respective posi- 
tions, and having closed their visors and laid 
their lances in rest, they stood perfectly motion- 
less, awaiting the signal. The people in the 
meanwhile gazed eagerly upon the champion, 
endeavoring to discover who he might be. He 
was mounted upon a milk white war-horse, his 
armor was painted white, his plume was of the 
same color, and there appeared to be nothing by 
which he could be known. His shield was of the 
purest white, and bore upon it in blood-red _let- 
ters the simple device, “ Jus vincit.” 

At length the trumpets sounded a point of war, 
the heralds gave the word, and the combatants 
met with a shock that made the boldest tremble. 
The spears were shivered up to the very gaunt- 
lets, and the stecds thrown back on their 
haunches. Having recovered them by the use of 
the spur, the knights encountered with battle- 
axes, and dealt the most furious blows. The ac- 
cuser seemed to have the advantage in this species 
of combat, and rising in his stirrups he dealt 
such a blow upon the helm of the champion as 
hurled him from his horse. Leaping up in an 
instant he drew his sword, and, stung to mad- 
ness by his discomfiture, fell fiercely upon his 
opponent, and while aimisg a dreadful blow, his 
horse sheered to one side and received the stroke 
intended for his master. Furious with pain, he 
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became unmanageable, and compelled his rider 


to dismount and continue the contest on foot. 

The knights then attacked with fresh fury until 
their armor was hacked out of all shape; great 
gaping wounds were made at every stroke, and 
enfeebled with loss of blood they could hardly 
raise their weapons. At the sight of her champion 
failing, the princess uttered such a piercing shriek 
that involuntarily the opponents separated ; but 
on learning the cause of the interruption, the 
white knight, mad with passion, rushed on his 
opponent, shouting, “Jus vincit! Jus vineit !”— 
and his fury supplying his want of real strength, 
he beat down all opposition, struck his opponent 
repeatedly on the helmet, till its fastenings burst, 
and then hurled him to the ground defeneeless 
and at his mercy. 

“Confess,” he shouted, in a voice of thunder. 
“ Confess, or thou diest !” 

“ Never!” cried the prostrate knight. “Never! 
while I live.” 

The champion drew back his sword, the gory 
steel waved in the air, but the fear of immediate 
death conquered the stubborn resolution of his 
foe, and at the cry, “ Miserecordia,” his sword 
fell harmless at his feet. 

“She is innocent! I am the guilty one!” 
said the conquered knight, in a faint voice. 

Straightway the deathlike stillness was broken 
by a shout which showed what hold Blanche had 
upon the affections of her people. When the 
applause had ceased, the people looked again to 
the lists, for there, above the dead body of his foe 
the champion had fallen 1 most life- 
less. Learned leeches were summoned to attend 
him, for as for his opponent he wanted nothing 
upon earth. It was only when they undid the 
claspings of his helmet and gorget that the face 
of the victor was seen, and though stained with 
blood and dust, the quick eye of affection and 
gratitude discerned the noble countenance of Don 
Raymondo de Covilha. He had heard of the 
doom of the lovely Blanche, and convinced of her 
innocence, he had become her champion—with 
what success the reader already knows. It was 
not until many weary days that the gallant young 
Raymondo recovered, and became able to bear 
the weight of his armor; but the tedium of his 
recovery was lessened by the gratitude of Blanche, 
and a still dearer feeling in the breast of Isabelle. 
The prince, ashamed of his former mistrust, re- 
doubled his tenderness, and at the nuptials of 
Raymondo and Isabelle, he is reported to have 
said to Don Garcia: 

“My father, Iam a soldier, and have seen 
many a stout struggle, but never did I see mortal 
man fight as he who has for his motto, ‘Jus vincit.’”” 
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FOREVER AND FOREVER. 


BY £. B. WHITTAKER. 


Sweet Nea held her hand in mine, 
Beside us rolled the river; 
“ Wilt love me, Nea?” and she said, 
“ Forever and forever!’ 


And when the roses blushed again, 
I stood beside that river, 

But Nea, darling, she was gone 
Forever and forever! 


She went with blossoms in the spring, 
And shall I see her never? 

Ah, yes! for those you love, love on 
Forever and forever. 


“ There is another better world,” 
Where pain and death are never; 
There she and I shall live and love 
Forever and forever. 


A CHAPTER ON OYSTERS. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


We have a word to say about oysters; and 
the popularity of the topic would excuse us if we 
were twice as tedious as we mean to be. Few 
people dislike this luscious shell-fish. Aged men 
are not averse to oysters, and children “cry for 
them,” just as they are supposed to for Russia 
salve. So exquisite is the delectation of the pal- 
ate in the consumption of this bivalve, that uni- 
versal opinion seems to have settled as a primal 
condition to its enjoyment, that oysters must be 
eaten in secret; that no noise or bustle or garish 
worldly display, no covetous or even unsympa- 
thizing eyes should intrude upon the oyster-eater. 
The true oyster-eater is modest man. There 
are beings destitute of delicacy and refinement, 
people who eat for the mere purpose of satisfy- 
ing hunger, who devour oysters with as little re- 
sponsibility as they would codfish and potatoes. 
Such fellows can gorge themselves at a stall in 
the open street, in the presence of a multitude, 
and wonder why men of finer mould require deep 
alcoves and silken curtains, and soft carpets that 
give back no echo to the tread. They would be 
lost at Florence’s—dismayed, perplexed. 

It was our chance lately, when we had suffered 
our usual dinner at home to slip by unheeded, to 
find ourselves in a remote quarter of the city, 
with # certain internal “ reminder ” of the wants 
of human nature. Hard-by rose a neat “ten- 
footer,” with a gorgeous sign over the door, 
whereon was emblazoned the attractive and talis- 
manic word “oysters.” Various little hints and 
professions were uttered by squares of paper 
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pasted in the window-panes—such as “ stewed,” 
“roasted,” “fresh from the shell,” etc. Being, 
as we observed, somewhat hungry, we entered 
rapidly, and rashly ordered an oyster-stew upon 
the threshold. The proprietor of the establish- 
ment, a thinnish man, with no hair or eyebrows, 
and eyelashes of the color of faded gingerbread, 
prepared to comply with the demand, while we 
cast a hurried glance around us. We saw that 
we had been entrapped. The room was bare 
and dismal, with a sanded floor. There was no 
alcove, no curtains, and but one table, a little 
slab rather than a table, covered with a green oil 
cloth ; and the stool beside it was so shrivelled- 
up and meagre, that it appeared to threaten im- 
palement to any one who should entrust it with 
his person. 

The oyster man now relieved the tedium of 
his preparations, by asking a great many ques- 
tions relative to his operation; demanding to be 
informed whether he had put in milk enough, if 
he shouldn’t add a /eetle grain more butter, paren- 
thetically stating that butter had “ riz,” but gen- 
erously adding that the fact made no sort of odds ; 
and all as if we were bound to act as cook and 
superintend our own meal. At length the oys- 
ters were placed before us, accompanied by a 
dropsical greenish bottle, the inner sides of which 
were covered with thick patches of tomato cat- 
sup that clung like leeches to the glass ; a loafer- 
ish tin pepper-box, that had been in a good many 
hard fights, and got its head knocked out of 
shape, so that standing with its handle akimbo, 
and its perforated top flattened and bent, it had 
the most rakish air imaginable; and a small 
plate containing some fossil remains of a petri- 
fied cabbage-stump steeped in cider, intended to 


represent cold-slaw. The oyster-man, after set- 


ting down the bowl, deposited himself on a rick- 
ety chair hard by, with a rank “long-nine ” alight 
in his mouth, and nodding familiarly at us, said, 
in a cheerful tone of encouragement, “‘ Now, then, 
go inand win.” 

Observing us to grope hopelessly about for an 
oyster, the half-dozen that were in the mess 


being so emaciated as to elude all the vigilance 
of the iron spoon, he drawled out. ‘‘ Eyesters 
don’t look numerous in a big bowl.” Apolo- 
gizing for the temerity of one we finally suc- 
ceeded in entrapping, he added, that, “‘ Cooking 
eyesters allers srunk ’em up,” and had the auda- 
city to assert that the one in question, was “as 
big as his hand when it came out of the shell.” 
We swallowed his impertinence and his oysters 
in disgust; aud never was a ninepence more re- 
luctantly paid or more inadequately deserved 
than that we left upon his grimmy counter. We 
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shook the sand of that shop from our feet, as we 
emerged into the street; and we mentally re- 
solved to draw its likeness, as the antipodes of all 
it ought to be—and to show it up. as a warning 
to all men who might be tempted to go into the 
business, without taste for their craft, or con- 
sciences for their customers. 


> 
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A PRESENTIMENT AND ITS FULFILMENT. 


About two or three , young lady, 
resident of this vi , who onthe time was zu 
the full enjoyment of good health, was visited one 
night at her bedside (as she affirmed at the time) 
by an apparition, who in solemn accents inform- 
her that at the of eighteen she would be 
an inhabitant of another and a better world. She 
made the incident known to her mother, who 
vainly endeavored to erase the circumstance from 
the mind of her daughter by treating it as the 
hallucination of adream. The daughter, how- 
ever, averred that she was in possession of her 
faculties and wide awake at the time of receivin, 
the spiritual visitor; and such was the effect it 
had upon her mind, that from a girl full of life 
and glee, she became though’ and reserved, 


and gradually sunk under its depressing influ- 
ence, until coger Maes past year she became a 

l Gave at the age of 
Rough Notes. 


tenant of our vi 
eighteen !— Kinder, 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


A recent work of science gives the followin 
novel experiment, which settles a question o 
some importance in philosophy: 200 pounds 
weight of earth was dried in an oven, and after- 
wards put in an earthern vessel. The earth was 
then moistened with rain water, and a willow tree, 
weighing five pounds, was placed therein. Dur- 
ing five years the earth was watered with rain or 
pure water; the willow grew and flourished, and 
to ay the earth being mixed with fresh earth 
or dust from any source, it was covered with a 
metal plate numerously perforated to admit air 
only, After growing in the air for five years the 
tree was removed and found to weigh 169 pounds, 

lus, and the earth in the vessel being removed, 
ed and weighed, was discovered to have lost 
anly about two ounces of its original weight. 
Thus 164 pounds of woody fibre, bark and roots 
were certainly produced, but from what source, 
unless from air !—Scientific Journal. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


Some years since, when Gulliver kept a 
store in the city, a wag of an artist succeeded in 
obtaining credit for a carpet to his studio. The 
debt having become due, Gulliver called for his 
pay some half-dozen times, but could never find 
the artist at home, At last he was so fortunate 


as to meet him on tho stairs, when the following 
muy took place : 
Gulliver—* Sir, are you ready to pay my bill?” 
Artist—* I don’t know you, sir.” 
_ Gulliver—“Not know me! Why, my name 
is 
Artist—“I can’t say I know 
heard of your travels !”—Mail, 
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Civility is a fortune itself, for a courteous man 
always succeeds in life, and that even when per- 
sons of ability sometimes fail. The famous 
Duke of Malborough is a case in point. It is 
said of him by one contemporary, that his agree- 
able manners often converted an enemy into a 
friend ; and, by another, that it was more pleas- 
ing to be denied a favor by his grace, than to re- 
ceive one from men, The gracious man- 
ners of Charles James Fox preserved him from 
personal dislike, even at the time when he was 
politically the most unpopular man in the king- 
dom. e history of our own country is full of 
examples of success obtained by civility. The 
experience of every man furnishes, if we but re- 
call the past, frequent instances where conciliato- 
ry manners have made the fortunes of physicians, 
lawyers, divines, politicians, merchants, and, in- 
deed, individuals of all pursuits. In being intro- 
duced to a stranger, his affability, or the reverse, 
creates instantaneously a pre ion in his be- 
half, or awakens unconsciously a prejudice 
against him. To men, civility is in fact, what 
beauty is to women; it is a general passport to 
favor; a letter of recommendation written in a 
language that every stranger understands. 
best of men have often injured themselves by ir- 
ritability and consequent rudeness, as the greatest 
scoundrels have frequently succeeded by their 
plausible manners. Of two men, equal in all 
respects, the courteous one has twice the chance 
for fortune.—Philadelphia Post. 


CHRISTIANS RELAPSING INTO PAGANISM. 


It is said that since Ceylon became subject to 
the Christian Queen of England, it has become 
much more of a heathen country than it was be- 
fore. Three hundred years the Portuguese 
made great efforts to convert natives to the 
Roman Catholic faith, When the Dutch got 

ion of the island, they divided it into 
240 parishes ; built numerous churches, translated 
numerous portions of the Bible into the native 
tongues, maintained European missionaries, and 
even compelled the natives to be baptized. In 
1795, when the island fell into the hands of the En- 
glish, there were 350,000 native Protestant Chris- 
tians. In the first year of British rule, 300 heathen 
temples were built in one province only ; in six- 
teen years, more than half the native Precsctens 
Christians abandoned their religion ; and in 1851 
the whole number of Christians in connection with 
all the Protestant missions was said to be only 
18,046 !—English Paper. 


» 


MEDICINE EATERS. 

There is no country in the world where the peo- 
ple are so addicted to the medicine-eating pro- 
pensity as the United States. It has grown to be 
a perfect mania. The fact is, Nature never de- 
signed the human body to be such a receptacle of 
medicine. If men would study the laws of Na- 
ture, diet properly instead of excessively, be 
ular in their habits, instead of regular in th 
doses, use common sense and cold water els 
and the doctor as little as possible, they wo 
live longer, suffer less, and pay little for the 
privilege.—New York Atlas. 
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MRS. MORRISON’S MISTAKE. 


DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


BY ARVILLA THAYER. 


A lovely flower did sweetly bloom 
Within the garden of my heart, 

But nought could stay the fearfal doom 
That bid its glories all depart. 


But yet not all, for memory still 
With pensive pleasure loves to trace, 
With more than boasted artist's skill, 
Each look, and smile, and living grace. 


One little lock of golden hair, 
_ Asad memento still I keep, 
Of that sweet infant once so fair, 
8o early called in death to sleep. 


But snares, alas, are thickly set, 
Along the untried paths of youth, 

Ard scalding, bitter tears oft wet 
The cheek of innocence and truth. 


Earth’s blighted hopes and wasting cares 
Her gentle spirit cannot know; 
Reflecting thus I dry my tears, 
And meekly bear the heavy blow. 


MRS. MORRISON’S MISTAKE. 


BY SARAH K. BARSTOW. 


“Nor a domestic will I ever trust again—no, 
Mr. Morrison! It is really a shame—the way 
I’ve been imposed upon, by servants, ever since 
the day I went to housekeeping. The most 
faithless, ungrateful set—and that dreadful Kath- 
arine, I declare, the worst of all! To think how 
I prized that girl, and told everybody what a 
treasure she was, and thought myself so lucky 
in getting her! But it’s just the way. Now, 
what am I to do, Mr. Morrison ?” 

“ Get a girl in Katharine’s place, I suppose ; 
though I don’t know how much we shall better 
ourselves. For my part, Mrs. Morrison, I hate 
the whole tribe of servants, from beginning to 
end. They're all dishonest alike, in my opin- 
ion. If it wasn’t that you couldn’t get along 
without them, not one should set foot in my 
house.” 

“You don’t detest them worse than I do, Mr. 
Morrison, goodness knows. I wish I could do 
every atom of my own work, and not be tor- 
mented with the creatures. To think about 
their treachery and deceit! For now that Kath- 
arine has proved herself no better than the rest, 
I don’t believe an honest one can be found.’’ 

“ Well, we must put up with what comes first 
to hand now, I suppose. I'll go to the intelli- 
gence office, and see what I can find.” 

“O, but Mr. Morrison, for pity’s sake don’t 


bring home anything and everything—do look 
and see that the girl’s a decent-looking one, who- 
ever you get.” 

“ Of course ; but perhaps I mayn’t meet with 
one today. What will you do in that case? 
Couldn’t you get somebody to help you, mean- 


| while ?” 


“I don’t know—no, indeed, of course not! 
Whom should I get? But don’t for pity’s sake 
suppose such a thing! I tell you I can’t possi- 
bly get along without one longer than to-day— 
and mercy knows how I shall make out as it is! 
Here it is washing-day, and Mrs. Murray has 
got washing enough to last her till night, and I 
must go to cooking dinner and doing up the 
housework myself, in the midst of it. O, that 
dreadful Katharine! To think that she should 
turn out so!” 

“ Well, Mrs. Morrison, you must look out for 
the next one that comes—that’s all I know.” 

“That I will. I’ll never trust a soul of them 
again! I'll watch them closer than a cat would 
a mouse; for there’s not one of them, I believe, 
that wouldn’t do as Katharine’s done—if not 
worse. I declare, I can’t help thinking about 
that creature, and it’s enough to make one cry 
with vexation! Well! if ever I catch any of my 
help doing what Katharine did, I’ll not be con- 
tent with dismissing her without a character, but 
I'll give her up to the law. T'hat’s what I’ll do.” 
And Mrs. Morrison, with this, tied on an im- 
mense apron over her morning-dress, and de- 
scended to the culinary regions, to look after the 
dinner, with her mind in a state past de- 
scription. 

Ever since she first went to housekeeping, as 
she said, she had been tormented with servants, 
in one way or another; and finally, when she 
flattered herself she had found a perfect treasure, 
and had kept this treasure, in the shape of Miss 
Katharine O'Callahan, for the space of three 
months, it was discovered that Miss Katharine 
was in the habit of supplying her family in food, 
from her master’s table, besides helping herself, 
quietly, to various articles of her mistress’s prop- 
erty, whenever she found it convenient. On the 
very morning of the conversation above record- 
ed, she had betrayed herself in the act of filling 
her big brother’s basket with numerous good 
things from the store-room, and utterly discom- 
posed by the sudden appearance of Mr. Mor- 
rison, allowed him to extort from her a con-- 
fession that such had been her practice nearly 
ever since she had been there ; and shortly, other 
peccadilloes were brought forward to the light, 
which, altogether, formed an array of wickedness 
and audacity perfectly astonishing. Now, Mrs. 
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Morrison found out what had become of the 
bracelet which she thought she had lost at Mrs. 
Marsh’s party; now, her lace pelerine, and 
sleeves, and collar, which had been purloined 
from the clothes-line some weeks previously, 
were suddenly accounted for; now, Mr. Mor- 
rison’s shirt-studs and diamond-pin were brought 
from the lists of the lost. True, Katharine de- 
clared she didn’t take the bracelet, nor the laces, 
although she confessed to the rest. But then, of 


course, although she said it, she was not for a 
moment to be believed. No, of course not! She 
had lost all right to be believed. Mrs. Morrison 
declared she would never believe her in the 
world ; or any other servant, she added. 

So this morning, the lady set about preparing 
dinner in a state of the greatest perturbation. 
She missed Katharine’s services, and continually 
lamented their loss ; for doing her work alone, 
now, she realized their value. But her indigna- 
tion at the recollection of the girl’s treachery 
remained at its full height, notwithstanding she 
felt the need of help, and fretted unceasingly be- 
cause she was without it; yet, even while she 
waited, with the utmost impatience, the arrival 
of some one, was predisposed to judge by her 
experience with Katharine every domestic whom 
she might henceforth employ. 

It may reasonably be supposed that Mrs. 
Morrison was by no means in the best humor in 
the world, when she went to the kitchen. Mrs. 
Murray, the honest Scotch washerwoman, thought 
so when she came in, but it was not her concern. 
Besides, she supposed that Mrs. Morrison had 
her trials, as well as poorer people, and in her 
charitable heart made it out all right. 

“ Mrs, Murray,” said Mrs. Morrison, as site 
brought in from the pantry the meat which the 
butcher’s boy had just left, “ Mrs. Murray, how 
long will it take you to do up the washing 
to-day?” 

Mrs. Murray looked dubiously towards the 
great basket of clothes lying close by. Mr. 
Morrison and Tom (that was the son, a young 
man of seventeen) were both extremely fastid- 
ious in regard to their linen—more so than was 
needful or reasonable, as Mrs. Morrison herself 
declared, although she was equally unmerciful 
in the way of starched cambrics and embroid- 
eries, and consequently, the clothes-basket gen- 
erally presented a formidable appearance on 
Mondays. To-day, however, it was piled up 
higher than usual, and the washerwoman doubt- 
ed her ability to finish before half past three or 
four in the afternoon. 

“Half past three or four? Dear me, Mrs. 
Murray, it appears to me that you might finish 
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sooner than that,” said Mrs. Morrison, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Yes, ma’am; but ye see the shirts—twelve 
o’ them—yes, thirteen, and six sheets, and all 
those ruffled pillow-cases, and your clothes be- 
sides—”’ 

“Well, well, never mind,” interrupted the 
lady, testily, “‘be as quick as you can, for I want 
to go out this afternoon.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I'll get done as soon as pos- 
sible,” answered Mrs. Murray, humbly. And 
with redoubled exertion, she continued her labor. 

Poor Mrs. Murray! A weary time she had 
of it, working in that hot basement all day long ; 
but though her arms grew tired, and her feet 
ached with standing, and the great drops stood 
on her heated brow, she toiled with a contented 
and hopeful heart, for wouldn’t she have fifty 
cents at night to carry home, to help make up 
the rent that was due to-morrow? And a pic- 
ture of the pleasant though humble apartment 
that was all her home, with its bright walls and 
snowy floor, and the sweet afternoon sunshine— 
the sunshine that was hers as well as the rich 
man’s—shining in through the open doorway, 
and her husband coming from his work to meet 
her, as she came from hers—all this came to her, 
standing there over the steaming wash-tub. And 
she rubbed away, smiling to herself as she 
worked, thinking of it. Mrs. Morrison’s testi- 
ness was forgotten for awhile in that cheering 
day-dream. It took very little to make her 
happy; and while she could keep out of debt, 
and had her health, and could help Jamie keep 
the roof over their heads, she was a glad and for- 
tunate woman. 

Well, Mrs. Morrison dressed the meat and 
vegetables, and made a pudding, and got the 
dinner progressing satisfactorily, altogether, and 
by that time it was twelve o’clock. Not a sign 
of any girl was there yet; and with a fretful 
sigh, the lady went up stairs to attend to things 
there. The parlors were dusted and arranged, 
after a little while, and then a thousand other 
things, in various directions about the house, 
claimed her attention. Between looking after 
her culinary affairs, and doing whatever other 
work required to be done, it was three o’clock 
almost before she knew it; and she had scarcely 
time to re-arrange her hair, and change her 
dress, before Mr. Morrison came in to dinner, 
followed directly after by Tom. 

She hastened to meet her husband, with in- 
quiries concerning his success at the intelligence 
office. She could not but be gratified to learn 
that he had secured a girl, and one who prom- 
ised, from her general appearance and address, 
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and from her avowed qualifications, the most 
perfect satisfaction. She was to come that even- 
ing. A sigh of relief escaped Mrs. Morrison. 
Her morning’s toil, in one way and another, had 
completely wearied her out; and she was really 
elated with the prospect of assistance. She was 
quite willing to wait till evening, if the girl 
could come then. 

“Js she Irish ?” she demanded of her husband. 

*"No—an English girl, stout and healthy- 
looking, and as neat as one could wish. She 
seems active and capable, and has a civil, frank, 
honest manner, that alone recommended her. 
An’ English girl would be a prize to you, I 
thought.” 

“Yes, indeed—not an Irish girl shall ever 
come into my family again. And as it is,” she 
added, with the memory of Katharine’s wicked- 
ness still rankling in her mind, “as it is, there’s 
no knowing whether the English mayn’t be just 
as bad. I shall keep a sharp eye upon this one, 
at any rate. She may have her faults, in spite 
of her honest appearance. What’s her name?” 

“ Margaret Willett. Idare say you will like 
her, Mrs. Morrison.” 

“T should hope so,” joined in Tom, “ for it’s 
a regular bore, blacking one’s boots one’s self, in 
the morning. So I hope you'll make up your 
mind to keep her.” 

He was a very fine young gentleman, Tom 
Morrison. Happy the maid-of-all-work in his 
mother’s house, who was obliged to run hither 
and thither, at the command of Mr. Tom Mor- 
rison. A weary life of it she led. 

Dinner was over, and Mr. Morrison, after a 
half-hour’s reading of the morning papers, in the 
sitting-room, put on his hat and went back to the 
store. Mrs. Morrison, who was just putting 
away the dinner-dishes, heard the front door 
shut. 

“T wonder where Thomas is?” she said to 
herself. “It is time he were at the counting- 
room.” 

Going through the sitting-room, on her way to 
the basement, she looked at Mr. Morrison’s 
watch, which hung over the mantel, and which 
he had left at home, on account of the chain be- 
ing broken. It was after four. 

“Tom,” she called at the foot of the stairs, 
“Tom, aren’t you going to the store this after- 
noon ?” 

And Tom, from his chamber, answered that 
he was just sealing a letter, which he desired to 
mail on his way to his place of business. 

So Mrs. Morrison went down to the kitchen, 
and presently heard her son come down stairs, 
‘and shortly leave the house. Mrs. Murray had 
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not yet finished washing, but a half-hour more, 
she thought, would see the last piece disposed 
of; and, tired as she was, the reflection was 
cheeringto her. Mrs. Morrison left her at her 
work, and went back up stairs to receive a lady 
visitor. It was too late to go out this afternoon, 
so she devoted the remainder of the afternoon to 
her friend, in a comfortable chat, during which 
she gave a detailed account of her many griev- 
ances in domestic matters, enlarging principally 
on Katharine’s scandalous behaviour, being re- 
galed, on the part of her friend, with remin- 
iscences of corresponding misfortunes. 

Mrs. Morrison was aroused by the voice of 
Mrs. Murray, who, with her bonnet on, came and 
knocked at the parlor (loor, to tell the lady that 
she had done washing, and that the clothes were 
all dried and folded in the baskets, with the ex- 
ception of a few pieces which she had put out 
last, and that now she was going home. So 
Mrs. Morrison paid her, and she went, with 
weary limbs buta light heart,homeward. Nota 
great while after, her visitor departed, and at 
seven, Mr. Morrison came home to tea. He in- 
quired if the new girl had come yet. 

“ No—she seems to bein no hurry,” returned 
his wife. 

“O, well, I dare say she will be valuable 
enough to pay for making you wait a little, you 
will find,” returned Mr. Morrison, anxious, by 
endeavoring to propitiate his wife in favor of the 
new girl, to save himself the trouble of a fresh 
hunt through the intelligence office. 

After tea, the two adjourned to the sitting- 
room. Tom had gone to the theatre with a 
fellow-clerk, and it was somewhat lonely. Mr. 
Morrison took a newspaper from his coat pocket 
to read. 

“ By-the-way, Mrs. Morrison,” he said, “I 
have got my chain repaired ;” and he stepped to 
the mantel. Then he turned about. 

“O, you’ve got it, I suppose, haven’t you, 
Mrs. Morrison?” 

“Got what ?” 

“Why, my watch.” 

“No, I haven’t. It is hanging up there, 
isn’t it?” 

“ No—I don’t see it.” 

“ Mr. Morrison, you don’t tell me that watch 
is gone ?” she cried, rising. 

“ Come and look for yourself.” 

She went to the mantel and saw the nail where 
the watch had hung—nothing more. The hus- 
band and wife regarded each other with aston- 
ishment. He was the first to speak. 

“ Mrs. Morrison, who has been here? Since 
dinner, I mean.” 


“Not a soul in the room. It looks like Kath- 
arine’s doings. If she were here—” 

“She isn’t here, Mrs. Morrison. And the 
watch couldn’t have gone without hands. Whose 
hands could they have been ?” 

“Sure enough—whose? No one has entered 


the room, to my knowledge, except myself and 


She paused, as a sudden thought struck her, 
and glanced at her husband. 

“ Well,” he said, “why don’t you go on?” 

“ And Mrs. Murray! There, Mr. Morrison, 
that creature—” 

“Ts just what I suspected. Not a whit better 
than all the rest. That’s my opinion.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Morrison. It just entered my 
mind that she passed through here, on her way 
to the parlor, to let me know that she was ready 
togo home. O, the wicked, ungrateful thing! 
Now I remember how odd she looked, and how 
her hand trembled when I paid her. No won- 
der! Mr. Morrison, I haven’t a doubt remain- 
ing! Now something must be done. I dare 
say that woman knew about Katharine, and 
thought if we let her off so easy, that she might 
take whatever she pleased, without fear of pun- 
ishment, even if she should be detected. But 
she shall be punished ! Mr. Morrison, you’d bet- 
ter go directly down to her house—you know 
where she lives—and take a police officer with 
you, to arrest her. Perhaps you may get the 
watch back; but there’s no telling. At any 
rate, even if you do, don’t let that creature 
escape. She deserves to be made an example 
of. That splendid gold watch, that cost one 
hundred dollars! Hurry, Mr. Morrison, as fast 
as you can.” 

Seizing his hat, Mr. Morrison started off. 
Procuring a police officer, he hastened to the 
humble dwelling of the poor washerwoman. 
They found her alone, her husband being away, 
and immediately charged her with the theft. 

The poor woman was horror-struck. With 
tears in her eyes, she protested her innocence ; 
but her accuser was not a pitiful man. He in- 
sisted on her guilt, and threatened her with the 
most rigorous punishment, unless she instantly 
restored the stolen property. 

She was almost wild with grief. ‘ But I ha’e 
na got the thing, I tell ye!” she cried, fran- 
tically. “Winna ye hear me? How can Igi’e’t 
ye, when I ha’e’t not?” 

“Don’t tell me you haven't got it, woman !” 
Mr. Morrison answered, sternly. “I'll find it, 
shortly. Come, Buckley, search the room !”” 

And they did search; but in vain. No watch 
was forthcoming. Mrs, Murray’s face grew 


brighter, with the idea that they were now con- 
vinced of her innocence. 

“ Did na I tell ye,” she cried, “thafl had it 
not? Noo I hope ye’ll believe me.” 

But what was her horror to hear Mr. Morrison 
declare that, if it was not in the house, she must 
have sold it! 

“ O, hoo can ye, Mr. Morrison—hoo can ye !’’ 
she uttered, wringing her hands. “ O, what will 
become o’ me ?” 

“Become of you? Why, you'll go straight 
to prison, ma’am—that’s what will become of 
you! Come, Buckley, march her off.” 

Throwing herself at his feet, she begged ear- 
nestly for pity, asserting her innocence with such 
simplicity and truthfulness, that the officer, al- 
ready disposed to believe her, hesitated to pro- 
ceed toimmediate action. He was astonished at 
and ashamed of Mr. Morrison’s unmanly be- 
haviour. Mrs. Murray entreated that she might 
not be sent to prison. She begged only to go up 
to Mrs. Morrison, and endeavor to persuade her 
of her innocence. In this the officer seconded 
her. He was a man of much humanity, and it 
troubled him to witness her distress. Turning 
aside, he recommended Mr. Morrison to accede 
to her request. He did so, reluctantly, and they 
immediately proceeded to that gentleman’s res- 
idence. Here Mrs. Morrison was eagerly await- 
ing her husband’s appearance; and seeing the 
washerwoman coming also, commenced over- 
whelming her with reproaches. 

In vain Mrs. Murray attempted to convince 
her hard accusers of her innocence. She de- 
clared that she had not even seen a watch, when 
she passed through the sitting-room, on going 
home. She asserted her incapability of theft. 
She appealed to them if she had not always been 
found trustworthy, since they had employed her. 
She urged the good character—the honest name 
she had always borne. 

And in the midst of this scene, the door-bell 
rang. The new girl had come—a fair-haired, 
bright-faced, buxom-looking English girl, whose 
appearance spoke well in her favor, as Mrs. Mor- 
rison could not but acknowledge, at first sight. 
She lifted her trunk in from the steps, where the 
coachman had left it, as though it were a feather ; 
and then, with bonnet and shaw! still on, stepped 
inside the parlor door, where she stood, while 
Mrs. Morrison alternately plied her with ques- 
tions, and loaded poor Mrs. Murray with the 
most heartless reproaches and accusations. Mar- 
garet Willett’s answers were honest and satis- 
factory; and after some fifteen minutes’ time, 
Mrs. Morrison said : 

“Well, Margaret, you may go up stairs— 
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three flights, the second door on the left—and 
take your things off. That’s your room.” 

But never noticed that. Margaret stood 
perfectly still, instead of obeying her, and gath- 
ering, from her accusations, and Mrs. Murray’s 
earnest, tearful protestations, a pretty distinct 
idea of the business going on before her. She 
stood by in silence, thinking how soon, in Mrs. 
Morrison’s service, she herself might be placed in 
a position similar to that of this poor woman, 
with no way of proving her innocence. Her 
ruddy cheeks grew ruddier still, as she listened 
to Mrs. Morrison’s unladylike language. - 

Suddenly, the front door opened, and Tom 
Morrison entered. Throwing his cap upon the 
stand in the hall, he advanced towards the scene 
of action. 

“ Hallo, mother, what’s the fuss?’ demanded 
he, in his elegant way. 

“Fuss enough, I should think, Tom!” re- 
turned his mother, angrily. ‘Here this auda- 
cious woman has been stealing your father’s 
watch, that was hanging up in the sitting-room 
to-day, and she declares she hasn’t seen it! But 
there’s proof enough, and I wont stand here 
talking any longer. Now, Mr. Morrison, I will 
have justice done this time. She sha’n’t escape, 
as Katharine did. Will you have her taken off, 
or not ?” 

“Hold on, mother!” cried Tom Morrison, 
coloring up to the roots of his hair; “don’t be 
in such ahurry. You’ve no need to think, be- 
cause Katharine O’Callahan was a thief, that 
everybody else is, as well. There's the watch!” 
and drawing it from his pocket, he laid it upon 
the table. “I took it before I went from dinner, 
this afternoon, to wear to the theatre this 


evening. 

There was silence—perfect, 
all there except Mrs. Murray. An ejaculation of 
joy and gratitude to Providence escaped her lips, 
and then a flood of almost ecstatic tears fol- 
each other with confusion and humiliation. Mr. 
Buckley took his hat; and while Mrs, Murray, 
too happy to reproach her accusers, hastened, 
without a word, to leave the house and hurry 
home to her Jamie, Margaret Willett turned 
also, to take her own departure. At this, Mrs. 
Morrison found words. Hastily catching Mar- 
garet’s arm, she said, in a tone of alarm : 

“Why, where are you going ?” 

“Back to my boarding-house, that I came 
from,” said Margaret, resolutely. “I don’t like 
to take service here. If I’d happened to have 
been here to-day, it’s like enough J'd ha’ been 
taken up, as wellasshe. I don’t like it. It’s 


dangerous.” And away went Margaret, trunk 
and all. 

Mrs. Morrison lost a good washerwoman and 
a good maid-servant at once, that night. And it 
was long and long ere she got others in their 
place, too; for in some way, the story of that 
day’s proceedings got about, and it seemed al- 
most as if every washerwoman and every maid- 
servant in town knew of it. Mrs. Murray, with 
her kindly, honest heart, would have pitied her 
quondam patroness, if she had known how 
much shame and mortification her hard, hasty, 
suspicious nature cost her. 

Margaret Willett obtained a situation in a 
family where Mrs. Morrison was a frequent vis- 
itor; and that lady had the satisfaction, there- 
after, of listening to Mrs. Vincent’s warm and 
earnest praises of Margaret—encomiums on her 
honesty, her industry, capability, and perfect 
trustworthiness, and of reflecting on the prize 
she had lost, for Margaret has been at Mrs. Vin- 
cent’s ever since, and is likely to remain there. 


NOVELTIES OF UTAH. 

A private letter from Provo City, Utah county, 
Utah Territory (fifty miles from Great Salt — 4 
says: “ We are in sight of snow the year round. 

e can pick flowers with one hand and gather 
snow with the other. It is warm in the valleys, 
healthy, pleasant, fruitful, with seldom any rain ; 
but we have plenty of mountain streams to irri- 
gate our fields and gardens; so that the latter do 
not suffer for want of moisture. We have no fe- 
ver and ague; there is always a mountain breeze 


which affords a v ureatmosphere. We have 
been busily en in making sugar, which is 
manufactured from a sort of honey-dew or sugar 


coating, which falls on the leaves of the cotton- 
wood trees, and resembles the frosting on cake. 
There have several thousand pounds of sugar 
been made from this substance within a few days, 
and it sells readily at forty cents per pound.” — 
Portfolio. 
LOOKING DEATH IN THE FACE. 

As she sat in her chair, she (Maria Theresa 
of Austria) reclined her head back, and seemed 
inclined toslumber. One of the women arranged 
the cushions around her dying sovereign, and 
asked in a whisper if her majesty would compose 
herself to sleep? ‘‘ No,’’ said the empress (rais- 
ing herself), fy could sleep, but death is too near; 
and I must not let him steal upon me in ——— 
I have been preparing for his approach these 
teen years, and | am resolved to look him in the 
face without fear or terror.”” And! she did se; 
for she ordered her physician to give her notice 
aloud when death was at hand, and she employed 
her parting breath in thanking Heaven, bless- 
ing and her children.— Memoirs of Sir 
R. M. Keith. ; 


Happiness consists not in having such and such 
— ns, but in being fitted to enjoy what we 


‘THE GAME OR LOVE - 
TO MARY—A VALENTINE... 


"Then come away without delay, 
And be my Valentine! 


Dve watched for years, ‘tween smiles and tears, 
Old Fortune’s fickle wheel, 

Tn hopes ’twould bring some treasured thing, 
But nought it does reveal : 

QO shall it, say, be thus for aye? 
Must I still watch and pine? 

‘Nay, rather come and bless my home, 
My gentle Valentine. . 


twas designed for al] mankind 

To enter Hymen’s vale, 

°Tis strange to say that you and I 
Are still without the pale; 

And must I stray from thee away, 
Nor ever call thee mine? 

Nay, lady, nay; forbid, I pray, 
My lovely Valentine. 


Thine heart’s a store which I prize more 
Than diamonds rich and rare, 

And to mine eyes thy mind’s « prize 
With which nought can compare: 

Then lady, say, must I away? 

_ Wilt spurn this love of mine? 

Nay, rather love and be beloved, 
My gentle Valentine. 
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THE GAME OF LOVE, 


BY REBECCA OWENS. 


In a shady, quiet grape-arbor sat a young 
lady deeply absorbed im the fascinating pages of 
Byron’s poems. The deepening flush on her 
cheek, at his wild, daring strain, showed . her im- 
passioned nature; and the dewy light in her 
softening eye, at his thrilling words of feeling, 
showed that beneath a cold exterior beat a true 
woman’s heart. Gay voices broke the silence, 
and two girls entered the far end of the arbor, 


Pooh! down!” said Kate, 
24 


genius, you most inveterate scoffer, 
for brother John told meso. I will tell you no 
more until Carolyn makes her appearance, for I 
know she would look, ‘ now don’t tell me about a 
plebeian genius.’ ” 

Our studious friend arose, and came forward. 


: From her low seat they had not seen her. 


“Good. evening, girls,” said. she,. with 


|| stately.air inseparable from her manner, “I 


must apologize for not joining you before, I 
was so interested that your voices did not at first 
reach me. Elsia, do me the pleasure of sketching. 
off this genius, and see if I will sneer at the 


“O, IL cannot,” said Elsia, in confusion ; “you 
know I was always afraid of you.” 

“ Well,” said Kate, as the trio seated them- 
selves again, “I do not think we. have lost. 
mueh ; for what can be said of a mere country 
schoolmaster ?” 

“ This can be said,” said Carolyn, fixing her. 
brilliant eyes on the trifling speaker.. “ At the 
age of fifseen, a severe. illness resulted in an in- 
curable lameness. His livelihood depended upon 
his own exertions. His lameness prevented 
much physical exercise. He sought to fathom 
his mental abilities, and in this hour of need turn 
his superiority of intellect to some practical pur- 
pose; but he knew himself burdened by a low 
name, and trammelied by the prejudices of his 
friends against knowledge, of which they were 
ignorant, alone he must struggle, his nearest rela- 
tives being elder brothers who were too much - 
oceupied with self to render him effectual aid. 
Unaided by good advice from older heads, or 
cheering words frem loving hearts, he resolved 
to make himself a name clear from the asso- 
ciating blemish of his ancestry—honored because 
reared by his own exertions. By close applica- 
tion, he attained the rank of teacher in his own 
neighborhood—an honor, for there he was best 
known. By rigid economy he saved, from a 
limited income, a sufficiency to enter college. In 
three years he graduated, returned and resumed > 
his old school, to introduce that light to his 
native place that had from a feeble ray bright- 
ened to a steady blaze.” 

“T cannot see anything wonderful in all that,” 
said Kate, with a lighteneer. “Lame! Ugh! 
Elsia, is he handsome ?” 

“ No, I think not,” said Elsia, sasteghemtt 
from a reverie. “Brother John says he is not; 
he has heard him speak at their |yceum—says he 
has the finest eyes in the world—they make one 
forget everything but their language.” 

“ O, girls, a lighter strain, I beg,” said Kate; 
“‘ Tam in momentary dread of review of his 
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Jn such state as this? 
‘Why not away withoutdelay, 
To double-blessedness? . : 
They tell me joy without alloy | 
there almost divine! | 
¢ 
| 
| 
gathering grapes. 
“ Kate,” said one of them, “did yon know 1 
we had a genius in our midst ?”’ 4 
“No, indeod,” was replied, laughingly; “I | 
never in thought,word or deed accused quiet, 
commonplace Linganon of harboring such an 
enormity.” 
Be “It is true, nevertheless; he is the young 
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speeches and a critique of the most ‘grandly 
beautiful.’” 


“©, buat I must tell something more. Brother 
John says this new star, Mr. Lacie, is taken cap- 
tive by -Carolyn’s beauty. He almost raves 
about the perfection of her charms.” 

“TI, too, cry a lighter strain, now,” said Caro- 
lyn.’ “Mr. Lacie cannot have much dignity, to 
rave about a lady he does not know at all.” 

And the three girls entered the house. 

Carolyn McCleur was an only daughter of 
Colonel McCleur, a haughty aristocrat, with 
barely an independence and the memory of for- 
mer greatness to sustain his pride. His wife was 
just a softened fac-simile of himself. Carolyn, 
now about eighteen, was a distinct and original 
character. She was most bewilderingly beau- 
tiful. She had lived a very secluded life. Her 
natural reserve had thus been fostered, until her 
cold, haughty manner kept every one at a dis- 
tance. She was allowed to select her own read- 
ing matter from a fine library. In an evil hour 
she fell upon Byron’s poems, and all other read- 
ing seemed tame after his burning pages. Nearly 
all her time was passed alone in the library. Her 
constant poetical reading brightened the strong 
romantic turn of her mind, until her naturally 
fine feelings became morbid in their intensity. 
She was the only object that Colonel McCleur 
honored with his regards. He was a cold, stern 
man, made but little demonstration of approba- 
tion when his daughter pleased him, and at the 
least offence, his manner hardened to icy cold- 
ness. Carolyn had a passionate, enthusiastic 
temperament. Hero worship was a striking 
characteristic of her reveries. Her friends, Kate 
Lanamer and Elsia Harwood, were friends rather 
from the force of cireumstances than from any 
other cause. Kate was a heartless coquette, 
beautiful, wealthy and capricious. Elsia was a 
nice sort of a girl, quiet, gentle and affectionate. 

Soon after Carolyn left school, her father took 
her to a church about three miles distant from 
their residence, in a plainer neighborhood than 
theirs. As they were returning, she said to her 
haughty sire : 

“Pa, who was that dark-eyed gentleman 
who—” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Colonel McCleur, 
“T had no acquaintances there, and do not think 
it desirable that you should have.” 

Thus silenced, Carolyn said no more; but 
that night as she looked ont of the window by 
her bedside, at the church, so white and ghost- 
like in the pale moonlight, at the stars, so co- 
quettishly shining through the palmy branches 
of the alanthns trees, her mind roamed over the 
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new subjects of thought that had been presented 
during the day. Then she lingered oyer those 
dark eyes, whose glance she had more than once 
encountered. Other things drove the subject out 
of her mind, until one day she was visiting a 
friend, who was teasing her about a peculiar kind 
of hat she wore. 

“Tt must be very superb,” said she, “ for Mr. 
Lacie says it is, and says you are the most bean- 
tifal girl he ever saw.” 

Carolyn had so often heard her beauty lauded 
that compliments had no effect upon her, for, 
young as she was, she had many admirers. 
Often the blush with which she received flattery 
was shame that she was not valued for her men- 


‘tal attractions, instead of her accidental supe- 


riority of beauty. When she heard that the 
gentleman who had attracted her attention at 
church was the same one whose compliments 
were repeated by her injudicious friends, she lis- 
tened more readily to them. 

The evening after my story opens, she went 
up to her room too thoughtful to sleep. Look- 
ing out at the holy stars keeping their shining 
watch, she reviewed a subject that had lately 
claimed too many of her thoughts. Reason as- 
serted her right to speak first, and silenced hero 
worship and romance by declaring that it was 
idle in the extreme to give so many thoughts to 
one whom her father never would consent even 
to her forming acquaintance with. Resolving to 
govern her truant fancies, she fell asleep. 

Next day, she receiyed an invitation from a 
distant friend to visit her. After an absence of 
two months, she returned. 

“Carolyn,” said her mother, “go up to see 
old Mrs. Reed. She has missed you sadly—she 
has had no one to read to her since you left.” 

Carolyn started, and met her father. 

“ Where are you going ?” said he. 

“To see Mrs. Reed.” 

“ Very well,” said he. “But Carolyn, I will 
have no improper acquaintances; be sure you 
make none.” 

She was much surprised, for Mrs. Reed was 
one of her father’s favorites. Mrs. Reed wel- 
comed her warmly, and they were deeply en- 
gaged in conversation when the door opened, 
and turning around, her eyes met Mr. Lacie’s. 
Her father’s words rushed into her mind. A 
cool introduction by the dignified Mrs. Reed re- 
called her self-possession. Her father soon called 
forher. As they walked home, he told her Mr. 
Lacie had applied for the school in sight of their 
residence, and that he had been accepted. He 
added a few words of encomium on his superior 
abilities, and explained his cool bat polite invi- 
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tation to Mr. Lacie to visit him, by saying, “as 
TI am trustee, I consider myself bound to encour- 
age the teacher.” During the following month, 
Carolyn often saw Mr, Lacie, but always in Mrs. 
Reed’s presence. 

Dr. Lanamer, a good, benevolent man, who 
was always hunting up some new protege to pa- 
tronize, about this time took Mr. Lacie into 
especial favor, and had him invited to a large 
party his daughter Kate gave. Carolyn arrived 
late; the first figure her eye rested on was 
Lacie’s, standing conversing with several gen- 
tlemen. Never had Carolyn looked more beau- 
tiful, and leaving her surrounded by ocuiees, I 
will tell you about Harrie Lacie. 

Circumstances which had surrounded him 
from boyhood had made him a skeptic and a 
stoic. Possessing a highly superior mind, he 
had spent years in storing it with useful knowl- 
edge, but had bestowed far too little attention on 
the cultivation of his heart. Not by feeling but 
by reason, he argued of all things. Any demon- 


stration of feeling was denounced by him as sen- 
timental nonsense. Carolyn was the first and 
only woman he had ever admired. Her glorious 
beauty first attracted him ; every time he had seen 
her, the chain had been strengthened. The dif- 
ficulties separating them only enhanced the value 


of the prize. He determined to attain it. This 
idea buoyed up his flagging hopes, and fired his 
feeble faith through years of endeavor, and now he 
was beginning to reap the fruits of his exertions. 
He was standing at her side, and yet far sun- 
dered ; but he resolved every day to lessen the 
distance. 

Dr. Lanamer brought him up and introduced 
him to his pretty, mischievous daughter. She 
was so charming, it was almost impossible to re- 
sist her witcheries. She kept Mr. Lacie by her 
side until she was called to the piano. Among 
her attractions she numbered an exquisite taste 
for music and a voice of unusual sweetness. Mr. 
Lacie was passionately fond of music, and hung 
spell-bound ‘over the piano, while his glorious 
dark eyes expressed in glowing language his 
rapture. When the song ceased, he turned away 
and saw Carolyn standing alone by a distant ta- 
ble. He sought her side, and soon engaged her 
in a freer conversation than they had ever had 
before. They parted that evening; she, blinded 
by some dazzling lights in his character, forgot 
to look for the shades; he, giving his worship to 
the beautiful lady, distinguished for her social 
position and cultivated intellect ; she, giving her 
young heart’s homage at the shrine of hero wor- 
ship ; and he, knowing or caring nothing about 
the warm woman’s heart and its affections. 


Since Mr. Lacie had been entertained by Dr. 
Lanamer, he was invited to all social gatherings. 
Generally, Kate engrossed his attention. Laugh 
ingly she would come up to him, entice him to 
the piano, and by her music waft his soul to 
Elysium. Often Carolyn thought she would 
gladly barter her rare beauty for the one gift de- 
nied her—that of song. Though her soul was 
filled with harmony, her lips were sealed. 

Colonel McCleur and his wife went to visit a 
sister of the latter, who was ill at a distance. 
Carolyn was left with Mrs. Reed during their 
absence. Thus thrown every day in Mr. Lacie’s 
company, the first love of both hearts was daily 
strengthened. One evening, when alone, Carolyn 
seated herself at the piano and awoke strain after 
strain of music. Most beautiful she looked— 
her pale Madonna face lighted up by intense 
feeling. Now, stormy surges of strong passion 
swept over the keys, then died away to plaintive 
sadness or in joyous ripples. She arose, as the 
darkness gathered around her, and went to the 
window, and started to find Mr. Lacie leaning 
against it. In silence, the two looked out on the 
star-bright night. Burning words of passion 
were trembling on his lips, when the entrance of 
Mrs. Reed and a servant bearing lights inter- 
rupted them. For several days, no other oppor- 
tunity occurred for a continuance of the subject, 
and then her parents returned. Mrs. McCleur 
was ill, having contracted the same fever with 
which her sister had died. One short week, and 
she, too, slept in death. Her father, too, was 
brought to his death-bed by the same disease. 
Poor Carolyn was quite overcome by distress. 
In one short month made an orphan! In the 
midst of happiness, for so dark a cloud to over- 
shadow her and break in such a storm as left life 
a desert! Slowly her brain and heart awoke 
after the shock. Changed from the light-hearted 
girl to a saddened woman, she at length took her 
place in Dr. Lanamer’s family circle. Her 
father had entrusted her to the doctor’s guar- 
dianship, and she had accepted a home in his 
family. 

Going down stairs one evening, she saw Mr. 
Lacie leaning entranced over the piano, fae 
cinated by a melody Kate was warbling—a 
light, merry strain, with an under current of 
deep feeling. Though the song ceased and he 
came to her side, a deep wound was inflicted on 
Carolyn’s morbid sensibilities. Had he been 
suffering in some way, she would have shown 
her sympathy. Always reserved, she kept this 
feeling preying on her heart and she grew more 
and more reserved. 

“He shall not feel bound to me because 
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onee, perhaps more influenced by circumstances 


than feeling, he spoke some hurried words of 


love. If Kate can win him, his was not such 
love as I want.” ‘Thus Carolyn thought; not 
jealous, for she could not be jealous. 

“TI will lead Mr. Lacie off from Carolyn,” 
thought coquettish Kate. “It will be such a 
triumph, to win a beau from the beauty of the 
State.” 

Carolyn allowed Kate every opportunity of 
attracting his attentions. When obliged to be 
in the room, she would retire to a distant table, 
and lean over a book so cold and quiet, no one 
would imagine the storm in her young breast. 
But so severe was the conflict, that often she 
would retire to her own room, throw herself on 
the bed, and pressing her hand on her throbbing 
temples and aching heart, would long so wildly 
for rest, even for the quiet of non-existence, in- 
stead ef this harrowing doubt. Mr. Lacie knew 
Carolyn only as the woman of intellect and 
beauty. He was obliged to look up to her with 
a respect that did not in the least flatter his pride. 
She would only sympathize with him so far as 
he was good and exalted according to her ele- 
vated standard. When he fell below that, she 
would turn her magnificent eyes in silent wonder 
to his face, and he would hasten to erase the bad 
impression. This had at length become galling 
to him; he called her merely an intellectual 
woman. 

With Kate, he could always be free. He had 
been lured on and on by her witchery, until her 
voice was the sweetest music he heard—her 
smile the brightest sunshine. 

“ She has a woman’s loving heart,” thought he. 

O blind and loved—there is a depth of feeling 
in Carolyn that Kate has not capacity to fathom 
nor you heart to appreciate. 

Dr. Lanamer had offered Mr. Lacie his li- 
brary ; he was studying medicine withhim. He 
became an inmate of the family, that he might 
devote more time to his study. As Kate enter- 
tained a great deal of company, Carolyn was 
necessarily thrown much in society. Several 
strangers, who came into the neighborhood 
about this time, formed the brightest male or- 
naments in that little galaxy of fashion. Colonel 
Lee, a widower of about thirty, and two other 
gentlemen of cultivated minds and prepossessing 
manners, made society pleasant even to Carolyn. 
Each day, Colonel Lee and Arthur Laurame 
might be seen bending over her. She was so 
different from other girls—so original, that they 
neyer wearied of the effort to lift the veil of re- 
serve and see the rich treasures beneath. They 
partially succeeded ; and as Mr. Lacie saw her 


engaged in animated, brilliant conversation— 
saw the countenance that had of late been so 
cold to him soften beneath these strangers’ in- 
fluence, smiles wreathe those proud lips, and the 
new language in her dark blue eyes, he said to 
himself: 

“ She cares not for me; she is all ice. I can- 
not melt down the barrier to our hearts’ unison, 
if my strong will has overleaped the distance 
between our social positions.” 

Ah, Harrie Lacie, have you forgotten that 
even when you were trying to make yourself 
worthy Carolyn’s acceptance, that all you wor- 
shipped was her glorious beauty—all you as- 
pired to was a position at her side in society ?— 
that from your lips she heard only sneers at 
sentiment, and the holiest feeling of the heart, 
love? In all thy burning tide of eloquence to 
which she has listened so often, spell-bound, you 
spoke only of the future viewed through the lens 
of ambition, and her soul’s hero worship bowed 
down before that ambition which in her ignorance 
she called godlike; that never but once thy 
voice softened, and falteringly you spoke of love. 
The subject interrupted, you never resumed it, 
and having made her cold to meet thy coldness, 
you find out that it is thy heart that wants a 
companion and thy intellect an admirer. You 
think you have found the treasure in Kate. O, 
Carolyn could be a companion for thy heart, for 
there is a well of undiscovered tenderness in her 
that would yield a never-failing fountain of de- 
light! She could be an admirer of thy intellect, 
for she could follow its loftiest flights and appre- 
ciate their grandeur! 

“Carolyn must have change of air; she is 
looking pale,” said Dr. Lanamer. And she ac- 
companied Kate to a watering-place. 

But change of air did not bring back the roses 
to Carolyn’s cheek. Several days after their re- 
turn, as she was standing at a window, she saw 
Kate dash up on her spirited little pony. Mr. 
Lacie was just entering the yard; they had not 
before seen him. He sprang forward to assist 
Kate. She read the delight her presence gave 
one moment in hig fine, expressive eyes ; but.a 
handsome young lieutenant rode at her side, 
With a slight bow, a careless “ good morning,” 
she passed by him. Carolyn saw the blood 
crimson his brow. A moment he stood irreso- 
lute ; then drawing up his fine figure, he entered 
the house. She knew he had gone to the library, 
and without peusing to think, she sought him 
there. Her pride was forgotten, She only 
wished to soothe his angry feelings with a wo- 
man’s delicacy—to divert his thoughts from 
Kate’s mortifying treatment. She found him 
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sitting with his head bowed down in his hands. 
She went up to him and laid her hand lightly on 
his arm. 

“Mr. Lacie, you have not welcomed me home ?”’ 

“ No,” said he, rising haughtily; “I will not 
risk another rejection. I will make that heartless 
flirt feel my indifference, and then I am done 
with all the sex. I find them coldly intellectual, 
or skilled in duplicity; revelling in homage, or 
angling for hearts, counterfeiting that passion 
that fools and poets call divine.” And turning, 
he opened a book. 

Carolyn sought her chamber, and in spite of 

the cold, dead pain at her heart, began a review 
of her life. All her girlish romancing finally 
concentrated on one object. He, after a bricf 
admiration, turned away chilled by a reserve 
she, unaided, had no power to break down. 
_ Crossing her white arms on her heaving bosom, 
and lifting her eyes to the starlit sky—‘ Yes,” 
said she, “let me die. This last effort to regain 
the object of my life-long love proves that I can 
never attain that coveted prize. O, how lonely! 
how lonely ! wrapped in his gloomy, sullen pride. 
Disdaining a brother’s aid for fear of pity ; turn- 
ing from words of affectionate interest with a 
sneer; and analyzing friendly acts—saying so 
much is self-interest, so much is deceit, so much 
is mockery, so much is fawning! ‘Neath the 
mask of haughty indifference he will hide a 
lonely, mournful heart—so sad! so sad!” and 
bowing her head, she burst into tears. 

A sharp pain stopped her sobs, another caught 
her breath ; an hour later, Kate found her insen- 
sible onthe bed. All that kind friends could do was 
done; but the fiat was passed. Carolyn the 
young, gifted and beautiful, must die! Mr. 
Lacie obtained permission to see her one even- 
ing. Her’sad look at his harsh words still 
haunted him, and he wondered how she would 
look when he saw her again. She looked so 
white and motionless—so like a corpse, that he 
involuntarily knelt at her side. 

“Do you, too, think it a mysterious providence 
that I, so young, must die ?” said she, fixing her 
brilliant eyes on his face. “Two keen sorrows 
I have known—a third would wreck my faith in 
Heaven !” 

“T have thought you so cold, that sorrow did 
not reach your heart,” said Harrie, involuntarily 
speaking his thought. 

A spasm crossed her face; then calmly she 
said : 

“You have not known me. A secret hope 
brightened years of my life. When it seemed 
almost realized, my first great trouble came—the 
death of my parents. I loved with devoted car- 


nestness one whom I believed loved me. This 
hope blunted every pang; but soon tint after 
tint faded from my rainbow of promise, and I 
knew amid the darkness of a premature night 
that my love had been squandered on one who 
knew not its value, and closed his eyes to its ex- 
istence. I sought not to overcome this passion. 
I knew the struggle would be useless. You 
used to say that homage, admiration would sat- 
isfy my heart. It never cheated mine; 

gered after the mania of appreciating love. 

gift was denied, and wearily it closes its éyes in 
death. ” 

have not you,” anid “When 
I worshipped your beauty, was awed by your 
mind, I forgot your heart.” 

She told him of her education, of her uncon- 
querable reserve—slowly, for weakness clung 
leech-like to her speech. In that short hour they 
knew each other better than in years of health. 
Each day he sat at her side, and loved—O, so 
passionately! that pale form sinking so rapidly. 
He would gaze upon her spiritual face until he 
muttered against fate, and wildly swore by his 
deathless love she should not die! Ah, raver! 
cast thyself at her feet! Pour out thy anguish . 
in burning words—words that once she would 
have bartered years of happiness for; though 
your face grows gray with agony, as she tells you 
how much and how long she has loved you. 

“Be my wife, Carolyn,” said Harrie, “even 
for the short time you stay.” 

And in her death-chamber she gave him her 
hand—ay, and her life, for ére the sunset he was 
wiping the death-dew from her brow. 

“Come and see me in my lowly bed,” said 
she, drawing his head close to her, “and try to 
think it is best so—for it is, Harrie, it is. Don’t 
forget to pray, Harrie.” 

He turned away, for in heaven he could see no 
God becauseno mercy. When all had left her 
lying cold in her white shroud, he came in to see 
her. O, could it be! she so lately loved in life, 
now cold in death! He cursed his life, now so 
desolate—his continued being, now so aimless. 

Weeks after, when at sunset he stood at her 
grave, the thought came, if there ‘was no heaven, 
no God, where was his wife, that spirit so free 
from earth-taint—so strong in love? And as 
wave after wave of feeling rolled over his soul, 
the darkness cleared away, and kneeling at her 
side, vowed by divine assistance to meet her 
spirit in heaven ! 

At thirty-five, when he was laid at rest by his 
wife’s side, the grief of many showed his was a 
great loss. His dying words attested that he 
had been faithful to his vow. 
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Concealed within a forest glade, 
A rippling brook meandered by ; 

Half hid from view ‘neath cooling shade, 
It flowed—unseen by careless eye. 


The tiny bird oft carolled near 
Its hymns of praise to God above, 
notes resounded “shrill and clear,” 
‘sweetest melody of love. 


Fed student, too, oft brought his book, 
. And conned the page replete with thought; 
But still to him the silent brook 


Far better, holier feelings brought. 


It spoke of hope, of love, of peace; 
It filled the soul with bliss and joy; 
It told of times when doubts shall cease, 
And peace shall reign without alloy. 


And thus it proved an aid to all; 

It soothed their minds when they were sad; 
And pleasure ruled without a pall, 

And hope, in shining vestments clad. 


“PAPA GOES THERE.” 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Mayn’r I go with you, papa? Please say I 
may, wont you ?” F 

The words were uttered in a plaintive and sadly 
entreating tone, the hands of the speaker clasping 
the knees of the listener. 

It wasaboy of:ev2n short years who lisped 
them ; a beautiful boy with fair high brow, around 
which there clustered a glorious wealth of auburn 
carls ; with dark, flashing eyes ; cheeks rosy with 
health ; lips like the cherries of summer, and a 
voice like the birds which taste them. There 
were tears in those eyes at this time, though, and 
the dimpled mouth was quivering. 

It was a man of some five and thirty years who 
listened to his plea; a man who had been of no- 
ble looks and princely bearing. Ay, had been! 
for the blighting truth was written over form and 
face. His locks were matted, his forehead scow]- 
ing, his eyes—red, but not with tears ; there were 
furrows on his cheeks, too, and a brutish look to 
the expression of his lips. Twice did the little 
boy addres him ere he answered. Then pushing 
the child rudely from him, he said, in a stern 
voice, “No, no. It’s no place for you.” 

Again those fair, small hands encircled the 
knees. 

“You go, papa. Why can’t I, too? Do let 
me go.” 

For a moment the heart of the inebriate seemed 
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to wake from its sleep. He shuddered as he 
thought of the character of the place his pure- 
souled boy would enter. He took the child ten- 
derly in his arms and kissed him as of old, then 
putting him down, he said kindly : 

“You must not ask me again to take you there. 
It is no place for little boys,” and seizing his hat 
he hurried from the room, murmuring to himself, 
as he paced the way to the brilliant bar-room, 
“and no place for men either. Would to God I 
had never gone.” 4 

For a long time Willie stood where his father 
had left him, then turning towards the few em- 
bers which faintly glowed upon the hearth, he sat 
down in his little chair and resting his head 
upon his mother’s lap, said, earnestly : 

“Mama, why isn’t that pretty store a good 
place for little boys? Papa loves to go’there.” 

It was a trying question for the poor, heart- 
broken woman. She had so far kept from her 
son the knowledge of his father’s sin. She could 
not bear that he should look with shame upon 
him or that his gentle and pure heart should thus 
commune with so intense a grief. Kindly she 
toyed with his long ringlets for awhile, then said, 
endearingly, “‘ Papa knows better than you, what 
is best for his little boy. When yougrow older 
you will learn why he does not wish to take you.” 
Then rising, she carefully put down her babe up- 
on its little bed and tied on her hood and cloak. 

“ Mind the cradle, now, Willie; 1’ll come back 
soon and then you shall have some supper and 
a nice fire to sit by, too,” and taking a large bas- 
ket of ironed clothes, she went out. A wealthy 
mother would have been scared to-death at the 
thought only of leaving so young a boy at night 
fall all alone with an infant to care for and an 
open fire-place to sit beside. But poor Mrs. M. 
knew well she could trust Willie with his sister, 
and as for burning up, there were not coals 
enough to thaw his blue, stiff fingers. No, she. 
did not fear to go and leave him, for he had thus 
been left many a time and always carefully obeyed 
her. 

And he meant to now; but poor little fellow! 
his thoughts would wander to that brilliant cor- 
ner store whither he knew his father always went 
at evening, and his brain was busy with eager 
wonderings. He knew his father loved to go, 
and he knew there must be something there he 
liked, for he never came home again till long af- 
ter Willie was asleep. What lay behind those 
scarlet curtains was a mystery he sought in vain 
to ravel. 

At length he whispered eagerly, as if to encour- 
age a longing wish, “Papa used to tell me, if I 
wanted to know anything very bad, to persevere 
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and I would find it out. Now I do want to 
know what makes him love to go there so. I 
know there must be pretty things behind those 
windows. I shouldn’t wonder,” and his cheeks 
were glowing, “ if it was like a fairy house. - Why 
can’t I go?” 

Poor Willie! The temptation to know was 
too strong to be resisted, so he hunted through 
the closet for a candle, for he was a thoughtful 
little fellow and would not leave his little sister to 
the only danger that could menace her. He 
found a bit of a tallow dip and lighting it, drew 
the stand close to her, that the flame might scare 
away the rats and mice should they sally out ere 
his return. 

*“T wont stay long, pretty dear,” said he, 
pressing a tender kiss on her sleeping lids, and 
drawing the blanket close over her fair arms. 
“ No, I’ll come back soon, but I do so want to 
take one peep.” 

Swiftly his little feet bore him over the pave- 
ment and in a trice he stood beside the curtained 
door. 

“ How light it is, and how they laugh and talk. 
It must all be very funny there.” 

A coli, November blast swept around the cor- 
ner as he spoke, penetrating his worn, summer 
clothes, and causing his flesh to quiver, and his 
teeth to chatter. 

“T don’t believe they'd hurt me, if Isbould go 
in awhile, I’m such a little boy and I am socold 
out here,” he said, as he pushed the door care- 
fully from him, slipping in and closing it without 
a breath of noise. For a moment he was bewil- 
dered with the light and clatter, and half wished 
he were away. But the warm air was grateful to 
his chilled limbs, and finding that no one seemed 
to notice him, he stole towards the glowing grate 
and spread out his purple palms before the blaze. 
The group of men that encircled the bar, were 
drinking when he entered. Soon, however, they 
sat down their glasses and dispersed about the 
room. 

“ Halloo,” said one, in a loud tone, as going 
to the fire he spied little Willie. “ What are you 
doing here, my little fellow? Who are you; 
what do you want?” 

“T don’t want anything, only to see what you 
do here. My name is Willie M. My papa loves 
to come here, and it looked so pleasant through 
the windows, I thought I’d like to. But I 

mustn’t stay long, for I’ve left the baby alone.” 

The man’s tones were softened as he spoke 
again tohim. — 

“‘ And where is your mother, boy?” 

“O, she’s gone to take home the wash, sir. 
Papa don’t have as much work as he used to 
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once, and we’re very poor now, and she has to 
help him.” 

“ And does it look so pleasant in here as you 
thought it would, my child ?” 

“O, yes, it does, sir. I don’t wonder papa 


loves to come here so much, it’s so cold and dark 


at home. But I should think he'd bring mama 
and me and little sis. How she would laugh to 
see this fire and all those pretty bottles and those 
flowers with lights inthem. Please, sir,” and he 
earnestly seized the rough hands of his listener, 
“please, sir, tell me why little boys can’t come 
here with their fathers.” 


“For God’s sake do not tell him, Bancroft,” 
said a deep, anguished voice. “He déems me 
pure and holy. Heavens, what a wretch I am! 
My boy, my boy !” and Willie was clasped in 
his father’s arms, “you have saved me, saved 
me from earth’s vilest hell. Here, with my 
hand upon thy sinless brow, I promise never again 
to touch the cup I have drank so deep. And 
my brothers in sin, as ye value your souls’ sal- 
vation, tempt me not to break my vow. Help 
me, Heaven—help me, men, so to live, hereafter, 
that papa may never blush to take his boy along 
—that if papa goes there, Willie may go, too.” 

Silently the door closed after them and silence 
dwelt in the saloon behind them. The preacher 
had been there in cherub form, and crazy, loose, 
unholy thought, or light and ribald jest was 
hushed. One by one they stole away and many 
a wife wore smiles that night, nor did the old 
bar-tender even, curse the little one that robbed 
him ofso many dimes. Too deeply in his heart 
had sunk the voice of that cherub preacher. 

“Don’t you like me, papa? Are you cross at 
me?” asked Willie, in a hesitating tone, as they 
stood a few moments on the pavement, for. the 
scene in the bar-room was an enigma to the child 
and he half feared a reproof. 

“ Iwas thinking what mama would like best 
for supper,” said the father. 

“ Was you, was you?” was the eager question, 
in a gladsome voice. then I know you aint 
cross. QO, get oystersand crackers and tea, papa, 
and a candle, ’cause there is only a piece. And 
please, papa, tell mama not to be cross at me, 
*cause I left the baby. I don’t believe she will 
though, ’cause you know if I hadn’t gone as I 
did, you wouldn’t perhaps have come home, yet, 
and she does love to have you home so much. 
O, I feel just like crying, I am so glad.” 

“ And I feel like crying, too,” said his father, 
solemnly, and ere midnight he did cry, and his 
wife, too, but they were holy tears, washing his 
heart of the dust that had gathered on its beauty, 
and hers of the sorrow that had draped it asa pall. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Prorrieror. 


“GENTLE SPRING.” 

And this is spring, is it? Spring, that we 
sighed after when we had got tired of sleighing 
and cradle-holes ; spring, that Miss Sophronisba 
_Friskin, as she bent over her piano in melodious 
ecstasy, assured us was “coming,” with a dis- 
tinct reference to birds being “blithe and gay, 
love.” (Wonder, by the way, if that sodden 
pigeon, who sits shivering on the eaves of the 
opposite house, “forenenst” the big icicle, is 
one of those “blithe and gay” spring birds? 
He doesn’t seem particularly “jolly.”) Yes, 
this is spring ; we have just entered on the en- 
joyment of its blessings. Hand us Thomson! 
The book opens of itself at the passage. Let us 
‘recite: “Hail, gentle Spring! Ethereal mild- 
ness—” Hullo! what’s that crash? Nothing; 
only a blind slamming to, and four panes of 
glass destroyed by the March zephyr. Ah, 
Thomson, you were a sad rogue! Bryant had 
@ greater reverence for the truth. He did not 
talk of the mildness of March, though he con- 
fessed to a weakness for it. He acknowledged 
‘that it was a “wild and stormy month,” and 
only claimed that it brought the “ promise of the 


Let us lay aside the poets, however, and while 
the glazier is “taking panes” to restore the in- 
tegrity of the sash, let us glance into the street, 
and see how matters are going on there. Our 
friend the pigeon has been blown overboard, and 
knocked in the head with an icicle. Deacon 
“Cyrus Foster chancing to pass, picks up the de- 
fanct bird on his way to the hill, as a present to 
‘his bride, “a bride no longer, but dearer as a 
“wife than bride.” And there goes Mellen (al- 
‘phabet M.) in pursuit of his hat, looking madder 
than a March hare. His ribbons are fluttering 
in the breeze, and that mysterious “ order of the 

Horatio,” is nearly blown out of his but- 
ton-hole. “Hail, gentle Spring!” ‘Well, it 
does hail, and snow, too; a passing squall— 
like the cries of that child hurried by in its 
nurse’s arms. The order of the weather clerk 
may be “Forward, March!” but by the bless- 
ings of Leap year, this looks like a “ backward 


our New England springs only 


do for “ poicks,” who “ succeed best in fiction ;” 
and this story of spring having arrived is an 
illegal fiction. April makes fools of us all, while 
May is a capricious, heartless coquette. Our 
springs begin in June. Maying parties are in- 
tense humbugs. We have been sleighing in 


| May in our time, and snow-balling at the same 


season many a time and oft. 

But as for this month of March—what shall 
we say of it? It is a blustering, roaring, rant- 
ing, swaggering, gaseous rowdy. It is no gen- 
tleman. It gives itself airs—or, rather, hurri- 
canes. It has no reverence for age or sex, sta- 
tion or infirmity, wealth or poverty. It is bur- 
glarious, entering people’s houses with pick-lock 
blasts. It makes free with our best garments; 
it compromises our dignity; it sends.us on wild- 
goose chases after our hats, along highways and 
blind alleys, and “up all manners of streets.”’ 
It is prodigal of catarrhs, and insinuates rheu- 
matisms ; it is inimical to mariners, and keeps 
us on tenter-hooks with regard to the non-arrival 
of foreign news ; it puts us to enormous expenses 
in repairing awnings, shutters and blinds; it has 
a vicious spite against chimney-pots ; it is ruth- 
lessly rough with belfry pigeons, “like an eagle 
in a dove-cote.” It is a notorious offender ; it 
ought to be arrested and bound over to keep the 
peace ; it ought to be tried for assault and bat- 
tery ; it is not fit to keep company with respect- 
able months ; it is covered all over with guilt— 
like the letters on a sign-board. We shall get. 
out of it as soon as possible. It is the most 
disazreeable month of the year, and as such we 
dismiss it from our page; and would we could. 
dismiss it from our mind. 


Exrravacance.—A fashionable woman in. 
Paris ran in debt to the extent of forty thousand 
dollars in three years, besides spending twenty 
thousand dollars a year cash. She will probably 


die in the poor house. 


Great UnperTaxinc.—It is proposed to 
bridge the Hudson at Albany, if the legislature 
give their sanction. Little doubt is entertained 
that the gigantic enterprise will be successful. 


A Quesriox.—Is a man who bas a present of 
a pair of boots to be called a “ free-booter ?” 
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MAMMON WORSHIP. 

Nothing is more debasing than the worship of 
the Golden Calf. The which sets up 
wealth as the standard and the goal, which takes 
the measure of men’s pockets, and not the guage 
of their minds and hearts, may be pretty sure of 
being at the verge of that ruin which has by 
turns overtaken every empire in which money 
was the be-all and the end-all of existence. The 
pursuit of wealth engrosses and deteriorates all 
‘a man’s faculties ; it reduces his wisdom to cun- 
ning, his prudence to hard-heartedness ; it be- 
numbs his imagination, it obliterates his love 
for his neighbor, it concentrates all his energies 
‘on self. If he resolves to make mere wealth the 
sole object of his ambition, he must nécessarily 
renounce the amenities of life, the labors of 
‘mental culture, the refinement and enjoyment of 
‘intellectual tastes, all, in short, that gives the 
true man a proud pre-eminence over the mere ani- 
mal. And with wealth comes that fatal luxury 
which saps the strength of nations ; for wealth, 
obtained by exclusive devotion to its accumula- 
tion, can hardly be worthily expended by its 
possessor. Wealth cannot put learning and 
taste into his head—it cannot give him brains,— 
and consequently, when not employed in multi- 
plying itself, is wasted on costly food and luxu- 
rious apparel, and the various luxuries that min- 
ister to the senses alone. One millionaire will 
spend a fortune on a supper, another a sum that 
would found an academy on a brilliant equipage. 
We would not be understood as censuring the 
efforts of any man to obtain a competence, or 
even to attain wealth by honorable means, and 
by a devotion to its pursuit of a portion of his 
time, reserving a fair share for the education of 
his higher nature. Wealth, as a means, is not 
to be despised ; as a mighty motive power it is 
respectable; but as an exclusive end, worship- 
ped as an idol for itself, it is as fatal to its fol- 
lowers as the Indian Juggernaut. 

As a nation, we think that we are free from 
this sin. There are individual mammon wor- 
shippers among us, but they do not give tone to 
the masses. Money, with us, is almost univer- 
sally regarded, as it should be, as a means and 
not an end ; and if we are eager in the pursuit 
of it, it is only that we may employ it worthily. 
In some of the countries of the old world, the 
insane thirst for riches, which has overthrown so 
many nations of the East, is still rife. France, 
it appears, is laboring under this curse, and its 
present political degradation is a proof and con- 
sequence of its mammon worship. Let us take 
warning from herexample. A correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas writes : 


“The truth is, the Golden Calf has nowhere 
such devout, single-hearted worshippers as the 
French nation. Nowhere in the world is the 
aceursed thirst for riches so ardent as in France. 
It parches everybody. It pervades —ambient 
interfused—the whole country. There is no 
village uninvaded by it. There is no hovel too 
mean for its abode. The whole nation pants 
after wealth. They possess no standard for 
merit, but that which tries the currency. It is a 
singular, a melancholy spectacle—France is the 
only country in the world where the sole aris- 
tocracy is the aristocracy of wealth. French- 
men have elected an aristocracy of mere money. 

“Nothing is more demoralizing to a nation, 
to an individual, than to make the enjoyment of 
wealth the be-all and end-all of their existence. 
Let anybody call bis mind into subjection, and 
conceive @ person who frames the whole duty of 
man into questions of entry in ‘profit and loss,’ 
whose every action is an ‘adventure,’ and whose 
social intercourse is but one long series of ac- 
counts current, with carefully balanced debits 
and credits. When men so sink the man into 
the book-keeper, the book-keeper is but too apt 
to glide into the scoundrel, whose best conscience 
is, not to shun fraud, but to escape the peniten- 
tiary. To this issue, however, Frenchmen have 
come.” 
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CoLLe@Es AND ProressionaL ScHOooLs.— 
According to the census and other later returns, 
there are in the United States 118 colleges, 
with not far from 1100 professors and teach- 
ers, and 12,000 students ; 44 theological semi- 
naries, with 127 professors, and 1372 students ; 
17 law schools, with 37 professors, and 797 stu- 
dents ; and 37-medical schools, with 242 pro- 
fessors, and 5451 students. 


Horse Fizsn.—It is ‘said that horse fiesh 
enters largely into the composition of sausages. 
A gentleman says it must be so, because he has 


a night-mare after eating them. Colt-stakes 
form a part ‘of the bill of fare on every race 
course. 
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Nawz.—The London city telegraph 


is managed by Alderman Wire. This is putting 
“the right man in the right place.” They ought 
to have a Pole as his assistant. 


At 1x THe Trape.—An advertisement ap- 
peared the other day for artificial flower workers. 
Half the bakers in the city answered it, 


A is 14 times the size of 
France, and 138 times that of England. 
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PERFUMES. 

The use made of perfumes now-a-days is ex- 
tremely moderate compared to the practice of 
-antiquity ; these sweet emanations are prepared 
with skill, and, with a few rare exceptions, they 
are composed of delicate elements and almost 
imperceptible substances. It is an advantage 
‘we possess over ancient chemistry, all of the se- 
crets of which modern science possesses. In the 
seventeenth century, an unwarrantable use was 
made of perfumes. More than one beauty owed 
her death to a poisoned bouquet. Historians 
have analyzed for us the favorite perfumes of 
Aspasia and Cleopatra; those with which Ju- 
dith moistened her tresses to influence the senses 
ef the ferocious Holofernes; and the subtle 
odors employed by the dames of the court of 
Valois, to give full force to the magic of their 
charms. We have seen in a receipt-book, a 
“perfume to counteract melancholy and hypo- 
chondria,” said to be potent enough to dispel 
the darkest gloom. It is well known that some 
of the most popular perfumes have a pernicious 
effect upon individuals. There are those who— 


“Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 


A young lady of very delicate nerves was one 
evening expatiating on her horror of the rose. 
“This fatal flower,” she remarked, “always 
gives me a vertigo.” Atthis moment a young 
friend of hers entered with one of the fatal 
flowers in her head-dress. The young lady 
fainted, and her friends reproached the new 
comer with being the cause of it, and explained 
the reason of the syncope. “Is that all?’ said 
the maiden of the rose. “If so, I will sacrifice 
the guilty flower. But judge before you sen- 
tence.” The rose, detached from her head-dress, 
was passed from hand to hand—it happened to 
be an artificial one! , 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are annually 
spent upon perfumes. Perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all is the famous Hau de Cologne, manu- 
factured in a city noted for its disagreeable odors. 
The effluvia of the Rhine at Cologne is as un- 
pleasant as that of the Thames has recently 
been at London, which gave rise to the follow- 
ing epigram : 

Doth wash the city of Cologne,” 


Don’t BELIEVE 1T.—It is said that a man 
was found lately sitting on a granite rock with 
his feet in a brook, trying to catch cold so that 
he could sing base in the choir om Sunday. It 
would be base to in-quire if such a story were true. 


THE ABOLITION OF SERFDOM. 

It now appears to be a fixed fact that the 
system of serf or white slavery, is to be 
abolished in Russia. The measure was prepared 
by the Emperor Nicholas ; but it was not decided 
whether the emancipation should be gradual 
or instantaneous. The Emperor Alexander 
pronounced for general and simultaneous eman- 
cipation. He did not come to this decision un- 
til, according to custom, he had consulted the 
imperial council, and listened to the observations 
of the nobility and the great proprietors. It is 
believed that an ukase, relating to this subject, 
will soon be promulgated. The nobility, in 
general, have shown themselves favorable, or 
resigned, to this measure ; considering the eman- 
cipation of the serfs at this time more favorable 
to them than their retention in servitude. The 
dearness of living, and the necessity of support- 
ing a large portion of their serfs, tend to pro- 
duce this result. The Emperor Alexander is 
very desirous of attracting German colonists to 
Russia, and thus turn aside the tide of emigra- 
tion that has hitherto flowed to this country. 


A MAN OF COURAGE, 

Captain Barnabas Wilkins was as great a 
blusterer as Bobadil! He was very quarrelsome, 
but he could never be made to answer for his 
insolence. One time a comrade, whom he had 
offended, ordered him to choose his weapon— 
“the sword or pistol at thirty paces.” “ Very 
well,” said Captain Barnaby, “I'll choose the 
sword at thirty paces!” Once he was brought 
on the duel ground. “Surrender!” he called 
out to his antagonist, in tones of thunder, though 
he shook like a leaf. “Never!” retorted his 
enemy. “Then I’ll be more generous,” said 
Captain Barnaby; “I'll surrender myself !” 


Fexxy.—A gentleman in Buckingham coun- 
ty, Virginia, has among his domestic animals a 
large rat, which was caught twelve months ago 
by a cat; but instead of devouring it, the cat 
nursed and fed it, and they now play and sleep 
together like cat and kitten. 


TemrPrrance.—A new temperance movement 
has been lately made in this city. The plan is 
moral suasion, and total abstinence is to be the 
watchword. 


Morrarity.—Ten thousand persons died of 
cholera in Venezuela, in four months. d 


Axrom.—The wisest are not always wise. 


GOSSIP ABOUT EATING. 

We are not a nation of epicures, nor exactly 
of gourmands, yet we have been accused of eat- 
ing too much, too fast, and too indiscriminately. 
An American table d’hote rather resembles the 
groaning board of a feudal baron, after a suc- 
cessful foray, than the array of dainty dishes set 
before a Parisian bon vivant, after the scientific 
manipulations of some Soyer, or Vatel. We 
have no class of men who devote themselves to 
the gratification of their palates, and no minis- 
tering artists who have elevated cookery into the 
dignity of a science, and staked their lives on its 
triumphs. When some one desired an inter- 
view with Vatel, the answer of the attendant 
was sublime—“ He is not visible, monsieur ; he 
is composing.” His end was worthy of a Ro- 
man hero. Perceiving that an entertainment he 
had prepared for his master, the Prince of Condi, 
fell short, he retired to his apartment in despair. 
The prince sent to console him; but the artist 
would not be comforted. “The kindness of my 
noble master overwhelms me,” said he. “I 
know that the roast meat is deficient for two 
tables—I cannot survive it ” and he fell upon 
his sword. 

What cruelties have been enacted in the name 
of gastronomy! The enormous goose livers, 
which form the staple of the famous Strasburgh 
pies, attain their size by nailing down the unfor- 
tunate bird, alive, before a slow fire, and sub- 
jecting her to the most detestable tortures. 
“The goose,” says the Almanach des Gourmands, 
with cynical effrontery, “ passes, it must be con- 
fessed, a sufficiently unhappy existence. The 
punishment would be even utterly intolerable 
for her, if the idea of the fortune that awaited 
her did not serve to console her. But this pros- 
pect enables her to support her sufferings with 
courage ; and when she reflects that her liver, 
fatter than herself, larded with truffles, and cloth- 
ed in a scientific pie, will bear to-all Europe the 
glory of her name, she resigns herself to destiny, 
and does not shed a single tear.” An old Eng- 
lish cook-book gives a receipt for roasting and 
serving up a goose alive, so that “she will be 
almost eaten up before she be dead, which is 
mighty pleasant to behold.” ‘Fortunately, the 
cookery of our country is disgraced by no such 
atrocities ; for with respect to skinning eels alive, 
it is well known that pity in their case is thrown 
away, because they are used to it. 

We shall come to culinary refinements by-and- 
by, when we do not enjoy such an abundance of 
food as at present. Cookery thrives best in 
those countries where the material is scarce. 
According to Achille Murat, every living thing 
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in this country is edible except the turkey-buz- 
zard. “have eaten ze alligator,” he was wont 
to say; “ze alligator is good. I have eaten ze 
woodchuck—ze woodchuck is good. I have eat- 
en ze owl—ze owl is good; dat is, pooty good. 
But as for ze turkey-buzzard, I have tried him 
different ways ; I have eat him ross (roast); I 
have eat him boil; I have eat him vot you call 
hash; I have eat him smoke and pickel—but 
I regret to say, ze turkey-buzzard is not good.” 

We don’t think we could relish a peacock any 
more than Achille Murat did a turkey-buzzard. 
Yet in Rome a peacock frequently commanded 
one hundred and sixty dollars for the table. 
Neither will extravagance in eating probably 
ever be carried among us to that pitch that a 
single supper will cost $107,000, as it used to do 
that prince of gourmands, Heliogabalus. Vitel- 
lius spent over thirty-one millions of dollars a 
year on eating and drinking. But then we can- 
not wonder at the cost of living in those “high 
times,” if there were many men like Clodius 
Albinus, the Roman military commander in 
Gaul, who at one sitting devoured five hundred 
figs, two hundred peaches, ten melons, twenty 
pounds of raisins, one hundred snipes, ten ca- 
pons, and one hundred and fifty large oysters, 
besides violating the ‘Maine law to the extent of 
several gallons. This Albinus must have been, 
as Shakspeare says of Cardinal Wolsey— 

“A man of most unbounded stomach.” 


Something like half a dozen Falstaffs rolled into 
one. Of course, those old Romans were never 
troubled with dyspepsia ! 


Crime Ertpemtc.—Balwer says truly, “ Al- 
most every year there is some crime peculiar to 
it; a sortof annual, which overruns the country, 


‘but does not bloom again.” Crime begets crime. 


If a man commits suicide in a particularfashion, 
a dozen imitators spring up; for guilt has its 
file-leaders as well as virtue. 


Errsct or Prarer.—Haydn, the great mu- 
sician, said the best means of restoring mental 
energy after the exhaustion of long and difficuls 
studies, was to engage in fervent prayer. 


New Yorx CaampBer or Commerce.—This 
institution is older than the republic, having been 
established in 1758. 


Deticiovs Fars.—The army in the Crimea 
are regaled with India rubber sausages. 


Savines Banxs.—There are eighty savings 
banks in the State of Massachusetts. 
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THE FINE ARTS FOR LADIES. 

We have often wondered that the arts of 
drawing and painting were not more assiduously 
cultivated by ladies; at least, to a certain ex- 
tent. Not with the view of becoming artists—- 
not in the hope of attaining the rank of Angelica 
Kauffman, but for the purpose of adding a new 
grace to home, of acquiring a keener perception 
of the beauties of nature, of multiplying the 
resources of that isolation which is a necessary 
attendant of domesticity, and as a complement 
to a high education. A lady enters on the study 
of art with more than one advantage over a 
man ; she possesses more patience and a better 
natural eye for color. We never look upon an 
elaborate piece of ornamental needlework, how- 
ever beautiful and graceful, without regretting 
that the time devoted to its accomplishment had 
not been given to higher efforts, something less 
mechanical, and exerting more influence. We 
may be told that all well-educated young females 
are taught drawing. Yes—as they are taught 
mechanics, metaphysics, and the sciences,—they 
receive a smattering, and no more. They copy 
poor patterns in a lifeless manner, and end their 
educational course without having received the 
faintest insight into the great world of art. It is 
time that a better system prevailed. Well did 
Lord Dufferin remark in a recent address to the 
young ladies of Belfast, Ireland : 

“But I would venture to say one word on the 
immense gratification would find it to be 
able to handle the brush, the pencil, or the mod- 
elling tool with a certain amount of facility. 
But comparatively little time would be 
to obtain a most pleasant proficiency in any of 
these branches. Most people, if they would | but 
exercise it, possess the power of taking like- 
gions of art, a very practice would enable 
 ndeag take faithful portraits of your friends in 

colors, clay, or crayon. What wonld 
many a stricken heart have often given even for 
the rudest resemblance of some denr face whose 
place is vacant by the Christmas fire! The most 
valued of my own family pictures is a sister’s 
portrait of her sailor brother, who lived to be- 
come one of England’s most distinguished cap- 
_ tains. The most popular of modern statues 
was executed by the daughter of a French ; 
the saddest souvenirs of Schonbrunn are 
gitlish drawings of Marie Antoi - 

Poss1s_y.—A late traveller informs us that a 
race of giants has been recently discovered in 


Central Asia, of such size that they eat fried ele- 
phants for breakfast. 


_Cuvurcn Prorerry.—Some pews in a new 
at Chicago were sold, recently, for 


$26,000 on the first day. 


FIRST TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP. 

To this country belongs the honor of sending 
the first trans-Atlantic steamship to Great Brit- 
ain. She was the Savannah, of three hundred 
and eighty tons, barque-rigged, with a horizontal 
engine. She left Savannah, Georgia, in May, 
1819, and arrived at Liverpool in twenty-two 
days. ‘When she arrived in St. George’s Chan- 
nel, moving along under bare poles, with smoke 
issuing from her chimney, she was thought to be 
a ship on fire, and the alarm caused by her ap- 
pearance speedily gave way to astonishment 
when her real character was made known. 
From Liverpool! she proceeded to the Baltic, and 
the Emperor Alexander visited her, and ex- 
pressed to the captain (Moses Rogers) his admi- 
ration of the new trans-Atlantic steamer. As a 
testimony of his sentiments, he presented Cap- 
tain Rogers with two chains from the imperial 
arsenal, one of which is still preserved in the 
garden of Mr. Dunning, of Savannah, as a 
souvenir of the most important enterprise of 
modern times. 


Weppixe Caxe.—We have heard of mam- 
moth squashes, mammoth watermelons, mam- 
moth beets, and other large groceries ; but the 
mammothest cake we ever read of was lately 
produced in London, at the wedding of Sir Rob- 
ert Peele and Lady Emily Hay. It was formed 
in three steps, one of them large enough to sup- 
port large vases of flowers, and the whole sur- 
mounted by a large Corinthian pillar. We do not 
know the exact dimensions, but it was probably 
as “large as all out doors.” 


Curious Passion.—There is living at the 
North End, in this city, a woman who has a 
perfect passion for cats, and has at the present 
time no less than nine of various ages in her 
possession. She takes the very kindest care of 
them. 


Rome.—The census-of Rome has just been 
officially promulgated. In all there are 177,464 
inhabitants, of whom 5081 are priests, monks, 
nuns or seninarists, or one to every 35 inhabitants. 


Just so.—Editors are of more use than phi- 
losophers. The stars are immense worlds, and 
yet, owing to their great distance, they give less 
light and warmth than two shilling lanterns. 


Deatns From Consumprion.—In Boston, 
for anumber of years past, the deaths from con- 
sumption have been about one-sixth of the whole 
number. 
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BE PREPARED. 

In addition to the six first-class war steamers 
already either completed or soon to be launched, 
by order of our government, we see it is pro- 
posed, and very justly urged, that six more be 
at once placed in course of construction. Pre- 
vention is always better than cure, and there is 
no surer way for a great commercial nation like 
the United States to keep at peace with the 
world, than for us to be thoroughly prepared to 
meet any contingency. But the economical will 

“it is so expensive.” Not a bit of it. It 
costs less, far less than war itself, and we are 
liable, on account of our very weakness, at any 
moment to be forced into a contest to maintain 
our national integrity. 

With a greater maritime interest to protect 
than all the world besides, we have less organ- 
ized means to do it with than the meanest Euro- 
pean power! Our navy ‘should be sufficiently 
ample to protect and command, at least, all 
American seas and waters, whereas we find that 
all our ships afloat, in case of actual war, would 
be insufficient to guard the coast of New Eng- 
land alone. What a condition is this for such a 
country as our own to be in! The best argu- 
ment, the best negotiator, beyond a doubt, for 
any.maritime nation, is an able and large nayy. 
Who is so blind 4s to believe that England 
would dare for a single moment to declare and 
maintain a claim to any portion of Central 
America, in the face and eyes of all treaty obli- 
gations, against this country, if she did not look 
upon our insignificant naval power with positive 
scorn? True, small as it is, it is no mean arm, 
but it could not cope successfully with her at the 
present time. 

The present is a critical moment, and we do 
not lack for means to put our navy on a proper 
footing to command the respect which strength 
alone can ensure. Our treasury is full to over- 
flowing, our mechanics want Work, our manu- 
facturers are ready to supply all demands. The 
government has never yet kept pace with the 
wants of the country in this respect, and with 
the honest convictions and wishes of the people 
themselves. Notwithstanding England would 
seem to have quite enpugh of fighting to do just 
now in the East, yet so strong is she in the right 
arm of power (her navy), that she is as arrogant 
as of old, and will yet teach us, we fear, another 
severe lesson, which is, “in time of peace prepare 
for war.” 


Lieutenant Maury has 
been honored by the Republic of Bremen with a 
beautiful gold medal. 


WATER, BRIGHT WATER! 

“ Sir,” said a stranger, addressing himself to 
our friend Bunkum, as he surveyed a trickling 
stream from the hydrant in the mall, near Park 
Street, “ can you tell me where the water comes 
from that supplies Boston ?”’ He could not have. 
addressed himself to a gentleman more capable 
of giving information. Bunkum straightened 
himself up to his full perpendicularity, and re- 
plied: “Certainly, sir. We have an anecdote 
which brings water from Lake Cochineal. The 
limping aliment leanders through iron cubes. 
There are hydras at the corners of the streets, 
and yonder is a jetty dough at the Frog Pond. 
The supply of water is very ample, and enables 
every citizen to perform his daily absolutions 
like a Muscleman.” 
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HAYTL 
The emperor Faustin I. is in a very bad fix. 
His army has run away from the Dominicans, 
whom he threatened to annihilate, and he dare 
not even re-enter his capital for fear of a formid- 
able insurrection that has arisen there. The 
general verdict is, “sarved him right.” He 
had no cause of complaint against the Domini- 
cans, and the war he declared against them was: 
utterly unjustifiable. He has lost his money, 
his reputation, and perhaps his crown, and now 
stands between two fires. Before this goes to 
press we shall probably hear that he has lost 
his head into the bargain, and “gone where all 


bad niggers go.” 


Newsrarers.— When Parry sojourned in the 
Arctic regions, in 1819-20, he published a paper 
for the amusement of the expedition. We sup- 
pose it had leaders on icebergs, paragraphs on’ 
the Aurora, and reports on the barometer. Of 
course the editor sometimes found his ink frozen, 
for they used to have to cut their coffee in slices, 
and toast it before they could eat break fast. 


Aw Exampte ror Curist1ans.—The Hin- 
doos, when gathering in their harvest, before it is 
removed fronr the threshing-floor, take out the por-. 
tion for their god. However poor, or in debt, or 
small the crop, the god’s portion is first given. 


CrassicaL.—A classic southern editor says, 
if the Naiads were constantly bathing, he pre- 
sumes, from their name, the Dryads were the 
ones who brought their towels. 


Tug Drama.— Two hundred and thirteen 
new plays were produced at Paris during the 
past year—good, bad and indifferent. 
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Foreign Miscellanp. . 

A com has been organized at Ham 
for a sian patiiet line from that place to Brazil. 

The new line of railway from Vienna to Raab 
was opened to the public on Christmas morning. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of England have 
sent missionaries to Spain. 

Malle. Alboni has oppenred with 
at the Theatre Royal, Brussels, in 

The Countess Dowager, of Errol, d 
William the Fourth, and the celebrated 
dan, is dead, aged 55 years. 

Hon. Henry Gralbourne, Ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is dead. By his death the chancel- 
lor’s pension of £2000 ceases. 

‘In Europe, thistle heads are getting to be used, 
as a substitute for rags, in the manufacture of 
paper. 

The gold mines of the Oural are said to have 
yielded, during the first six months of the past 
year, 9000 livres of gold. 

A company of French capitalists has offered 
to construct 1560 miles of railway in Spain, tak- 
ing national property as a guarantee. 

It is said that Jenny Lind receives five hun- 
dred pounds sterling for each concert in which 
she sings in the series now in progress in London. 

All the Russian families living at Vienna, 
most of whom belong to the nobility, complain 
bitterly of the war, and loudly call for its cessa- 
tion. - 


; success 
Favorita. 
hter of 

. Jor- 


The Baron de Wonar, Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary from Wurtemburg at Paris, has married Miss 


Lee, a young American lady, possessing a large 
fortune. 


The Russian government has levied a new tax 
on Poland, in the shape of a voluntary contribu- 
tion for the benefit of the defenders of Sebasto- 
pol. Every peasant will pay a sum equivalent 
to twenty centimes. 

From the Ist of May up to the 15th of No- 
vember 549,099 persons had the cholera in the 
Austrian empire; 288,039 recovered, 280,861 
died, and 30,208 were still under medical treat- 
ment. 


The Emperor Napoleon claims and receives 
from the Catholic Church its complete subservi- 
ency, and whoever refuses this is treated like the 
other adversaries of the em , even if he be 
foremost in the Catholic ranks. 

Light and pleasant bread is made in France 
by a mixture of apples and flour, in the propor- 
tion of one of the former to two of the latter. 
The usual quantity of yeast isemployed. Very 
little water is required if the apples are fresh. 

“According to official reports, published in the 
beginning of 1855, the capital of France, with a 

ion of one million souls, has only - 
six churches, or one church to 23,900 of 
inhabitants. 

Sir G. Grey, of New Zealand, has 
stated his belief } out of one hundred thon- 
sand were not more than thou- 
sand who not Christianity. these 

thousand are estimated to be in connection 
the Charch Missionary Society. 


A life of W: 
Athens in modern 
In Murano and Venice 4000 men are engaged 
in the manufacture of glass, and 15,000 people 
live by it. 
M. Scribe poses to lay aside the pen he 
80 much to the de 
has used for thirty year light 


Alexandria and Cairo now communicate with 
each other by railway and electric telegraph. By 
the former the distance is eight hours. 

The Berlin police have forbidden newspapers 
to admit advertisements for wives and husbands, 
on the ground that they are contrary to propriety. 
. Serious disturbances have broken out at Mec- 
ca, and in different of Arabia, in conse- 
ving prohibited the sale 


is about to be printed at 


Fourteen hundred services have been conduct- 
ed by the open-air mission in London the 
year. The average attendance was about fifty. 

Some decorations of the Legion of Honor have 
been sent by the Emperor Napoleon to the Cri- 
mea, for destribution in the English army. 

The tone of the English and French journals 
seems to point to the dissolution of Turkey. 
Already it is a common joke in Constantinople, 
that the next sultan will be a Frenchman. 

Mr. , “the banker-poet,” is said to have 
first induced Lord Lansdowne to take Mr. Ma- 
caulay under his nage, and return the bril- 
liant essayist for one of his nomination boroughs. 

There is now living at Dyrham and Hinton, 
widow in the 99th 

ro age, who actuall es in washing, 
and does it herself. : 

In Russia, where the Greek Church is the State 
religion, Roman Catholics, Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists may hold the highest offices in the State. 
Nesselrode is a member of the Church of England. 

A private of the English artillery was lately 
whipped to death for drunkenness. He received 
— 3 hes, being made fast to the limber wheel, 

died the next day. 

The oldest living poets, since the death of Mr. 

, are said to be Walter Savage Landor, 
born in 1775, Leigh Hunt, born in 1784, and Bar- 


ry Cornwall (Mr. tor), born in 1790. 
The Belgi rt that M. Jehosse, 
the sculptor, of , hes discovered in a cu 


The sultan of Turkey permits all the articles 
sent from the Ottoman empire to the Paris Ex- 
hibition, to be sold for the benefit of the widows 
and children of those who have fallen in the 
Crimea. 

Mr. Gisborne is now in Egypt to make ar- 
rangements for the laying of the submarine elec- 
tric from Constantinople to Alexan- 
dria, to cross and be hereafter extended 
from Suez to India. 

When Sir C. Campbell left the Crimea, Mar- 
shal. Pelissier is reported to have said : ‘‘ Nothing 
could have given me greater grief; he was THB 
mAN of the English army ; such was my esteem 
and regard for him as a soldier that I felt inclined 
to embrace him whenever I met him.” 
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Out of 165 men hung in this country in 1854 
only seven of the number could read and write. . 

George Sand has written a new play for the 
French theatre, Paris. 

Ex-President Fillmore has been received well 
everywhere abroad. A true-hearted American. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips has $200 a night and 
travelling expenses for singing. ' 

Jenny Lind will make another fortune by her 
engagement in England. 

The total value of Waa in San Francisco 
is over thirty-two million dollars. 

The United States navy are buttons, 
bright as jet, made of India A 

At Cincinnati they have three music halls and 
two theatres, for the public amusement. 

In London, one half of the deaths of children 
is produced by hereditary inebriety. 

A man in England recently tried to kill him- 
self by swallowing a red hot poker ! 

There are two hundred and -four in 
the Maine State Reform 

The effective force of the United States army 
is 15,752, officers and men. 

The Hartford Bank redeemed the other day a 
two dollar bill that had been in circulation fifty- 
two years. 

The Baltimore Sun ae capital invested 
in the oyster trade in city, is $5,000,000, 
employing 500 vessels and 15,000 persons. 

The number of farms in New Hampshire is 
47,408 ; in Vermont, 48,312; in Massachusetts, 
55,082 ; in ‘Connecticut, 31)756 ; in Rhode Isl- 
and, 8,398. 

A. Shade, ., has built and ted to the 

pal in Galt, school- 
house that cost $20,000. This is a “ shade which 
follows wealth or fame ” to some good purpose. 

We find in the St. Louis Herald a grand 
scheme proposed by a-young man in that city. 
He calls it “A ry in which he 
proposes to rafile hi off at $5 a chance— 
the number of chances to be limited to $500, 

The value of quarried in 
building p was a quarter of a 
million comme 300 men con- 
stantly at work on the ledges, and twenty sloops 
are ‘all the time employed to carry it away. 

ining the Astor Library, and intends erecti 
Paid, and stocking it with books, at a roe 
of about $100,000, as an addition to the Astor 


Library. 
Estimates of the present pm pen of Texas, 
based upon the number of votes polled at the 
last election, make the number of inhabitants 

astonishing 


half a million. 


The Connecticut has become 
so important that the tobacco growers lately held 
a convention at Hartford to promote their inter- 
est. A tobacco warehouse has been established 
in that city, where the crops of all the principal 
growers are sent for sale. 


over This is an 


The city police ef New Haven are henceforth 

to carry pistols. 

If you do good, forget it; if evil, remember 
repent. 


and 

Large apartments and large heads are not al- 
ways the best furnished. 

A codfish for breakfast and an India rubber 
coat will keep a man dry. : 

Where twenty persons have stomachs one has 
brains—the butcher thrives, the printer starves. 

Bachelors and men with mustaches are to be 
taxed five dollars each in Tennessee. 

It is thought that prunes may be raised in 
this country for drying as well as in France. 

The Louisville Journal is twenty-five years 
old. Good old paper! 

Milton says “a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit.” 

The late revolution in Mexico has not brought 
peace to that republic. 

There is a heavy crop of Austrian vice-consuls 
in the United States. 

The great saint, Interest, rules the world with 
an iron rod. . 

It takes two thousand years for a current gold 
coin to be worn out. 

They make boots by i at “~e.2 
Good souls ! 

There is now livin; in the State of Tennessee 
a man, aged 98 ycars, whg has recently cut eight 
new teeth. 

The Peruvian Legislature is about to sell all 
the guano in Chincha Islands. It is valued at 
$350,000,000. 

The Canadians are about to experience the 
benefit of an extensive lumber trade with France, 
as one of the results of the Paris Exhibition. 

The a sugar crop of the year 1855 is esti- 
mated by the officials in Washington, in the ag- 
ricultural bureau, at $2,720,000. 

The debt of the city of Baltimore on the Ist of 
January, 1856, was $13,000,000, exclusive of the 
floating debt. The finances of the city are said 
to be improving. 

A new county is to be taken from Lincoln 
county, Me., to be called Knox county, in com- 
memoration of the gallant Gen. Henry Knox, of 
revolutionary memory. 

The bachelors of Cleveland are an ungallant 
set of fellows. At their annual supper @ few 
nights ago, the following was the seventh regular 
toast : _ future wives—distance lends en- 
chantment to the view. 

The railroad scale in the world, in ac- 
tual use, is one built by Messrs. Fairbanks & 
Co., of Vermont, for the Mine Hill and Schuyi- 
kill Haven Railroad, in Pennsylvania. It is one 
hundred and twelve feet long, and is capable of 
sustaining a load of a hundred tuns. 

There are in the English language 20,500 
nouns, 40 pronouns, 9200 adjectives, 8000 verbs, 
2600 adverbs, 69 prepositions, 19 conjunctions, 
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Interjecuons, alc ve 
40,000 words. According to Webster’s diction- : 
ary, there are 100,000 words. ; 
‘ 


Pretender to a crown—a lady’s bonnet. 
“T’'ll take your ” as the dog said when he 
robbed the cat of her portion of the dinner. 

friend has presented us with the autograph 
of the Blacksmith that “riveted the public gaze.” 
Did you ever see anything walk without legs ? 
Yes—a rope-walk. 


When will Russia yield to the-pressure of the | 
allies? When she can’t bear it any longer. 

The bumps raised on a man’s head by a eud- 
gel, are called “‘ /ray-nological developments.” 

The man who was frightened by the bark of a 
tree, is supposed to have been of a nervous tem- 
perament. 

Why cannot a deaf man be legally condemned 
shall be without a hearing. 

Some slandering bachelor says it is much joy 
when you first get married ; but more jawy 


a year or two. 

The hardest to hold in this is an 
unruly tongue. It beats a hot smoo iron 
and a kicking horse considerably. 

A militia captain at the West, by te name 

has named his eldest son Slam. What 

y fellow he'll be, ha? Slam Bang! 

A Dr, Somebody, in New York, undertakes 
to prove that every herb has a distinct sou! or 
spirit. If this be so, is*not herb tea “ spirit” 
uous drink ¢ 


of 
a 


“ Indade now,” replied 
“ but I’ve seen one as small as 


7, 


An old cynic, at a concert the other 
in the programme the title of « 4 x 
give me cot in the 

out 
ask for 


What bourne is that from which a traveller fre- 
quently returns? Mel-bourne 

What insect would denote that the Spaniards 
were defeated? The Spanish fly 


Why is the letter Helike a cure for deafness ? 
Wideale the ta hae’. 


“Tt is time to wind up,” as the watchmaker 
said, when he found he cauldn't pay his debts. 


When is iron the most ironical? When it is 


a railing 

In the heart above despair, an old vio- 
in word four doctors and two 
ps. 


What proof ha that there in 
the time of Dovid he hen in 


on every side. 

Why is a woman in love like a man of 
found knowledge the the 
arts and sigh-ences. 


At a late hen convention, the feathered tribe 
finding it difficult to raise the price of eggs, re- 
solved for the future to lay only ten +o the cera, 


mean time. 
A simple friend desires to know whether the 
abolition of flogging in the navy includes “ spank- 
ing breezes.” 
The fellow who broke into an almshouse and 


of bitterness. 
man boasting 
he never saw 
mouth watering. 
Theodore “ Yes,” 


associates.’’ 


of his habits, 
glass of without his 


was asked if he knew 
replied he, “ Hook 


Tt cannot be sald that the-venerable and ilfws- 


Rogers died without pain; for 
in presence of Dr. Beattie’ and Mr. . 
his attendant. 


A lazy fellow down south spells Tennessee 
thus: 10ac. He is the same fellow who spells 
| Andrew Jackson thus: &ru Jaxn. 
| 
| It is stated that a professor at Cambridge has 
been displaced, because he regulated the astro- 
A clerk seriously the — of eases of ship fover has finally 
other day by informing hi a lesex wheats li 
Burke told Garrick, at 
rm what think you of a cold 
day 
Onur friend, Mrs. S , is in favor of the a 
thet. A witty lawyer placed on his office-door & card 
A phi her, who had married a vulgar but with the inscription, “‘ Those who call on busi- 
gar,” because, he said, was very sweet, Grandma’, a urchin, “ your specs 
A contemporary says that the difference be- to sew?” “No, my dear, 1 wear them so to 
dr ash, io duns one see. 
was Maid of Orleans, and the other was made of The Albany Knickerbocker cautions “the four : 
; Gophir wood. black cats that are continually raising thunder ~~; 
' “ ‘This is really the smallest horse I ever saw,” on our back shed, to beware, or we'll send them = 
“Sambo, you’s larned in de law; can ? 
| if de devil was to lose him tail, whar would he | Paine, 
go to find anoder one?” ‘‘ Why, to de , A member of the Lazy Society was complain- 
place I knows on where dey re tail bad spirits.” | defence was that he was oy Bee , and 
that it was more labor to waik run. * 
Let a circus arrive in town, and in less than a 
week half the boys in town will be pes in 
{ ‘ somersets, and breaking their necks over 
bedstead !”” empty mackerel barrel. 


